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Commission on POWs/MIAs. As head of the U.S. delegation 
to the Joint Commission, I presented this draft report to 
General Dmitriy Volkogonov, ray counterpart in Moscow, 
during our meeting in early September. The report was 
intended to foster investigation fay both countries and 
contains subjective opinions, on the -transfer of prisoners 
of war to the USSR; it is not an official conclusion of 
the Joint Commission on the fate of Korean War era 
American POWs . 

At the same time, this report indicates that the U.S. 
side of the Commission believes that American POWs might 
have been transferred to the former Soviet Union m the 
course of the Korean War. 

There is no doubt that further research is essential. 
The Russian side of the Commission has already begun to 
investigate the facts presented in this report. Joint 
efforts in this direction are continuing. Members of the 
Russian and American sides of the Commission are 
continuing their examination of the archives of the 
Ministry of Security, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
the Ministry of Defense of the Russian Federation. We are 
also conducting on-site interviews with persons who might 
have had connections with the possible transfer of 
American POWs to the territory of the USSR at the 
beginning of the 1950s. Any and all information is being 
carefully checked. We will continue our joint efforts 
until such time as we are satisfied that our remaining 
questions are answered. 




Malcolm Toon 
Ambassador 
Co-Chairman of the 
U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on 
POWs/MIAs 
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Executive Summary 



U.S. Korean War POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union and 
never repatriated. - 

This transfer was a highly- secret MGB program approved by Hie 
innner circle of the Stalinist dictatorship. 

The rationale for taking selected prisoners to the USSR was: 

o To exploit and counter U.S. aircraft technologies; 

o to use them for general intelligence purposes; 

o It is possible that Stalin, given his positive experience 
with Axis POWs, viewed U.S. POWs as potentially lucrative 
hostages. 

The range of eyewitness testimony as to the presence of U.S. 
Korean War POWs in the GULAG is so broad and convincing that we 
cannot dismiss it . 

The Soviet 64th Fighter Aviation Corps which supported the North 
Korean and Chinese forces in the Korean War had an important 
intelligence collection mission that included the collection, 
selection, and interrogation of POWs. 

A General Staff -based analytical group was assigned to the Far 
East Military District and conducted extensive interrogations of 
U.S. and other U.N. POWs in Khabarovsk. This was confirmed by a 
distinguished retired Soviet officer. Colonel Gavriil Korotkov, 
who participated in this operation. No prisoners were, 
repatriated who related such an experience. 

' o Prisoners were moved by various modes of transporation. 
Large shipments moved through Manchouli and Pos'yet. 

o Khabarovsk was the hub of a major interrogation operation 
directed against U.N- POWs from Korea. Khabarovsk was also a 
temporary holding and transshipment point for U.S. POWs. The MGB 
controlld these prisoners, but the GRU was allowed to interrogate 
them . 

o Irkutsk and Novosirbirsk were transshipment points, but 
the. Komi ASSR and Perm Oblast were the final destinations of many 
POWs . Other camps where Americans were held were in the Bashkir 
ASSR, the Kemerovo and Archangel sk Oblasts, and the Komi- 
Permyatskiy and Taymyskiy Natinal Okrugs. 



POW transfers also included thousands of South Koreans, a fact 
confirmed by the Soviet general officer, Kan San Kho, who served 
as the Deputy Chief of the North Korean MVD. 

The most highly- sought -after POWs for exploitation were F-86 
pilots and others knowledgeable of new technologies. 

Living U.S. witnesses have testified that captured U.S. pilots 
were, upon occasion, taken directly to Soviet-staf f ed 
interrogation centers. A former Chinese officer stated he turned 
U.S. pilot POWs directly over to the Soviets, as a matter of 
policy. 

Missing F-86 pilots, whose captivity was never acknowledged by 
the Communists in Korea, were identified in recent interviews 
with former Soviet intelligence officers who served in Korea. 
Captured F-86 aircraft were taken to at least three Moscow 
aircraft design bureaus for exploitaiton. Pilots accompanied the 
aircraft to enrich and accelerate the exploitation process.. 
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The Transfer of U.S. Korean War POWs 
to the Soviet Union 



Introduction . 

The United States lists 8,140 casualties from the Korean War 
whose remains have not been repatriated. Some of that number are 
"truly unaccounted for" in that there is no evidence at all as to 
the circumstances of their loss or to their ultimate fate. One 
estimate is provided at Appendix A.^ Since the Joint Commission 
was established, a mass of convincing evidence has accumulated 
that U.S. POWs were taken to the Soviet Union in a tightly 
controlled MGB operation and never repatriated. 

We believe that the transfer of U.S. POWs to the Soviet Union 
involved two separate programs . 

1. Technological Exploitation. This program was a Pure 
intelligence collection program for the purpose of acquiring 
high-tech equipment arid their operators technical 
exploitation. The F-86 Sabre Jet was the great prize. 
However, we believe that Soviet intelligence collection 
requirements were not limited to the F-86. There is growing 
evidence that other types of aircraft, including the B-29, 
were also the subject of intelligence collection. 

2. The Hostage Connection. The other program was based on 
the collection of POWs as hostages and for general 
intelligence exploitation. 

These programs are discussed in Parts I and II which present our 
assessment of the origins and operation of the transfers. 

From the conduct of the transfer operation, we switch in Part III 
to the next stage in the issue: evidence of Americans actually 
within the Soviet concentration camp system. Here we discuss^ 
the mass of sightings by citizens of the former USSR of U.S. 
Korean War POWs . 



^The "truly unaccounted for" casualties of the Korean War 
include those who were killed on the battlefield and those who 
were' taken prisoner where there were no witnesses or reporting by 
the enemy. All wars, especially those that involve rapid 
retreats and advances, heavy casualties, and fighting over rugged 
terrain such as the Korean War result in large, unexplained 
losses. 
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Note 1: Throughout this document references will be made by- 
various quoted sources to the primary Soviet security organ as 
the NKVD, the MGB, or the KGB. All references are to the same 
organization and represent only an organizational name change. 
At the- time of the Korean War, the organization was titled the 
MGB and will be referred to as such. Quotations will not be 
altered where the speaket is imprecise. The MGB (Minister|tvo 
Gosudarstvenoi Bezopasnosti) was formed in March 1946 by the 
merging of the NKVD and the MVD (Ministry of Internal Security) . 
This new organization was broken back into its original two parts 
in March 1953 after Stalin's death. That part that had been the 
NKVD was renamed the KGB. 

Note 2 : Task Force Russia was organized under the auspices of 
' the U.S. Army in June 1992 to support the U.S. side of the U.S.- 
Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs. There were two elements m 
the task force:. (1) The Washington-based analytical, 
translation, and administrative element (TFR-H) , and (2) the 
Mosocw-based research, interview, and liaison group (TFR-M)'. In 
June 1993, Task Force Russia was subordinated to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs, and TFR-H 
was renamed the Joint Commission Support Branch (JCSB) . The 
Moscow-based element will continue to be designated Task Force 
Russia - Moscow (TFR-M) . 

Note 3: Translations of documents provided by the Russian side 
of the Joint Commission were translated by TFR-H and are numbered 
as TFR documents, e.g., TFR-36, and are referred to as such in 
the narrative. 
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Part I 

Technological Exploitation 



The First Modem Air War. One of the worst -kept secrets oj the 
Cold War was the head- to-head clash in Korea between the two 
former Allies of World War II, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Although the ground war was fought essentially with the 
weaponry and tactics of the Second World War, the air war was the 
first major field test of the new air power technologies of the 
postwar world. The Korean War was the first modern air war and 
was characterized by an entirely new technology that was 
electronics intensive and depended not only on the keen wits and 
high mastery of the pilots flying the jet combat aircraft but on 
a host of advanced support activities such as air- intercept radar 
and airborne reconnaissance. 

The Technology Gap. This was the backdrop for an even more 
insidious form of warfare. The Soviet Union cloaked its 
participation in the Korean War partly to conceal its urgent need 
> to bridge the technological gap with the West which was widening 
geometrically even then. Based upon a precedent repeatedly 
acknowledged by senior Soviet officers, which began with the 
wholesale reverse engineering of the Massey- Ferguson tractor by 
the State Automobile Factory in the 1930s, the Willys Jeep in the 
1940s, and a variety of propeller technology aircraft during 
World War II, the Soviets sought to avert the inevitable by 
systemized theft of design. 

The 64th Fighter Aviation Corps. The Soviet Union initiated its 
battlefield testing in the Korean War with the activation of the 
64th Fighter Aviation Corps Headquarters in Antung (now Dandong) , 
Manchuria, in November 1950, just as North Korea teetered on the 
edge of destruction. The Corps was charged with a threefold 
mission: (1) air defense of the area north of the 38th Parallel; 
(2) protection of the trahs-Yalu bridges; and (3) training of ' 
North Korean and Chinese pilots. Analysis of documents provided 
by the Russian side, however, shows that the 64th had yet another 
mission: the management of the overt and covert Hximan 
Intelligence (HUMINT) effort targeted against the U.S. air 
forces . A review of the documents provided by the Russians 
reveals regular and intense coordination between Moscow, the 
senior advisors to the Korean General Staff, and the Coiranander of 
the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps (General Georgii A. Lobov) on a 
variety of topics related to prisoner of war .interrogation and 
control. The gaps in this documentation insinuate a direct role 
which the Russian side to date denies. 

The air- focused Soviet priorities are perhaps best svmimed up by 
the comment of retired Colonel Aleksandr Semyonovich Qrlov, a 
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veteran of the 64th, and the chief of intelligence for one of its 
divisions. He casually dismissed the significance of ground 
forces personnel with the comment that he Icnew more about the 
operations of the American infantry battalion than a U.S. Army 
captain would. Orlov, himself a captain at the time _ of the 
Korean War, then described in painstaking detail Soviet 
intelligence collection requirements which were focused on^ 
aircraft technical parameters.^ 

The Soviet Interrogation Effort. The Soviet interrogation effort 
was largely disguised. Soviet interrogators, when present for 
interviews, wore Korean and Chinese uniforms without visible 
rank, and in some caseis were ethnic Koreans or other oriental 
Soviet nationalities. One such officer is Colonel Georgii 
Plotnikov, who called himself by the Korean translation of ^ his 
name Kim-Mok-Su, which means carptenter in both languages. 
Another Soviet officer was a Buryat Mongol.* Most Soviet 
involvement was probably concentrated on the preparation and 
translation of collection requirements to be filled by their 
North Korean and Chinese allies. Some, however, appears to have 
taken place without the Chinese and North Koreans . One such case 
is that of escaped POW Marine Corporal Nick A. Flores who was 
mistaken for an P-86 pilot when captured by Soviet anti-aircraft 
troops and sent directly to Soviet interrogation at a Soviet 
airbase in Antung. This case is developed in more depth at the 
end of this section. Additionally, General Lobov, Commander of 
the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps, has stated that at some point in 
the war, the Chinese and North Koreans became somewhat less 
cooperative in turning over captured U.S. POWs for interrogation. 
As a result, Lobov had 70 Soviet teams out looking for shot down 
U.S. pilots.' 

According to one report, Stalin had singled out U.S. Air Force 
POWs to be held as hostages.* All USAF POWs already held in the 



'Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel 
Aleksandr S. Orlpv, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview With Colonel Georgii 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 

"•Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview With Colonel 
(ret) Viktor A. Bushuyev, 16 September 1992, Moscow. This Soviet 
Buryat Mongol was named Kolya Mankuev. 

'Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with General Georgii 
A. Lobov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

*Celestine Bohlen, "Advice of Stalin: Hold Korean War 
POWs," New York Times . 25 September 1992. 
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camp system were segregated from other POWs, held in separate 
camps under Chinese jurisdiction on North Korean territory, and 
subjected to interrogation by Chinese and Soviet personnel. One 
such POW was USAF Sergeant Daniel Oldewage who has stated that he 
and a nximber of other captured USAF NGOs were transported to 
Antung for interrogation by the Chinese and the Soviets. . 
Oldewage stated that the Soviets were dressed in Chinese \ijilforms 
and appeared to be pilots based upon their thorou;^h profe^ional 
understanding of air operations against the B-29. 



The Soviet Hunt for F-86 Pilots 

According to U.S. Air Force data, 1,303 USAF personnel were 
declared missing for all reasons between 25 June 1950 and 27 July 
1953. After reclassification, this figure had been reduced to 
666 whose bodies were not recovered (BNR) Of that number, the 
argument can be made from an analysis of their circumstances of 
loss, that several hundred survived their crashes and were 
potential candidates for transfer to the Soviet Union. There is 
almost blatant evidence that this was, indeed, the case for a 
number of technically proficient, well-educated, and highly- 
skilled pilots of the F-86 Sabre jet. Most captured American 
pilots who did not die in the prison camps did in fact return. 
However, there is one major statistical aberration: the F-86 
pilots. 

A total of 56 F-86 aircraft were downed in aerial combat or by 
anti-aircraft artillery. From these aircraft, 15 live pilots 
(Appendix C) and one set of remains were repatriated. Of the 40 
remaining losses, for whom no pilots were repatriated, the 
circumstances of loss indicate a high probability of death for 
nine. Of the 31 remaining cases (Appendix B) , conditions were 
such that survival was possible. The 55 percent missing in 
action rate is unusually high compared to missing rates for 
pilQts flying other airframes. 

In late Summer 1992, the Russian side provided two lists of U.S. 
POWs that they stated had been provided to them by the Chinese 



'Transcription by Task Force Russia of a videotape statement 
by Daniel Oldwage, 13 May 1993. 

'nSAFEAF Battle Casualties -- Korean War Summary , cumulative 
with adjustments through 6 October 1953. The reclassified 637 
included: 370 declared dead, 44 returned to military control 
(REC) , 220 declared POW, and 3 recovered before the end of the 
war. . 
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and/or North Koreans.' One list had 59 names- and the other 71 
names. There were 42 names that appeared in both lists and in 
almost identical sequence. The list of 59 names purported. to be 
of those POWs who had transited an interrogation point. On a 
number- of documents provided by the Russian side (translated in 
TFR-76) were the names of Soviet officers who had had some- role 
in interrogations or the reporting process. The most prominent 
of them was a Lieutenant General Rastuvayev whose position was 
such that he could report on occasion directly to the Defense 
Minister and the Chief of the General Staff. The names of these 
Soviet officers are at Appendix F. 

At the request of the American side, the Russian side provided 
the interrogation files associated with these two lists. 
However, the Russians provided files for only 46 individuals. By 
reviewing the archival data handwritten on the files. Task Force 
Russia determined that 120 pages were missing. In those cases 
where interrogation material was missing, another 41 names can be 
correlated from the two lists." Analysis of ancillary 
information and coordination with Air Force Casualty Affairs 
indicates that the 120 missing pages should contain data on eight 
identifiable MIAs. In addition to these eight, a ninth MIA was 
identified in the interrogation files whose name was not on 
either list. The nine MIAs are listed below: 



'The first list with 59 names on it was entitled, "A List of 
Air Force personnel shot down in aerial combat or by anti- 
aircraft artillery during combat operations in Korea and who 
transited an interrogation point." The second list of 71 names 
was entitled, "A list of USAF aircrew members participating in 
combat operations in North Korea in 1950-1953 and about whom 
information is found in files of the 64th Fighter Aviation 
Corps." Both documents have been translated in TFR-3. 

•"General Rastuvayev appears to have beeri the liaison officer 
between Kim II Sung and Stalin. He signed a letter discussirig 
the captured American General Dean to the Minister of Defense and 
the Chief of the General Staff. 

"Add the two lists: (59 + 71 = 130). Subtract the 
duplicated names (130 - 42 = 88) which provives 88 individuals. 
All but one of those names (Kharm) has been matched with a POW, 
thus 87 identified naimes. Add the niimber of names mentioned in 
Russian doctiments and the number we think should also be in the 
files (46 + 41 = 87), and we arrive at the number 87 again as the 
total number of identified POWs. 

•^Task Force Russia (POW/MIA) , "Report to the U.S. 
Delegation, U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs, 4 June 
1993; and Task Force Russia (POW/MIA), "Report to the U.S. 
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Table 1. USAF Korean War POWs 
On Whom the Russian Archives Should Have Information 



Name 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

,7. 
8. 
9 



Tenney, Albert Gilbert, CPT 
Wendling, George Vincisnt, MAi! 
Harker, Charles A. , Jr., ILT 
Niemann, Robert Frank, ILT 
McDonough, Charles E., MAJ 
Unruh, Halbert Caloway, CPT 
Shewmaker, John W. , CPT 
Reid, Elbert J. Jr., SSgt 
Bergmann, Louis H. , SSgt 



Aircraft 


Duty Position 


F-86 


Pilot 


r F-86 


Pilot 


F-84 


Pilot 


F-86 


Pilot 


RB-45C 


Pilot 


B-26 


Pilot 


F-80 


Pilot 


B-29 


Gunner 


B-29 


Radar Operator 



Of the seven pilots in this group, three flew the F-86 and one 
the experimental RB-45C reconnaissance aircraft, types of 
aircraft in which the Soviets had high interest. In addition to 
the F-86S, the Soviets would have had an equally high inerest in 
the RB-45C flown by Major Charles McDonough. The North American 
RB-45C was the first operational U.S. multi-engine jet bomber 
employed by the U.S. Air Force, and its reconnaissance 
configuration would have made it doubly interesting. The 
Russians have even provided evidence of their interest in the B- 
45 series in a document dated 6 February 1951 in which 
intelligence collections requirements against U.S. forces in 
Korea were listed (TFR 34-46)." U.S. records also show that SSgt 



Delegation, U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs, 18 June 
1993. 

"There were only three of the RB-45CS in the Korean Theater 
of O'perations (KTO) ; they arrived at Yakota on 29 September 1950. 
By November and December they were flying along the North Korean- 
Manchurian border on a daily basis. Although the RB-45C could 
outrun MiGs, it had little maneuverability at altitude. Soviet 
ground controllers could have prepositioned MiGs for intercept. 
As shown in the interrogation of Major McDonough provided by the 
Russians, the Soviets were interested in the B- 47 as well. 

*'*TFR 34-46 is a list of Soviet intelligence collection 
requirements in the Korean Theater of Operations (KTO) dated 6 
February 1951 arid includes the following items 

7. Through interrogation of prisoner pilots, ascertain 
the morale of flight personnel, intensity of aircraft 
flights by type (heavy, medium bombers, fighters), 
personnel, deployment, turn -around time and the tactical 
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Bergmann, a radar opearator on a B-29, was interrogated at least 
once by the Soviets Furthermore, retired Soviet Colonel Viktor 
A. Bushuyev, Deputy Chief of Intelligence for the 64th Fighter 
Aviation Corps stated that they had attempted to interrogate an 
F-86 pilot named Neiman or Naiman that most likely was ILT Robert 
F. Niemann, USAF, shot down on 12 April 1953.^^ Another pilot 
among the 31 missing was mentioned in an interview by Colonel 
Valentin Sozinov. He stated: 

The name of Major Del it came up in my conversation with 
• Lobov. I don't know what his position is. But he also 
ejected and was captured and then escorted somewhere, I . 
think he was on the People's Republic of China territory. 

We believe this individual is Major Deltis H. Fincher/ USANG, 
shot down on 22 August 1952. 

The 15 F-86 Pilots That Came Home 

Colonel Valentin Sozinov, an advisor to the Korean General Staff, 
admits to having interrogated one of the leading F-86 
personalities, Colonel Walker 'Bud' Mahurin, a World War II ace 
and a wing commander in Korea who was eventually repatriated. 
However, in a recent interview, Colonel Mahurin recently stated 
that he had iio memory of being inerrogated by Soviet personnel. 



nature fot he 6002nd, 6140th, 6131st, 6147th tactical 
support wings., quantity of B-45 jet-engined bombers nd F-84 
jet fighers, and to whichunits they are attached and 
deployed. 

^^Air Force Manual 200-25, Missing in Actio n Korea. 16 
January 1961, p. 11. 

*^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel 
Bushuyev, 16 September 1992, Moscow. 

^''Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Col. Georgii 
Plotnikov and Col. Valentin Sozinov, 30 March 1992, Moscow. 

**Paul Cole, P-AND Corporation, Interview with Col. Georgii 
Plotnikov (ret) and Col. Valentin Sozinov (ret), 30 March 1992, 
Moscow. 

^^Task Force Russia Interview with Colonel Bud Mahurin, 
November 1992; Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Col. 
Georgi Plotnikov and Col. Valentin Sozinov, 30 March 1992, 
Moscow. 
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We believe that there were four critical factors that could have 
led to Colonel Mahurin's eventual repatriation, as well as the 
return of the other 14 F-86 pilots who were repatriated (Appendix 
B) : (1) In the case of Colonel Mahurin and the other 14 pilots, 
one critical factor may have been that they had been seen by too 
many people in the POW camp system. Having been formally . 
enrolled in a prisoner of war camp, moving them to another 
country might have been considered too obvious. It is doubtful 
that there was any contact at all between the aviators who are 
still considered missing and those who were repatriated. 
Whereas prisoner of war status may not have assured survival, it 
possibly assured accountability. (2) The second critical factor 
was the nature of the intelligence collection requirement for F- 
86 pilots. A collection requirement like this probably was 
specialized and probably changed over time. An example of this 
sort specialized collection requirement was the intensive 
interrogation over a short period of time of all B-29 crewmen in 
Camp #2, described in a U.S. report as being "prompted by an 
intelligence requirement." Documents provided by the Russians 



^Air Force Manual 200-25, Missing T n Antion Korea. 16 
January 1961. This document is the Air Force element of the so- 
called "389 List", developed after the Korean War, which is a 
list of 389 missing in action cases. The nature of the loss m 
each was such that the United States Government believed the 
Communist side should have knowledge of them. AFM 200-25 then 
represents an exhaustive review of all available information at 
the time on each of the Air Force's 187 losses. In each case, is 
included the testimony of U.S. personnel who had any information 
on the cirvmistances of loss. In none of these did a repatriated 
pilot report contact with the MIAs. The Joint Commission Support 
Branch is now interviewing repatriated F-86 pilots to recreate 
that data base and ascertain if any pertinent information was 
. omitted. 

2»0SI Special Report (Office of Special Investigations, The 
Inspector General, Headquarters USAF, "USAF Prisoners of War in 
Korea," 1 July 1954, p. 13. The study states: "On one occasion 
all B-29 crew members were taken from camp and interrogated on 
all phases of their B-29 training, equipment, tactics, 
organization, etc. Thus it appeared that these interrogations 
were prompted by intelligence requirements which were sent down 
to the camps from higher Chinese headquarters . " Since only the 
Soviet Union was capable of defense against the B-29 and was at 
that- time intensely interested in defense against US strategic 
bombers, it is certain that this intelligence requirement was 
initiated by the Soviets. This intelligence requirement probably 
was behind the interrogations described by Sgt Oldewage. 

A separate line of investigation into B-29 crewmen who may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union is in preparation. 
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(TFR-76) of interrogations show a great interest in the advanced 
models of the F-86. In this case, there would have been no need 
to take all the F-86 pilots. (3) The third factor may have been 
a matter of quality. Initial interrogations of F-86 pilots may 
have indicated which would have been the most useful in meeting 
intelligence requirements. Repatriated pilots may not have been 
suitable. (4) Pilots shot down over China were eventually 
turned over to the Chinese. Of the fifteen F-86 repatriated 
pilots, three were retained by the Chinese and released with the 
Arnold B-29 crew in 1955. They were ILt Roland Parks, ILt Edwin 
Heller, ILt Harold E. Fischer. All three had all been shot down 
and captured in China. ^ 

The fact that the Soviets did not transfer these fifteen pilots 
to the Soviet Union does not mean that the Soviets did not take 
an interest in them. Of the 15 repatriated F-86 pilots, the 
Russians have provided information showing that the following 
seven were interrogated. 

ILt Charles E. Stahl 
ILt Daniel D. Peterson 
ILt Vernon D. Wright 
ILt Michael E. Dearmond 
ILt Vance R. Frick 
ILt Roland W. Parks 
Col Edwin L. Heller 

One of these pilots, ILt Roland Parks, will have an interesting 
tale to tell later in this narrative. 

Soviet pilots also had interesting stories of contact with U.S. 
POWs. Lieutenant Colonel (ret) Roshchin stated that an American 
pilot named Muller had also been shot down. Roshchin described 
Muller a "real master, the number one American pilot" who "shot 
down more than ten planes." Roshchin described a photo of the 
pilot standing next to the tail of his aircraft.^ We believe he 
was describing Lt. Col. Harold E. Fischer, the only Korean War 
acQ with ten kills to his credit, and the only ace among the * 
missing. Fischer stated that the only contact he had with 
Soviets was right after his shoot down and capture in China. Two 
Soviets arrived and confiscated his only two possessions, his ID 



^Joint Commission Support Branch, Interview with Retired 
Colonel Edwin L. Heller, 23 August 1993. Heller stated that he 
had been badly wounded in the loss of his aircraft and spent his 
two years of captivity under Chinese hospitalization and 
underwent four major operations. 

^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Vladimir M. 
Roshchin, 18 February 1991, Moscow. 
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card and a photo of his crew chief standing next to his F-86. 
Subsequently, this very photo was produced by the Soviet ace who 
claimed to have shot Lt. Col. Fischer down. 

A Chinese Link in the Chain of Evidence. An interview with Shu 
Ping Wa, a former head of a division- level. POW collection team 
(164th Division) in the so-called Chinese People's Volunteers 
(CPV) serving in Korea, showed that a policy existed to turn over 
pilots to the Soviets. As he testified in the video recording 
shown at the April 1993 Commission meeting in Moscow, he himself 
turned over three American pilots to the Soviets just north of 
the front lines some time in the Winter months between November 
1951 and March 1952. He stated that his superior told him that 
the ^'Russians wanted the pilots."^ 

A Special Air Force Unit. According to Dr. Paul Cole's interview 
with General Lobov, a special Soviet Air Force unit was organized 
and deployed, under the command of General Blagoveshchenskii, 
with the mission to capture F-86 pilots. Its mission was to 
force down Sabre jets in order to capture the pilots alive. The 
unit was composed of flyers from units in Mary, in the Turkmen 
SSR, and from the Primorski i Krai along the Pacific coast. Nine 
expert pilots were assigned to this mission, each of whom was 
required to sign a secrecy statement. 

The mission was to cut a Sabre jet out of a dog fight, then 
force it to land intact. If the plan worked, the plane and 
the pilot could be captured simultaneously. In 1951 the 
mission was a failure. In the course of the operation the 
Soviets lost two of their own aircraft, perhaps because the 
Soviet pilots in this unit were forbidden to engage American 
aircraft in combat. The Soviets managed, however, to damage 
one Sabre jet which then made a forced landing. It is not 
known what happened to the pilot, though the Soviet pilots 
participating in the mission were told the American pilot 
managed to escape to the Yellow Sea where he was picked up 
• by U.S. search and rescue forces. Some of the Soviet pilots 
doubted this version of events since they saw the American 



^'^Joint Commission Support Branch, Interview with Retired 
Colonel Harold E. Miller, 23 August 1993. 

" ^ Korean War POW Transfers to the Soviet Union; Eyewitnesses 
(RT: 18:35), prepared by Task Force Russia, April 1993. 

^^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Major Valerii 
Amirov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 
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land several kilometers from the sea. 



Senior Lieutenant Vladimir Roshchin, author of the Korean War 
memoirs cited by Major Amirov in the publication, Na Strazhe, 
distinctly recalls seeing documents in the office of his 
regimental commander about the capture of an American pilot named 
Carl Crone in conjunction with a special operation in 1951^to 
capture an F-86. One of the 31 missing F- 86 .aviators believed 
likely to have survived is Captain William Delbert Crpne.^^ 

Major Avraham Shifrin. The most specific comments by former 
Soviet officers concerning the transfer of F-86s and their pilots 
to the USSR were those made by former Major Avraham Shifrin, at 
that time a lawyer in the Ministry for Military Production. 
Shifrin discussed his relationship with renowned aircraft cannon . 
designer A. Nudelmann and General (NFI) Dzhakhadze^^, commander of 
Vasilii Stalin's support regiment at Bykova, near Moscow. 
Shifrin recalls that Nudelmann expressed regular concern about 
the F-86, and about the recurring jamming problems with the 
cannon he designed for the MiG 15. He also recalled that 
Dzhakhadze related having to fly to Korea in his "Douglas, in 
order to pickup crash parts of MiGs and F-86s." Dzhakhadze had 
related to Shifrin that while he was in Korea on such a mission, 
the 'security organs' had asked him to transport a group of 
American F-86 pilots to Kansk in Western Siberia. The move had 
been done clandestinely, with the pilots travelling in civilian 
clothes under security escort. 



The Hunt for the F-86 Sabre Jet 

Practically all Soviet officers interviewed about Human 
Intelligence collection in Korea have concentrated on the F-86 in 
more or less detail. A significant number of documents provided 



^Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, World War II. Kor ean War. 
and Early Cold War MIA-POW Issues (Draft) (Santa Monica, CA: 
RAND Corporation, April 1993) p. 593. 

^*Valerii Amirov, "A Front Far Away From the Motherland, " Na 
Strazhe, Moscow, 30 June 1992. 

^^TFR-M requested the Russian side to find General 
Dzhakhadze. To date, the Russian side has been unable to do so. 

^^ask Force Russia -Moscow has been making strenuous efforts 
to locate General Dzhakhadze to date but to no avail . 

^^Task Force Russia interview with Avraham Shifrin,. 23 March 
1993, Jerusalem. 
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by the Russian side likewise focus on this airframe. 

Two senior Soviet officers distinctly remember a specific mission 
to capture an F-86, prisferably intact, for the purpose of 
technical exploitation. Several others have commented on knowing 
about such missions. In a December 1991 interview. Colonel 
Georgii Plotnikov stated "our troops were hunting for On 
30 March 1992, Colonel Valentin Sozinov recalled a specif fc order 
to capture an F-86. Even General Lobov has stated: 

We wanted the F-86 gun sight at all costs. One F-86 crashed 
after it was hit. The aircraft lost fuel which prevented 
the pilot from ditching in the sea. The other F-86 landed 
in shallow water at low tide, the only problem was the gun 
sight had been damaged by gun fire by the crash. One F-86 
was located off shore. 

Major Valerii Amirov, writing in Na Strazhe on 30 June 1992, 
again describes the arrival in North Korea in 1951 of the special 
detachment charged with the specific mission .of taking an 
aircraft intact: 

This was very difficult to do, even though the best pilots 
joined this newly formed unit. During a battle, nine planes 
tried to force a Sabre to the ground and to force the pilot 
to land. But it didn't work and our men took losses ... 
During a routine raid. by American aviation, a. fragment of an 
anti-aircraft shell damaged the rudder of one of the engines 
and the pilot landed on the seashore . .- . . Around the 
downed Saber, a lively aierial battle .was declared right 
away. The Americans rushed in to destroy the plane with 
bombs, the Soviet pilots to protect it until the gorund 
forces could access it. Finally, we succeeded in saving the 
Saber; it was disassembled, and was shipped to the Soviet 
Union. The fate of the American pilot remained unknown. 

Sand in the Fuselage. In addition to of f iceris of the 64th 
Fighter Aviation Corps in Korea, other former Soviet officers had 
memories of the seashore landings. On 30 March 1993, Task Force 
Russia in Moscow (TFR-M) interviewed a retired KGB lieutenant 
colonel, Yuriy Lukianovich Klimovich, who had served in Korea and 



^^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel Georgii 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 

^^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with General Georgii 
A. Lobov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

Valerii Amirov, "A Front Far Away From the Motherland, " Na 
Strazhe , Moscow, 30 June 1992. 
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recounted that there was an effort to capture intact F-86s. He 
also stated that he knew of an F-86 that had been forced down on 
a beach and transported to the Sukhoi Design Bureau in Moscow for 
exploitation. 

Klimovich had appeared on the Ostankino 1 TV New Maga?ine 
show "Chorta S Dva" and told of two F-86 "Sabre" fighters 
being brought to Moscow in 1951/52. Klimovich told TFR-M 
that a very close friend and confidant, now deceased, had 
confided to him that a U.S. F-86 and an American pilot had 
been brought to Moscow. His friend reportedly told 
Klimovich that one of the aircraft was in excellent 
condition and was disassembled at the Sukhoi Design Bureau 
in an attempt to copy it. Klimovich said that neither his 
friend nor he knew what happened to the alleged American 
pilot since he fell immediately into KGB hands. 

Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich then escorted Task Force Russia 
interviewers to the Sukhoi Design Bureau where they met designers 
who clearly remembered that an F-86 had been brought to the 
bureau during the Korean War. These designers confirmed 
Klimovich' s assertion that two F-86s had been brought to Moscow, 
one in good and the other in poor condition. They recounted that 
it had been stripped of markings and serial numbers. None of 
them had spoken to an American pilot but they concluded that a 
pilot would be invaluable in helping them discern operational 
characteristics during reverse engineering. They did, however, 
receive information from a member pf the project that appeared to 
be from a pilot. One of the designers remerftbered that this 
individual had once told him he was participating in the _ 
interrogation of the aircraft's pilot. The designers also stated 
that the aircraft had been at the Mikoyan-Gurevich (MiG) Design 
Bureau. 

The Task Force Russia interviewers then visited the Zhukovskii 
Central Aerohydrodynamics Institute (Tsentral ' niy 
Aero'gidrodinamicheskiy institut imeni Professora N. ye. 
Zhukovskogo-Tsagi) (formerly MiG Design Bureau) on l April 1993 
escorted by Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich. There they spoke to 
Professor Yevgeniy I. Rushitskiy, Chief of the Institute's 
Information Division and Chairman of the History Section. 

During the course of the interview. Professor Rushitskiy 
confirmed that an F-86 had been delivered to the institute 



'^The Russian side of the Joint Commission had been informed 
of the scheduled interview but declined to participate. 

'*Amembassy Moscow Message, 1411521Z Apr 93, POW/MIA Team - 
Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 13/93, March 28 to April 3, 1993. 
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to be disassembled and copied. According to the professor, 
when they were finished, all parts from the F-86 were 
destroyed or recycled. He also stated that when the 
aircraft was delivered to them from the State Red Banner 
Scientific-Research Institute of the Air Force^^ at 
Chkalovskyair Field north of Moscow, there were no longer 
markings or identification numbers of any kind on it.^. 

One of designers distinctly remembered the study and disassembly 
of a sand-filled fuselage of an F-86 at the design bureau. This 
source also remembers an American pilot having been available at 
another location for follow-on questions. This story was 
repeated by other personnel from the Design Bureau.^* 

The remarkable central fact of this episode is that at least two 
and possibly three F-86 were captured and returned to Moscow for 
exploitation. At least one of the F-86s was captured by being 
forced down on a beach. This same information is provided by 
three separate sources: General Lobov, the retired KGB officer, 
and the designers from the Sukhoi and MiG Design Bureaus. The. 
inescapable follow- on question deals with the presence of the 
pilots of the aircraft, held to assist in the exploitation of the 
aircraft. That presence is maintained by both the retired KGB 
officer and the designers. Who were the pilots? What became of 
them after they provided his information? Likely candidates are 
shown at Appendix B. 

MGB and GRU: Who Did What? 

In interviews with numerous former officers of the GRU (Military 
Intelligence) who served during in. the Korean War, a distinct 
picture emerges of the specific roles of both the GRU and the MGB 
in the handling of POWs. The military intelligence officers 
uniformly describe a division of labor in which Army personnel 
capture POWs, GRU officers conduct tactical and operational 
interrogations, and then POWs are turned over for custody and 
final disposition to the MGB. This system operated from before 
World War II to the present. These officers repeatedly assert 
that if any POWs were taken to the Soviet Union, it would have 
been a closely controlled operation of the MGB at the time. 



^''Gosudarst-vennyi Krasno-Znamennyi Nauchino-Issledovatel' sky 
Institut V.V.S. 

^^Amembassy Moscow Message, 1411521Z Apr 93, POW/MIA TEam - 
Mosocw: Weekly Activity Report 12/93, March 28 to April 3, 1993; 
also debrief ings of Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir Poltoratsky, U.S. 
Army Reserve, who had been a member of the TFR-M tesim that 
visited the design bureaus. 
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Colonel Georgii Plotnikov was asked hypothetically if it would 
have been possible to effect such a transfer without GRU officers 
being aware of it. "Yes," he answered without hesitation. "It 
would have been a KGB [MGB] operation in cooperation with North 
Korean intelligence. The Soviet Army had no Gulag and was not 
prepared to deal with a stream of prisoners. The KGB [MGB] could 
do all of these things." The Soviets had the capability to move 
POWs, the Koreans would have permitted such an operation, -^nd 
transport across the PRC would have been ho problem, in 
Plotnikov' s view. "At the time there was train service from 
Pyongyang to Moscow with a stop in China." The POWs, he stated, 
"would have been loaded into trucks with canvas drawn around 
them, then transferred to trains at night . . . The North Koreans 
hated Americans. They would have cooperated in such an operation 
if asked by the Soviets. The North Koreans could have not said 
no to a Soviet request." In Plotnikov's view, "specialized 
organs" in the Soviet Union would have made requests for 
particular types of Americans. "Design Bureaus might have made 
such requests," he said. The Deputy Chairman of the KGB 
[MGB] would be the lowest political level that could have approved 
such an operation that kept the GRU out of the picture. 

Grabbing American POWs [would have been a] political 
decision in response to a request. Infantry was of no 
interest to Soviet intelligence. There would have been no 
regular transfer. American POWs would have been moved as 
specialists fell into the camps. They would be identified 
and moved. The interest would not have been in people wlio 
operated equipment as much as it would have focused on 
people who understood the principles of how things worked. 

Plotnikov's 'hypothesis' conforms to Avraham Shif rin' s account of, 
transfer of POWs by the "security organs" as well as the accounts 
of the exploitation of F-86s and at least one pilot by the Sukhoi 
and MiG Design Bureaus. 

Further confirmation of the MGB role was provided by Major 
Valerii Amirov. » 

The intelligence center in Sarashogan (Sary Shagan) belonged 
to the KGB [MGB] . A task was [started] from 1949-1950. 
Soviet engineers started to design Soviet anti-aircraft and 
missile equipment and weaponry. In other words the SA-75 
(SA-2 Guideline) complex that later provoked such noise in 
Vietnam. They had to create a radar system for that complex 
and secondly, a missile system. The American Air Force then 



^^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Trip Report of Moscow Visit 
December 15-22, 1991, pp. 10-11; and Interview with Colonel 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 
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was better than the Soviet one, by its flying 
characteristics. They were mostly interested in the Sabre 
planes, the F-84 [the Sabre was the F-86] , it was also 
called "Cross". They were interested in weak points of the 
American planes. How to guide a missile in order to make 
Air Force actions more difficult. Second, they were., 
interested in flying characteristics, materials used^or 
building these planes and so on. 

The source [of the requirement] was one of Beria's [Chief of 
the MGB] deputies, who was curator of that complex's 
construction. The construction of that rocket complex was a 
state task. In other words, it was like Komsomol [Young 
Communist League] construction. It was one of the most 
important directions of the engineers activities. Since 
Korea was a first encounter of the Soviet and US military 
equipment and technology, and the US Air Force was stronger 
then, there was a classified directive issued by the KGB . . 
. on collecting all the information concerning the US Air 
Force ... 

The First Directorate of the MGB was responsible for 
collecting information, and the other one, whose number I 
don't know was in charge of providing security. Discipline 
was very strict. Pilots could not cross certain parallels 
in order to fall on their own territory. In order to 
collect all the necessary data on the aircraft technology 
the first group was organized. They would collect planes' 
fragments and send them back through a window on the border. 
There was a window on the Soviet- [Chinese] border, Otpor 
station. This was the window for transporting planes, their 
fragments . They would transport everything including pieces 
of metal up to some navigation equipment, all documents they 
could find. They transported all this through Otpor^^ - Alma 
Ata - Sarashogan [Sary Shagan] . . .^^ 

Major Amirov further stated that in January- February 1952, the 
MGB issued a secret directive through the Ministry of Defense* to 
forces in the field in Korea to not only try to shoot down planes 
but to also capture pilots.'*^ 

So far in the work of the Commission, most of the information 
provided by the Russian side has been from former officers of the 



- ^Otpor was a czarist era name for Manchuria. 

*^Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Major Amirov, 
18 December 1991, Moscow. 

^Hbid. 
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GRU. There has been a traditional rivalry and animosity between 
the GRU and KGB that may have influenced the uniform finger 
pointing by the GRU of ficers interviewed by the U.S. side, ^ 
Unfortunately, the Russian side has provided no former officers 
of the-MGB/KGB as sources of information. The only former 
officers of the MGB/KGB that have provided information have been 
those discovered through the research efforts of TFR-M. Ooe was 
Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich who led TFR-M team members to the 
design bureaus. The other was KGB Lieutenant Colonel Valerxi 
Lavrenstov whom TFR-M team members met in their early December 
visit to the Khabarovsk Krai. He confirmed much of the 
information provided by the GRU officers. 

Lavrentsbv stated that during his research on Japanese and 
Korean POWs he ran across some interesting information that 
suggests that some Jtoiericans may have been held in 
Khabarovsk in "special houses" until they were able to 
recover from their wounds and were then sent on to Moscow 
and other places; however, there is no evidence in 
Khabarovsk who these people were. 

Lavrentsov agreed with the TFR-M assertion that the MGB 
would have beent he only organization with enough resources 
to accomplish that mission, even if only a few Americans 
were involved. Although he did not exclude GRU 
participation, he speculated that the Americans could have 
been moved by either train, ship or air to the USSR, and 
that when they wer in Soviet custody, their names would most 
certainly have been changed to Slavic ones. Lavrentsov 
suggested that an entire false background would have been 
concoctated for each prisoner. 

Lavrentsov said that the Americans would have been mainly 
pilots, taken for their technical expertise . . . According 
to Lavrentsov the GRU would have been intersted in the 
technical information, however, the security and movement of 
the POWs would have been handled by special MGB troops sent 
from Moscow . . . The reason he knows this occured was 
because he was able to find records of "unknown" people 
ordering food, drinks for "special houses."** 

From the American side of the war. Lieutenant Colonel J. Philip 
Corso (Chief, Special Projects Branch of the Intelligence 
Division, Far East Command) was able to put together a picture of 
the personalities who ran the POW operations for the Communist 
side. This picture is reflected in the following statement: 



^^Amembassy Moscow Message, 311004Z Dec 92, Subject: POW/MIA: 
TFR-M Members Visit to. Irkutsk and Khabarovsk. 
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The control system for POW camps in North Korea shows the 
extent of involvement of Soviet "Advisors." The Secretary 
General of the top secretariat was a Soviet officer named 
Takayaransky, Director General of the POW control bureau was 
a. Colonel Andreyev, USSR; its Deputy Director, Lt. Col. 
Baksov, USSSR; for the North Koreans, General Kim 111, North 
Korean Army (alias Pak Dok San, USSR) and General Tu Fing, 
Chinese. The Chief of the Investigation Section (ond-t>f the 
three components of the bureau) was Colonel Faryayev, 
USSR) 



Three Case Studies: 
Inadvertent Glimpses 
into the Soviet Handling of POWs 

The following three cases of Cpt Albert G. Tenney, iLt Roland 
Parks, and Corporal Nick Flores are examples of special handling 
of U.S. POWs by the Soviets. Cpt Tenney was never identified by 
the Communists during the Korean War as having been captured. 
ILt Parks and Cpl Flores were captured directly by the Soviets, 
interrogated, and, for unique reasons, turned over to the 
Chinese. We believe that save for these special circximstances, 
discussed below, both would have been likely candidates for 
transporation to the Soviet Union. 

The Case of Captain Albert G. Tenney, USAF. Information on one 
of the pilots mentioned on Table 1, Cpt Albert G, Tenney has 
recently come to light. This information indicates that he and 
his aircraft may well have been transferred to the Soviet Union. 

Several months ago, a Task Force Russia-Moscow interview revealed 
thatin the early 1950 's, an F-86 was captured intact in North 
Korea- This plane was shipped intact to the Soviet Union for 
technical exploitation by the MiG and Sukhoi design bureaus in 
Moscow. The interviewee also stated that, at the time of 
delivery, the fuselage of the F-86 was filled with sand, 
indicating that the plane had made a forced landing on a beach. 
He also stated that the pilot of this aircraft accompanied the F- 
86 to Moscow, where he underwent debriefing. 

The Joint Commission Support Branch recently interviewed former 
Korean era prisoner of war Brigadier General Michael Dearmond, 
USAP, ret. General Dearmond was an F-86 pilot who was shot down 
and subsequently interrogated by the Russians . He stated that he 



^Atrocities Speech --Preliminary Svnopsis . 12 November 1953, 
p. 6; attached to this document is a cover letter to the Central 
Intelligence Agency, signed by Charles R. Norberg, Chairman of 
the POW Working Group, 12 Noyember 1953. 
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had never heard of pilots disappearing but recounted that one 
incident was mystifying to him. Dearmond's interrogator once . 
brought an identification card and a "chitbook" (offxcer's club 
purchase coupon book) from an F-86 pilot and asked Dearmond to 
explain the "chitbook." Dearmond asked about the fate o£ the 
pilot and the Korean interrogator stated that the pilot had 
crashed into the Yalu River and died. Dearborn remembers that 
the pilot was a Lieutenant (Tenny was promoted to Captain while 
in MIA status). The mystery came in Dearmond's observation that 
given the fact that the pilot ostensibly died in the Yalu River, 
the "chitbook" was not, and appeared never to have been wet. 
Dearmond stated that he completely disbelieved the North Korean s 
account of the fate of the unidentified pilot. 

On 21 December 1992, 72 pages of Korean-era documents (TFR 76) 
were passed to Task Force Russia-Moscow by the Russian side of 
the Joint Commission. These documents dealt exclusively with the 
Korean War period. Among these docximents were inventories of 
personal effects, documents, etc. taken from shot down pilots. 
Only one of these inventory lists (TFR 76-37) has an 
identification card and a "chitbook" (listed as: an Officer's 
club ticket with coupons for mess. Consisting of 7 pages in two^ 
booklets). This is the inventory list for the F-86 pilot Captain 
Albert G. Tenney. 

Captain Tenney (see Appendix B for circumstances of loss) crashed 
in the water at the mouth of the Yalu River on 3 May 52. The 
circumstances of his. crash lead analysts to believe that he could 
have survived the crash. If the Koreans had tried to salvage his 
plane, they most likley would have towed it to shore and onto the 
beach. Since the landing gear was up at the time of Captain 
Tenny' s crash, the plane would have been dragged onto the beach 
nose first, accounting for the mass of sand in the fuselage. 

One final piece of evidence is provided through material provided 
by the Russian side of the Joint Commission. • Captain Tenney 's 
■ name' appears on the "List of 59" entitled "A List of United 
States Air Force Personnel Shot Down in Aerial Combat and by 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery During Military Operations in Korea, Who 
Transited Through an Interrogation Point." 

The Cases of First Lieutenant Roland Parks, USAF. The case of ILt 
Roland Parks, one of the repatriated F-86 pilots, is particularly 
interesting. In this instance, the Soviets directly interrogated 
an F-86 pilot, but because he had inadvertantly violated Chinese 
airspace, eventually turned him over to the Chinese. 



*5joint Commission Support Branch Interview with Brigadier 
General (ret) Michael Dearmond, USAF, 18 August 1993. 
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In an operation over North Korea his aircraft; compass gyros 
became inoperative and he became separated from his flight. He 
finally ejected over the Liaotung Peninsula when he ran out of 
fuel somewhere between the Soviet military zone around Port 
Arthur- and the Chinese city of Dairen. He was captured by 
Chinese peasants and picked up by Soviet personnel . He was taken 
to a Soviet airfield and briefly interrogated. Then he was. taken 
to Port Arthur and rigorously interrogated by: 

relatively high-ranking Soviet military personnel . They ^ 
went over the same questions, got the same answers but then 
extended the interrogation to a regular military 
intelligence interrogation. No question was raised as to 
the wrongfulness of his landing in Port Arthur. He recalled 
that the inteipreter, whom he described as a wizened 
hunchback, had at one point said to him that 'we may tell 
the United States Government that you were killed in a 
crash. ' No reason was given him for turning him over to the 
Chinese Communists."*^ 

ILt Parks' experience was recounted in his own words in U.S. News 
and World Report : 

17 Sep 52. The Russians told me they were taking me to 
Moscow. I had told them I did not want to be turned over to 
the Chinese, and that's probably why they told me they were 
taking me to Russia. I thought they were taking me to the 
Siberian salt mines. I had made up my mind that if we kept 
going north toward Siberia I was going to go over the hill 
[escape] at all costs. 

18 Sep 52. We . . . finally arrived in Antung about 3 p.m. 
Near Antung airfield we stopped. A Russian officer went 
away and came back in about an hour with some Chinese 
officers. Then I was blindfolded while we drove about 30 

. minutes more, stopping at what I learned later was a Chinese 
military base . . . The Russians took away from me 
everything Russian that they had given me, destroying any 



^Samuel Klaus, "Interview with Lt. Roland W. Parks," 15 July 
1955. The interview further stated, "When the Chinese got him 
they told him that they did not know what they were going to do 
with- him. He might, they said, be sent to Korea to a prisoner of 
war camp, but on the other hand his case was special because he 
had come down in China." The fact that the Soviets turned Parks 
over to the Chinese might have been a necessary bow to Chinese 
sovereignty, since he did bail out, albeit inadvertantly, over 
Chinese territory. 
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evidence that I had been in Russian hands/'' 

In the absence of ILt Parks' official debrief ings"*, the JCSB 
reinterviewed him recently. He provided the following 
information: 

About two weeks after Parks arrived at this compound 
[at the Port Arthur naval base] , he was issued a full Set of 
cold weather clothing: boots, overcoat, and shirts. Parks 
was told to put them on by the senior officer who questioned 
him. Parks was told, "We are leaving." Parks asked where 
he was being taken, and the Naval officer stated, "to 
Russia." Parks asked again, and the officer stated, 
"Siberia, where your situation can be properly resolved for 
you to return to the U.S." Parks stated that he did not 
want to go to Siberia because he had heard of the salt 
mines. The Naval officer stated that there were no salt 
mines in Siberia, and that he the Naval officer) was certain 
because he was from Siberia. Parks asked why he was going 
to Siberia and was told, "because diplomats must resolve 
these cases, but you will go and be with other Americans 
like you." Parks was loaded onto a truck and never saw the 
Naval personnel again ... . For reasons that were not 
explained to Parks, he was taken by vehicle along the 
coastal road to the POW collection point in Antung, and was 
turned over to Chinese custody. Parks believes that they 
"changed their minds" about sending him to the Soviet Union 
because of his youth and lack of significant information. 

In this case, we have first-hand evidence that the Soviets 
interrogated an F-86 pilot directly with no Chinese or North 
Korean participation. Not only did they taunt him with hiding 
his POW status behind the plausable story that he had crashed but 



* Prison Diary of Lt. Parks," U.S. News and Wor ld Report. 
June 24, 1955, p. 34. 

**One of the serious gaps in our knowledge is the absence of 
the USAF debrief ings of its repatriated pilots. In a letter to 
Mr. Roger Warren, dated 13 May 1991, Colonel Elliott V. Converse, 
III, Commander, Headquarters United states Air Force Historical 
Research Center, Maxwell AFB, wrote that these debrief ings were 
destroyed about fifteen years before. U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 
debrief ings were discovered by the JCSB at the National Archives 
in Washington in the late Spring of 1993. The JCSB requested the 
Archives to begin declassification. The Army's debrief ings are 
at Fort Meade, Maryland. 

■•'Joint Commission Support Branch, Interview of Retired 
Colonel Roland Parks, 24 August 1993. 
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they also frankly stated that he would be transported to the 
Soviet Union. Only some unknown understanding with the Chinese 
resulted in his transfer to their custody. One can speculate 
that the Chinese would naturally be sensitive, as a matter of 
sovereignty, about the custody of a U.S. pilot who landed on 
their territory. Since ILt Parks figured in the subsequent major 
propaganda campaign built around the so-called 'Arnold 
Crew', the Chinese were probably eager to, acquire U.S. pilots who 
could fill the bill of indictment that the U.S. had criminally 
violated Chinese sovereignty. 

The Case of Corporal Nick Plores, USMC. Our most persuasive 
argument comes from the debriefing and recent personal account of 
former POW Corporal Nick A. Flores, USMC.^° In Corporal Flores' 
case, we have a foot soldier who was interrogated by the Soviets 
at Antung because he was mistaken for a n F-86 pilot. 

Taken prisoner at Koto-ri in November 1950, Corporal Flores spent 
almost three years in a prisoner of war camp. Corporal Flores 
resisted his captors at every opportunity and attempted to escape 
three times. On the last occasion, he stayed at liberty for 
approximately ten days. His fellow prisoners outfitted him with 
uniform parts that would give him the best chance at survival: 
USAF boots, coveralls, and flight jacket, the latter with 'U.S. 
Air Force' written on the front. Corporal Flores led a dozen men 
out of Camp One at Chang Song on 22 July 1952. The majority of 
the men returned to the camp due to sickness, wounds or illness, 
or fear, but Corporal Flores and one other POW pressed on. On 28 
July they agreed to split up in order to increase the chance that 
one would escape to UN lines. Corporal Flores pushed on westward 
toward the coast since he had heard the U.S. Navy was operating 
off shore near Sinuiju. 

On the morning of 1 August, however, he blundered into a 
camouflaged anti-aircraft position overlooking Sinuiju. There he 
surprised a group of Caucasians wearing 'clean' unifdrms and 
speaking Russian. Confronted by an apparent officer in English: 
"You are the American pilot," Flores was bound and blindfolded. 
Instead of being returned to his POW camp, he was bundled into a 
truck and taken across the twin bridges at Sinuiju to Antung in 
Manchuria. He was taken into a building where. His escort 
officer turned him over to someone else, saying again in English, 
"Here is the American F-86 pilot." He then met a translator and 
an interrogator who introduced himself as a Soviet colonel whose 
ncime he cannot remember. During the interrogation, he heard the 



^°The following information was taken from Corporal Flores' 
debrief ings after his repatriation and from extensive interviews 
with members of Joint Commission Suppport Branch, 3-10 August 
1993. 
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noise of several other people who appeared to have been 
listening • 

Over the ensuing four-hour interrogation, Corporal Flores 
continued to maintain that he was a Marine enlisted man and an 
escaped POW but realized that his U.S. Air Force uniform clearly 
identified him as an aviator. What he did not know was th^.t, 
shortly before he had stumbled upon the anti-aircraft posxtion, 
another American had been in that vicinity. At 0920 hours. Major 
Felix Asia, USAF, piloting his F-86 in the vicinity of Sinuiju's 
twin bridges, was jumped by MIGs and was last seen spinning 
toward the southeast. Major Asia was never seen again. 

During the four hours of interrogation. Corporal Flores was 
repeatedly told to/confess that he was an F-86 pilot and was 
asked the identity of his unit and the location of its operating 
base. The interrogator also pursued another line of questioning 
by asking repeatedly about his knowledge of germ warfare. 
Ominously, the interrogator said that "all the other pilots had 
confessed," so he should as well. 

After approximately four hours, in which he was never physically 
mistreated or abused, another person came into the room and 
interrupted the interrogation with a message in Russian. The 
Soviet colonel was audibly distressed and upset with whatever^ 
information he had just received and broke off the interrogation. 
Corporal Flores was taken to another room and asked by someone 
identified as a nurse if he needed any medical help. She asked 
several questions posed as if he were a pilot but left when he 
maintained he was not. After about 18 hours he was loaded aboard 
a truck, still blindfolded. The blindfold was then removed, and 
he was able to see the earth- covered bunker where he had been. 
It was located on a major airfield with rows of MiGs parked 
nearby. He was then driven back under guard across the Yalu 
river and turned over to North Korean authorities who returned 
. him, to Camp One. 

The significance of Corporal Flores' experience in Soviet hands 
is that it demonstrates that the Soviets had a special handling 
procedure for pilots, especially F-86 pilots.' This special 
procedure involved taking the captured pilot directly to a Soviet 
interrogation site, completely bypassing the normal POW camp 
processing procedures. This procedure confirms statements of Shu 
Ping Wa who, described the direct transfer of American pilots 
from capture to Soviet custody. There were three key elements of 
this special handling procedure illustrated in the experience of 
Corporal Flores : 

1. He was taken directly from capture to Soviet custody for 
interrogation. 

2. He was believed to be the pilot of an F-86. 
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3. There was no mistreatment, in expectation of potential 
cooperation in the fulfillment of intelligence collection 
requirements. 

Conclusions 

The Soviets had a program of the highest priority to captuire F-86 
aircraft and pilots for technical exploitation. 

o The Soviet forces in North Korea had 70 teams whose 
mission was the recovery of U.S. pilots. The Chinese turned 
pilots over to Soviet officers as a matter of policy. 

o Soviet policy was to establish a veil of deniability over 
the transfer of prisoners by taking them directly after 
capture to the Soviet Union. Such prisoners were never 
mixed with the general POW population in North Korean or 
Chinese hands. 

o There is no record of repatriated U.S. POWs who were 
transported to the Soviet Union for technical exploitation 
and then repatriated. 

o The Soviet forces in Korea devised and executed a plan to 
force down at least one F-86 intact. 

o Intact F-86 aircraft and at least one pilot were 
delivered to the Sukhoi and Mikoyan Design Bureaus for 
exploitation. 

o A number of POWs, notably including F-86 pilots, were 
transferred by air to the Soviet Union for exploitation of 
their technical knowledge. 

o The evidence suggests that the Soviets had a special 
' interest in the MIAs shown on Table 1 and specifically Cpt 
Albert Tenney and ILt Robert Neimann. There is a good ' 
chance that Cpt Tenney and his aircraft were transferred to 
the Soviet Union for exploitation. 
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Part II 



The Hostage Connection 

POW Exploitation. By the middle of 1950 when Stalin ordered the 
invasion of South Korea, the Soviet Union already had extensive 
experience with the transfer and incarceration of large numbers 
of prisoners. Tens of millions of its own citizens had been 
consigned to the GULAG as well as millions of German and Japanese 
POWs and POWs from other armies allied to the Axis. The Axis 
POWs, in particular, were specifically exploited as labor, much 
of it skilled, to rebuild the war- ravaged and labor- short Soviet 
Union. The labor camp system had become an industrial empire of 
Beria's NKVD within the Soviet Union, an empire constantly in 
need of fresh workers to replenish and expand the work force. 

In 1950 the MVD produced a thousand-page study on the 
exploitation of foreign POWs. This Top Secret document was 
entitled. About Spiea- Onerati v e Work with POWs and Interneeg 
taken Prisoner During the Great Patriotic War of th e Soviet 
People. 1941-1945 . "This document summarizes and assesses the 
methods and results of programs used to exploit foreign POWs on • 
Soviet territory."^' As part of this exploitation program, Soviet 
security agencies heavily recruited agents among these POWs to be 
activated upon their eventual return to their homelands . 
Additionally, the Soviet Union used the possession of these POWs 
to exact important political and economic concessions from the 
new governments of Germany and Japan. Therefore, by the middle 
of 1950, the Soviet Union had at hand a vast, well -practiced, 
efficiently- operating, and profitable system for the collection, 
incarceration, and exploitation of POWs. 

The Stalin - Chou en-lai Meeting. The exploitation Of POWs as 
Soviet state policy was blatantly contained in the minutes- of a 
19 September 1952 meeting between Stalin and Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou en-lai in which he recommended that the Communists 
keep back twenty percent of United Nations POWs as hostages. 

Stalin. "Concerning the proposal that both sides 
temporarily withhold twenty percent of the prisoners of war 
and that they return all the remaining prisoners of war - 
the Soviet delegation will not touch this proposal, and it 



^•Paul M. Cole, The Sharaskha System: Th e Link Between 
Specialized Soviet Prison Camps and Ameri can POW/MIAs in Korea? 
(Draft) (Santa Monica, CA: The RAND Corp., 1993) p.; 14. 
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remains in reserve for Mao Tse- tung. " 

This letter was provided by the Russian side of the Joint 
Commission. We believe that large numbers of United Nations 
POWs, the overwhelming number of whom were soldiers of the 
Republic of Korea Army (ROKA) , were already being secreted, away 
in camps throughout the Soviet Union, as will be shown by J:he 
statements of Lieutenant General Khan San Kho and Zygmunt 
Nagorski. 

Lieutenant General Kan San Kho. The essence of the Stalin - Chou 
en-lai meeting was corroborated by a senior retired Soviet 
officer, Kan San Kho, who had been seconded to the North Korean 
- People's Army, promoted to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
who eventually served as the deputy chief of the North Korean 
MVD. He stated in November 1992 that he assisted in the transfer 
of thousands of South Korean POWs into 300 to 400 camps in the 
Soviet Union, most in the taiga but some in Central Asia as well. 
LTG Kan's testimony shows the POW element of the GULAG was 
operating efficiently at this time in absorbing large numbers of 
UN POWs. Although LTG Kan admitted only to knowledge of Korean 
prisoners, his interview strongly suggests the possibility that 
other UN POWs, including Americans, could also have been 
condemned to the camp system. 

Colonel Gavril I. Korotkov. Another Soviet source is retired 
Soviet Army Colonel Gavril Ivanovich Korotkov, who served from 
July 1950 to mid- 1954 as part of a general staff -based analytical 
group reporting to Marshal Rodion Malinovskiy, then commander-in- 
chief. Far East Military District, on developments in 
intelligence (tactical and technical) gained from the ongoing war 
in Korea. Specifically, Korotkov' s political section was 
reisponsible for reporting on political information, the morale 
and psychological well-being of U.S. units engaged in Korea. 
This information was to be used in support of propaganda 
activities and possibly the refinement of operational /contingency 
plans. Colonel Korotkov provided the following infonnation in an 
interview in August 1992: 

Soviet military specialists had been given approval to 
interrogate U.S. POWs. There were two stages to this process: 

Stage 1, Interrogations in North Korea. These were 
conducted at the front, immediately after POWs had been 



^^"Minutes of the Meeting Between Comrade Stalin with Chou 
en-lai, 19 Sep 1952, translated in Draft TFR 37-11. 

^^Amembassy Moscow Message, 271140Z, Subject: POW/MIA: 
Interview with General Kan San Kho. 
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transferred into the hands of the North Korea-based Soviet 
forces. Initial contact focused on gaining operational and 
tactical intelligence, such as order- of -battle, etc. 

State 2, Transfer to the Soviet Union. Korotkov was not 
aware of exactly who selected which American POWs for 
transfer to the Soviet Union for further interrogation, or 
which criteria were used in the selection process, bulr-the 
most likely characteristics were experience, i.e.> seniority 
- field grade officers and above. Two separate groups 
handled these military interrogations, the GRU- subordinated 
intelligence group which was interested in detailed tactical 
and technical intelligence, and the main political 
directorate -subordinated group, which was interested m 
political intelligence. 

Korotkov had only limited knowledge of the procedures for the 
movement of Americans to and through the USSR, he did not know 
where the processing facilities or camps were located in North 
Korea. On several occasions he had visited the Soviet naval base 
at Pos'yet which served as a transit point for the movement of 
American POWs north to Khabarovsk. Although there was an 
airfield nearby, he believed that the bulk of the Americans were 
transported from Pos'yet to Khabarovsk by rail. But most likely 
at least some of the POWs were moved from North Korea or China by 
air. 

Korotkov stated that the American POWs were kept under the 
control of the MGB. Generally, military interrogators had only a 
few hours with the Americans, although they sometimes had up to a 
few days, depending on the nature and perceived value of the 
information or source. While the POWs were at Khabarovsk, the 
MGB controlled them when they were not being interrogated. Once 
the process was completed, the POWs were returned to the control 
of the MGB. Therefore, Korotkov stated, he had no direct 
knowledge of the fate of these personnel. Although Korotkov did 
not "know the exact number, he felt that the number of Americans 
processed through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds. Despite the 
fact that his political group had access to only a portion of the 
total nximber of POWs interrogated by the analytical group, he 
felt confident in this high estimate. Following the rout of the 
24th Infantry Division in July and August 1950, there were "tens 
of American POWs" as Colonel Korotkov put it, but the number 
climbed quickly through the first months of the war. 
Furthermore, he indicated that operational directives said that 
Americans caught behind North Korean lines should be taken alive, 
not Jcilled. A number of American pilots were taken alive. 
Moreover, Korotkov indicated that the Koreans were quite willing 
to allow the Soviets direct access and eventual control over U.S. 
POWs. By contrast, the Chinese, according to Colonel Korotkov, 
were very reluctant to release control over Americans who came 
into their hands . 
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Colonel Korotkov further stated that he had personally 
interrogated two American POWs, one of whom Was a LTC Black. He 
could not remember the names of any other of the American POWs 
who had been processed through Khabarovsk. All reports on U.S. 
POW interrogations from Colonel Korotkov' s analytical group were 
forwarded to the Headquarters, Far East Military District- The 
political group's reports were also sent directly to the Spviet 
Army's Main Political Administration, 7th Directorate, and the 
technical group's reports were sent through GRU (Military 
Intelligence) channels to Moscow. An effort was made to gain the 
cooperation of POWs and turn their allegiance. Those prisoners 
who demonstrated a willingness to cooperate were separated from 
the majority and given favorable treatment. However, as he 
remembers it, the number of Americans who cooperated was very 
small, in contrast with the Soviet experience with German POWs in 
World War II, of whom a higher percentage was willing to 
cooperate . An overall report was compiled which assessed the 
morale of U.S. servicemen in Korea. Colonel Korotkov stated that 
he had seen a copy of this report in the GRU archives at 
Podol'sk." 

In his first interview. Colonel Korotkov stated that he had 
interviewed a U.S. officer, LTC Black. We believe that this may 
have been USAF LTC Vance Eugene Black who was reported by other 
POWs to have died of mistreatment and malnutrition in a North 
Korean POW damp. Another retired Soviet officer, GRU Colonel 
Aleksandr Semyonvich Orlov, stated that h6 had arranged for an 
interview by a Pravda correspondent with LTC .Vance Black. In 
his subsequent interview with MG Loeffke, Colonel Korotkov denied 
having interrogated LTC Black, stating that he perhaps we had 
confused the name with a black POW. Task Force Russia 
interviewers, however, were adamant that he had been referring to 



**Amembassy Moscow Message, 241259Z Aug 92 Subject: POW/MIA 
Team Interview with Colonel Korotkov. 

"Lieutenant Colonel Vance Eugene Black, as singed to the 
headquarters of the 19th Air Force, was on a B-29 of the 98th 
Bomb Group that was shot down by enemy flak on 2 May 1951 over 
Pyongyang, North Korea. He died in captivity on or about 1 
November 1951. His death was witnessed by ILt Robert J. O' Shea, 
USMC. Lt. Col. Black died of mistreatment, and starvation at the 
infamous North Korean POW camp called "Pak's Palace". 

- ^'Amembassy Moscow Message, 151645Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: POW/MIA Team Interview With Colonel (Ret) Orlov. See 
also Pravda Special Correspondent, "The Way of Interventionists," 
Pravda, 14 August 1951, p. 4 (translated in TFR 31-1). Colonel 
Orlov stated that LTC Black was considered a suitable subject for 
interview because of his position as a staff officer. 
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the family name "Black" rather than to the black race. In this 
second interview. Colonel Korotkov remembered that the first 
officer he interviewed had been an Army first lieutenant, most 
likely from the 24th Infantry Division, but that he could 
remember nothing else. He had better recall about an Air Force 
pilot because he found much in common with him, such as color of 
hair (light), height (about 6' 2"), rank (captain). He also, said 
the pilot was about 28 to 30 years old. Colonel Korotkov also 
stated that while he was assigned to the project of interrogating 
Americans in the Far East during the Korean War, he also 
interrogated Japanese POWs, captured in world War II, and still 
held in Soviet cutody. Here is an admission that foreign POWs 
were part of an overall system of exploitation." 

Colonel Korotkov changed his statement in a subsequent interview 
with Major General Bernard Loeffke, former Director of Task Force 
Russia (now Joint Commission Support Branch - JCSB) , in September 
1992 after being contacted by a member of the Russian Foreign 
Intelligence Service. He then stated that the interrogations^ 
took place somewhere undefined, which he could not remember, in 
the Chinese- Korean- Soviet tri-border area. In MG Loeffke' s 
words: 

Since that encounter, the colonel changed his story as to 
the location where he interrogated U.S. POWs. Even after 
having been contacted by the KGB official, COL Korotkov 
agreed to answer questions on tape in front of Russian LTC 
Osipov, General Volkogonov's assistant. This interview took 
place on September 29. He said he and other Soviet officers 
in Soviet and at times Chinese uniforms had interrogated 
U.S. POWs over a 1-2 year period (1951-52) in an area near 
the borders of USSR, Korea and China. In this new version, 
Korotkov claims that he did not know, if that particular 
location was in Russia or not. The important point is that 
he would not say that it was not inside Russia. In all 
. previous interviews he had specifically said that these 
interrogations took place in Khabarovsk. The colonel was 
obviously willing to oblige the security services by not' 
saying that it took place in Khabarovsk; but he was not 
willing to say that it did not take place on Russian soil. 
The colonel's official statement on tape, and in front of a 
Russian officer assigned to the Joint POW/MIA Commission 
cannot easily be refuted. Korotkov is a respected military 



"Amembassy Moscow Message, 261132Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Follow-up Interview with Colonel Gavriil Korotkov. 
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officer with prestigious academic credentials." 

What Colonel Korotkov did not do was to deny that Soviet military 
personnel, including himself, were directly involved in the^ 
interrogation of a "large" number of American POWs during the 
Korean War.^' In a subsequent videotaped interview recorded by 
Mr. Ted Landreth, an Australian journalist, Colonel Korotkov 
clearly stated that American POWs had been taken "through -y- 
Khabarovsk" into the camp system. Their ultimate destination he 
did not know. 

Later in discussions with Colonel Stuart Herrington, during the 
December 1992 Joint Commission meeting in Moscow he restated that 
the prisoners were escorted by a female Soviet Border Guards v 
Officer in Soviet uniform. He also stated that he conducted his 
interrogations in Soviet uniform. During the Korean War, as the 
Russian side has explained, the Soviets attempted to establish 
deniability of involvement by a policy of dressing its military- 
personnel, who served in Korea, in Chinese or North Korean 
uniforms. U.S. intelligence reporting during the Korean War as 
well as the testimony of a number of POWs who had contact with 
Soviet personnel tends to confirm this policy. There are also 
some examples of the Soviets' failure to adhere to this policy, 
usually involving hasty interrogations conducted shortly after 
capture. However, these examples are in the minority. 
Specifically, there are no known examples of Soviet officers 
wearing Soviet uniforms participating in formal interrogations 
with the exceptions of the cases of ILt Parks and Cpl Flores, 
"cited in Part I. For Soviet personnel to have worn their 
uniforms during the interrogation of U.S. POWs argues at a 
minimum that the POWs were in the Soviet Union and that the 
Soviet authorities may have considered the issue of deniability 
to be irrelevant for men who were never going home. 

Lieutenant Colonel Philip J. Corse. Further evidence comes 
from contemporary U.S. intelligence sources. LTC Philip Corso, 
■ who 'served as Chief, Special Projects Branch of the Intelligence 
Division, Far East Command, under Generals Douglas MacArthur,. 
Matthew Ridgway and Mark Clark during the Korean War. One of his 
primary duties was to keep track of enemy POW camps in North 
Korea, their location, the conditions at these camps, the 
estimated number of U.S. and other UN POWs held at each camp, and 
their treatment at the hands of the enemy. He has stated 



"Amembassy Moscow Message, 021430Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Maj Gen Loeffke's Personal Assessment of Moscow POW/MIA 
Tecim's Operations. 

^'Amembassy Moscow Message, 261132Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Follow-Up Interview with Colonel Gavril Korotkov. 
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emphatically under oath before the U.S. Senate that U.S, POWs 
were taken to the Soviet Union. He stated that his information 
came from hundreds of intelligence reports from agents, 
defectors. North Korean and Chinese POWs, civilians, and 
repatriated U.S. POWs."^" He also stated that at least two and 
possibly three trainloads of U.S. POWs were transferred from 
Chinese to Soviet custody at the rail transshipment point of 
Manchuoli on the Manchurian- Chita Oblast border of China and the 
Soviet Union. He estimated that each trainload could carry a 
maximum of 450 POWs. His information formed the basis of a ma: or 
national policy decision by President Eisenhower in 1954. LTC 
Corso's professional determination of the situation was based on 
the concentrated application of the intelligence resources of the 
United States." 

LTC Corso stated during a videotaped interview with Task Force 
Russia in January 19.93: 

I secured this information from I'd say, hundreds of . 
prisoner of war reports, from Chinese and North Korea, who 
actually saw these prisoners being transported and later I 
talked to a few high level Soviet defectors who confirmed it 
- that this transfer was going on . . . And that they were 
being taken to the Soviet Union. We estimated they were 
taken there for intelligence purposes. The operation, as 
far as we were concerned, was a GRU/NKVD operation in those 
days. And it was mostly to elicit information from them, 
possibly take over their identities or use them as agents, 
or . . . to assume their identities. And we had information 
along this line that this was being done .... Also, we 
had information that once the information was taken from 
them, and they were used, how the Soviets saw fit to use 
them, they were eliminated, and they would never come back. 
Which actually happened - they never came back. They were 
killed, which was Soviet policy, also. 

'The source of this information, as I said, was hundreds of 
prisoner reports. North Korean and Chinese prisoners that we 
took, defectors and other intelligence that I can't describe 
for certain reasons. And, as I say, photographs, because we 



**rhe U.S. side of the Joint Commission has conducted an 
intensive search for the hundreds of intelligence reports that 
Lieutenant Colonel Corso has cited. No reports of that magnitude 
have, been found. 

"Statement of Lt. Col. Philip J. Corso, ;U.S. Army (ret.). 
Hearings of U.S. Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 
Washington, D.C., November 10, 1992. Interview with Lt. Col. 
Corso by Task Force Russia, 11 November 1992. 
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photographed the camps, and so we saw movements, and the 
people on the ground, civilians, also would come through. 
This was the intelligence process, put together very, very 
carefully, for a long period of time, matching all 
information and putting them together to show a pattern m. 
the picture.*^ • 

LTC Corso's single most dramatic source was North Korean " 
Lieutenant General Pak San Yong. Pak was a Soviet colonel of 
Korean ethnicity who had been seconded to the North Korean 
People's Army and promoted to lieutenant general. He was also a 
member of the North Korean Communist Central Committee. Pak had 
been captured and disguised himself as a private but had been 
denounced by ant i- Communist fellow prisoners. Under 
interrogation, he revealed that U.S. POWs had been sent to the 
Soviet Union and that they had been prioritized by specialty and 
that he had a list of those specialties. Pak had no information 
on the number of POWs sent to the Soviet Union." 

In response to a question on how closely the defector information 
paralleled the information from POWs, LTC Corsd responded: 

Very close, in fact. What I was seeking from the defectors 
was the KGB/GRU operation. Not so much that prisoners were 
being taken to the Soviet Union, because we already knew 
that. But I wanted to learn more of the method of the 
operation of the GRU/KGB on how they used these prisoners, 
because that was the intelligence aspect of this. We knew 
that some were being used for espionage and maybe some for 
sabotage and we wanted to know what we could find out. So, 
mostly, my information on numbers and the transfer of 
prisoners was not taken from defectors. I didn't need that 
from defectors - we had that information, but operations 
within the Soviet Union, and the way they treated and what 
they did with these prisoners - that was where we were 
lacking in a lot of our information. And that I tried to 
'get - and I got it - from defectors.** 

LTC Corso's concern that U.S. POWs were being recruited and 
trained for espionage missions was born out in June 1954 when the 
U.S. Army advised the Air Force that 



"statement provided by LTC Corso to Task Force Russia, 23 
February 1993, and video interview of LTC Corso conducted with 
Task. Force Russia on the same date; 

"Annex B to Task Force Russia Biweekly Report 13 November 
1992, Subject: Interview with LTC (Retired) Philip Coirso. 



**Ibid. 



evidence had been uncovered which concerned the assignment 
of Sabotage and Espionage missions to repatriated American 
'^W^' prisoners of war during "Big and Little Switch, " and that 

quite recently new cases of this type have been discovered. 

The memorandum further stated that "Army intelligence could not 
rule out the possibility that POWs had accepted 'sleeper' 
missions." The Army took this seriously enough to bar 
repatriated POWs from accepting overseas assignments for eighteen 
months after their return to the United States.^ 

Lieutenant Colonel Delk Simpson. LTC Corso's determination and 
that of the Far East Command were corroborated in part by a more 
— humble source in March 1954 when a former Soviet railway worker 
made an extensive statement to the U.S. Air Force Liaison 
Officer, LTC Delk Simpson, in Hong Kong. He also described his 
observation of the transfer of several trainloads of U.S. POWs 
from Chinese to Soviet custody at Manchuoli, his place of work, 
in 1951 and 1952. He first observed POWs in the railroad station 
the Spring of 1951. About three months later, he observed a 
second shipment and was impressed with the large number of blacks 
among the POWs. He was also able to identify OD outer clothing 
and the field jacket M1943, the very uniform item that the mass 
of U.S. POWs would be wearing. The railway worker further stated 
that he was told by a close Russian friend whose job was 
numbering railroad cars passing through Man-chu-li that numerous 
other POW trains passed through Man-chu-li. These shipments were 
reported often and when United Nations forces were on the 
offensive.^^ 

John Foster Dulles. Based on the Hong Kong report and other 
information that the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, sent 
a message to Ambassador Boylan in Moscow on 19 April 1954 
stating, "This report corroborates previous indications UNC POWs 
might have been shipped to Siberia during Korean hostilities." 
He then instructed Ambassador Boylan to approach the highest 



^Memorandum to Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 Intelligence, 
Department of the Army (Secret) from Gilbert R. Levy, Chief, 
Counter Intelligence Division, Directorate of Special 
Investigations, The Inspector General, iDepartment of the Air 
Force, June 14, 1954. 

^*^^Paul M. Cole, World War II > Korean War, and Early Cold War 
MIA-POW Issues (draft) (Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corporation, 
April 1993) p. 578. 

^^Foreign Service Despatch, Amcongen, Hong Kong, Desp. No. 
1716, March 23, 1954. 
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available level Foreign Ministry official with an Aide Memoire/^ 
On 5 May, the following message was delivered to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry: 

The United States Government has recently received reports 
which support earlier indications that American prisoners of 
war who had seen action in Korea have been transported to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and that . they^are 
now in Soviet custody. The United States desires to receive 
urgently all information available to the Soviet Government 
concerning these American personnel and to arrange for their 
repatriation at the earliest possible time/^ 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry responded with a dismissive note on 
13 May 1954: 

The assertions in the note of the United States Government 
that American prisoners of war, participants in military 
action in Korea, have been transferred to the Soviet Union 
and are at the present time maintained under Soviet guard 
are without any kind of basis and are clearly invented, as 
there are not and have not been any such persons in the 
Soviet Union 

Captain Mel Gile. Echoing the claims of both LTC Corso and LTC 
Simpson, was the information provided by CPT Mel Gile, Far East 
Command Liaison Group, during the Korean War.- In interviews in 
1990, CPT Giles maintained that one of his agents had found that 
63 U.S. POWs were being shipped by truck and rail from Pyongyang, 
North Korea to Chita, in the Soviet Union in January 1952. Gile 
insisted that the report was considered so credible that the U.S. 
command cancelled air strikes on the railway that would be 
carrying the POWs.^^ 

CCRAK. An example of the reporting sources described by LTC 
Corsp was an Airmy Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities 



^^State Department Message from Secretary of State to U.S. 
Ambassador, Moscow, dtd 19 April 1954. 

^^Aide Memoire (No. 947) from U.S. Embassy Moscow to the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry, May 5, 1954. 

'^^Soviet Foreign Ministry Note, dtd May 13, 1954. 

"''^"Chronology of Policy and Intelligence Matters Concerning 
Unaccounted for U.S. Military personnel at the end of the Korean 
Conflict and During the Cold War, " Prepared by the Office of 
Senator Bob Smith, Vice -Chairman, Select Committee on POW/MIA 
Affairs, November 10, 1992, p. 6. 
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Korea (CCRAC) memorandum of 24 February 1953 -which reported: 

The following information was received from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Republic of Korea Government. Report 
originated from the Nationalist Chinese Embassy -- 

According to reliable information, the Communist Chinese 
Force have transferred UN POWs to Russia in violatioff"of the 
Geneva Conference. These POWs will be specially trained at 
Moscow for espionage work. POWs transferred to Moscow are 
grouped as follows: British 5, Americans 10, Canadians 3, 
and 50 more from various countries. 

Russia has established a Higher Informant Training Team at 
Uran, Hodasong (phonetic) in Siberia in October 1952. 500 
persons are receiving training, one third of them women. 
Japanese constitute the largest group and the. others are 
Korean, Filipinos, Burmese, and American. 

The date of this information is October - 22 December 1952 . The 
U.S. Army Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities, Korea, 
comments in this memorandxun: 

This office has received sporadic reports of POWs being 
moved to the USSR since the very inception of the 
hostilities in Korea. These reports came in great volume 
through the earlier months of the. war, and then tapered off 
to a standstill in early 1951, being revived by a report 
from January of this year (1953). It is definitely possible 
that such action is being taken as evidenced by past 
experience with Soviet authorities. All previous reports 
State POWs who are moved to the USSR are technical 
specialists who are employed in mines, factories, etc. This 
is the first report that are being used as espionage agents 
that is carried by this office.'' 

Zygmiint Nagorski. In addition to the Man-chu-li transit point, 
other routes for POW transfer to the Soviet Union have been • 
identified. The journalist, Zygmunt Nagorski, obtained this 
information from two members of the MVD and an employee of the 
Transsiberian Railroad. This other POW transit point was through 
the North Korean-Soviet border at Pos' yet between November 1951 
and April 1952 when ice closed the Pacific coast and the Tatar 
Straits. These POWs were taken from Pos 'yet through Chita by 
rail to Molotov (now Perm). The dates .of this operation coincide 



"Memorandum, Headquarters, Combined Command for 
Reconnaissance Activities Korea, 8242 Army Unit, CCRAK # M-101, 
24 February 1953, Subject: CCF Military Conference concerning 
the Far East Situation. 
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exactly with the dates for the transfer of POWs in the Hong Kong 
report, November 1951 to April 1952."" 

Another route was by sea when the ice receded. POWs, apparently 
mostly- South Koreans from the Republic of Korea Army (ROKA) and 
other South Korean political prisoners, were transported by sea 
to Soviet Far Eastern ports such as Magadan and Okhotsk from 
which they were moved to the infamous Kolyma complexes around 
Yakutsk and to Vankarem on the Chukotsk Sea and to Ust Maisk on 
the Aldan River. These prisoners apparently were selected 
because of their anti- communist attitudes. The POWs sent to the 
Yakutsk ASSR were forced to build and staff coal mines, earth 
works, and dams and were under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Coal Production and the Ministry of Forests. The camps were 
under the command of an MVD officer named Sorotchuk. The POWs 
sent to the Chukotsk Peninsula, apparently to the number of at 
least 12,000, were used to build roads, electric power plants, 
and airfields. A civilian party functionary, probably a member 
of the MGB, was in charge of political education and 
indoctrination. He appeared to have been an ethnic Korean Soviet 
named Chinbo. There was a high mortality rate among all these 
prisoners.^* 

From Pos'yet and possibly Man-chu-li about 300 U.S. and/or 
European POWs reportedly were transported by rail to Chita and 
from there to Molotov (now Perm) in February 1952 under heavy MVD 
guard. In the previous August and November of 1951,. there had 
also been the movement of POWs from Chita. These latter POWs had 
been sent to Archangelsk Oblast to camps at Kotlas on the 
Northern Dvina and to Lalsk. In March of 1952, POWs passed 
through Khabarovsk and Chita to Molotov about every two weeks in 
small groups of up to 50 men. Chita appears to have been a 
concentration point for the POWs where they were incarcerated in 
the local MVD prisons, and when a sufficient number had been 
collected, then sent on to Molotov. The POWs may have been 
undergoing a selection process at this time. From December 1951 
through the end of April 1952, trains of U.S.. and European 
(probably British) POWs passed at intervals into the Komi-Permysk 
National District to Molotov, Gubakha, Kudymkar, and Chermoz. In 
April 1952, a number of U.S. officer POWs, referred to informally 
as the 'American General Staff, were kept under strict isolation 
in Molotov. In the town of Gubakha and in the industrial regions 
of Kudymkar and Chermoz, there were three isolated camps and one 



.- ""Central Intelligence Agency, Information Report, 15 July 
1952, Subject: Location of Certain Soviet Transit Camps for 
Prisoners of War from Korea. Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr., "Unreported 
G.I.'s in Siberia," Escfuire . May 1953. 

"*Ibid. 
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interrogation prison for U.S. POWs. At a camp called Gaysk about 
200 POWs were kept and forced to work in workshops assembling 
rails and doing various technical jobs. These camps were_ 
completely isolated. Political education and indoctrination was 
carried out by the local Party organization headed by a 
functionary named Edovin, a delegate from the Obkom of tha Komi- 
Perm National District. All these camps were under the cqpimand 
of an officer named Kalypin. Every few days several of tKe POWs 
were removed from the camps and not returned. 

In 1990 Nagorski was quoted in the T.na Anaeles Times as stating 
that in the 1950s his foreign reporters had an extensive 'source 
network' of truck drivers and other working-class Soviets 
employed at or near prisons in Molotov, Khabarovsk, Chita, Omsk, 
Chermoz and elsewhere. Nagorski claimed his sources informed him 
that there were still up to 1,000 Americans POWs m Siberia from 
the Korean War when he last had contact with them in the late 
1950s. 

Other Foreign Sources. Over the years reports of American POWs 
in Soviet custody were provided by a number of foreign sources 
which are described below: 

Turkish Traveler. On 5 February 1954 a reliable, friendly 
foreign intelligence service reported to an agency of the 
the U.S. information they had received from a Turkish source 
traveling in Central Asia. The source, who had been 
interrogated in Turkey, states that while at Mukden, 
Manchuria, he "saw several coaches full of Europeans who 
were also taken to the USSR. They were not Russians. 
Source passed the coaches several times and head them talk 
in a language unknown to him." The source stated that one 
of the coaches was full of wounded Caucasians who were not 
speaking at all." 

Conclusions 



1990. 



"Ibid. 

'"Senator Bob Smith citing the Los Anaeles Times, 8 July 



- ""Charity Interrogation Report No. 619 referenced in 
declassified cables dtd 23 march 1954 and cited in "Chronology of 
Policy and Intelligence Matters Concerning Unaccounted for U.S. 
Military Personnel at the End of the Korean Conflict and During 
the Cold War, " Prepared by he Office of Senator Bob Smith, Vice- 
Chairman, Select Committed on POW/MIA Affairs, November 10, 1992. 
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The Soviets transferred several hundred U.S. Korean War POWs to 
the USSR and did not repatriate them. This transfer was maxnly 
politically motivated with the intent of holding them as 
political hostages, subjects for intelligence exploitation, and 
skilled labor within the camp system. 

o There were at least two rail transshipment point s"~f or 
POWs: 

o Through the Manchurian rail transshipment point of 
Man- chu-li into the Soviet Union. 

o Through North Korea to the rail center at Pos'yet 
across the border in the Primorksiy Krai. 

o Large numbers of UNC POWs were transported by sea to 
a number of Soviet ports on the Sea of Japan and Sea of 
Okhotsk for rail transportation into the interior of 
the Soviet Union. 

o Large numbers of South Korean POWs were also taken as 
part of this program and made up the bulk of the transfer 
population. 

o A intense period of activity for the rail transportation 
of POWs was November 1951 through April 1952. 
Transportation by ship took place, for at least some of the 
prisoners, during the ice free months. 

o From Khabarovsk POWs were sent by rail to another 
collection point in Chita and then to a nvimber of camps m 
the Komi-Perm National District. 
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Part III 



Evidence from Within the Soviet Union 



Once the transfer of U.S. Korean War POWs to the Soviet Union was 
completed, the prisoners would have faced a long period oT 
imprisonment. In that time, the opportunity increased for their 
whereabouts to become known to citizens of the USSR. Most of 
that knowledge appears logically to have come from other 
prisoners in the vast Soviet concentration camp system. Before 
1992, occasional reports of contact with U.S. POWs in the Soviet 
camp system filtered out of the Soviet Union and were recorded by 
United States intelligence agencies. However, after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, a number of former Soviet citizens have come 
forward to report such contacts. 

One of the difficulties in matching the names provided by these 
former Soviet citizens was the practice by Soviet prison 
authorities to often change the names of foreign prisoners and to 
forbid them to use their real names. This practice was confirmed 
by Lieutenant General (retired) of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (MVD) Yuriy Filippovich Yezerskiy. 

Yezerskiy stated that tracking down specific foreigner 
prisoners in the former Soviet prison system would bevery 
difficult because the names of foreigners were routinely 
changed, usually to other foriegn rather than to Russian 
names. He suggested that the best source for the real names 
of prisoners wouldlikely be other prisoners who knew them. 
He suspected that records of name changes may exist, most 
likely somewhere in Moscow.'* 

In possible confirmation of Lieutenant General Yezerskiy' s 
testimony, none of the persons named in the following sighting 
reports can be identified through U.S. casualty records of the 
Korean War. 



Sightings in the Komi ASSR 

Sighting No. 1. Lieutenant General Yezerskiy further stated that 
he had seen four to five Americans in Vorkuta, in the Komi ASSR, 
in 1954-1956. These individuals were at the time all in their 
early to mid- twenties . He said he thought they were all from the 



■"Amembassy Moscow Message, 2711132Z May 93, Sxibject: 
POW/MIA Team - Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 19/93, May 9 to 
15, 1993. 
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world War II period but that they could have been from the Korean 
War. 

Sighting No. 2. The Case of Captain Mooradian. One of the most 
precise reports was made by Nikolai Dmitriyevich Kazersky to Task 
Force Russia-Moscow team members on 27 October 1992. Mr. . 
Kazersky had been decorated twice in the Great Patriotic War but 
thereafter had been sentenced to twenty years in the camps".- He 
served at a camp called Zimka in the Komi ASSR and was released 
in the general amnesty after Stalin's death. He stated that 
while in the camp, he met U.S. Korean War POW from California. 
According to the TFR-M report: 

Kazersky was aware that there were Americans at Zimka from 
camp rumor, and, in the Fall of 1952 or the Spring of 19,53, 
he had a single enounter with an American pilot who had been 
shot down in North Korea and forced to land in Soviet 
territory near Vladivostok. The pilot said his plane had a 
crew of three and his radioman had been in Zimka as well, 
but had possibly been moved to another camp called "Yaser" 
after a brief period. The pilot did not know what had 
happened to the third crew member. 

The pilot remained at Zimka for three to six months, and was 
then transferred to an unknown location. He was about 

• thirty years old, five feet seven inches tall, slender, 
dark-haired and dark- complected, and in good health. He did 
not smoke and had a small oval scar on one of his cheeks. 
Kazersky believes he was of southern European origin, 
perhaps Italian or Greek. The pilot, whose nickname was 
"The American" (Amerikanets) lived in barracks number six, 
and worked in the consumer goods (Shirpotreb) section making 
frames for greenhouses. Kazersky had direct contact with 
the American only once and communication was difficult, the 
pilot had been in isolation for a year or more, and had 
learned very little Russian. Kazersky knew very little 

* English. He could not recall the pilot's name (prisoners 
were almost always addressed by nickname , but is still ' 
firmly convinced that he was an American pilot. 

At our request provided this information to Air Force Casualty 
Affairs which did a computer search of its MIAs using the 
military and biographical information stated by Mr. Kazersky. 
Air Force Casualty found a suprisingly close match in Cpt Ara 
Mooradian, USAF, who was reported missing in action on 23 October 
1951. Although not all information matched perfectly, there was 
agreement on the following points: 



■"Amembassy Moscow Message, 301715Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Interview with Nikolay Dmitriyevich Kazersky. 



1. Mooradian's date of loss could have placed him in a camp 
at the time stated by Kazersky. 

2. He was from Fresno, California, the state Kazersky 
remembered. . 

3. Mooradian fit the physical description and was da'rk- 
haired and complected. He was of Armenian origin and couia have 
been confused in Kazersky' s memory for a southern European. 

4 Six members of Mooradian's B- 29 were listed as missing 
in action, two bodies were recovered, and five were repatrxated. 
The man Kazersky met could have been refering to the survivors of 
his crew that were in the camp, one of whom was the radar -- not 
raido -- operator. 

5. Although there was nothing in Cpt Mooradian's file that 
indicated he had a facial scar, an examination of his photo in 
Air Force Manual 200-25 showed a faint round scar on his right 
cheek. ^ This photo was enhanced by the National Photographic 
Interpretation Center whose analysts concluded that the mark was 
not a photographic anomaly but probably was indeed a scar. 

The areas of disagreement with Kazersky' s statement are: 

1. Mooradian's aircraft was shot down over the Bay of Korea 
which was on the opposite side of the Korean Peninsula from 
Vladivostok. 

2. He was the bombadier rather than the pilot of his B-29. 

3. His aircraft had a crew of thirteen and not three. 

4. Cpt Mooradian was 6 '1/2" tall instead of 5' 8". 

At a subsequent interview, Mr. Kazersky was shown a photo line-up 
of missing pilots and asked to identify the American he had met. 
He chose four photos as possibly being the one, one of which .was 
that of Cpt Mooradian. 

Sighting No. 3. On 18 March 1993, TFR-M team members interviewed 
former prison guard Grigoriy Nikolayevich Minayev in St. 
Petersburg. Minayev claimed a guard from another battalion who 
worked at the maximum sercurity prison in Mozindur (Mezhador) , 
just south of Syktyvkar, Komi ASSR, told him in September 1983 of 
ah American Korean War POW who was being kept there under maximum 
security (Osobyy Rezhim) . In addition, Minayev said that his 



'"Air Force Manual. 200-25, Missing in Action -- Korea. 16 
January 1961, p. 95; 
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warrant officer training courses mentioned that foreign "^ates 
were held in Syktykvar during the fifties and ^^^^les While he 
was guard at the inter- oblast MVD/KGB hospital {ITK-12) in St. 
Petersburg. Minayev maintained that as recently as three years 
aao hi saw foreign inmantes brought there and secretly treated in 
a^separlte hospital wing in a ward for "imperialist intruders."" 

Sighting No. 4. On 26 March 1993, in response to the 
advertisement placed in the Russian newspaper Nezavisimaya 
Gazlta Allkandra Yakovelenvha Istogina called TFR-M to report 
?htfh4r husband, Leonid Sidko, had met an American POW in Minlag 
CaSo Inta? which is located south of Vorkuta in the Komi ASSR. 
ShS 4ta?ed that Sidko had met and served with the American from 
1953 to 1954, whose name he remembered as Alek Muller Zayolitz. 
According to Istogina; her husband had described him as 
app?oximltely 30 ?ears old, had dark hair, and spoke Russian 
well . She said her husband indicated that the American was 
transferred with several Germans to Moscow m 1954. 

Sighting No. 5. On 6 April 1993, TFR-M team members received a 
li?ter It the U.S. Embassy in Talinn from Mr. Elmar Vesker. Mr. 
Vesker stated that after Stalin's death m March 1953, an 
ISlr?can naSed Boris Holtzman, was taken to Schahto Kapitalnaya 
Camp 75/1 in Vorkuta. The American spoke some Estonian and . 
fluent English and Russian. He was about 175-180 cm tall, stout, 
round-facld. curly-haired. Mr. Veskar stated that the American 
was sent to the Soviet Union from China and captured. He was 
first imprisoned in a special camp in Moscow after which he was 
taken to Vorkuta.*' 

Sighting No. 6. On 15 April 1993, TFR-M team members in Tallinn, 
Estonia, received a letter from Mrs. Lidia Hallemaa. Mrs. 
Hallemaa enclosed a photo, taken in 1955 in a prison camp 
Vorkuta, where her brother Otto Adler had been imprisoned Adler 
told his sister that three or four Americns were imprisoned in 
the. same camp. Mr. Adler is now dead. 



"Amembassy Moscow Message. 281821Z Mar 93, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Interview With Former Prison Guard Grigoriy Minayev m 
St. Petersburg. 

- «Amembassy Moscow Message, 060913Z Apr 93, Subject: POW/MIA 
Team - Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 12/93, March 21 to 27, 
1993. 

•"Amembassy Talinn Message, 20102 8Z Apr 93, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Information from Residents of Estonia, 



Sigfhtings in Khabarovsk 

Sighting No. 7. Japanese POWs. A Japanese POW from World War II 
repatriated from POW Camp No. 21 at Khabarovsk, stated that (1) 
he had heard from a camp guard that two Americans had been 
brought to Khabarovsk prison and were being investigated as 
spies; (2) he had heard from Soviet guards, prisoners, and 
laborers in April and May 1953 that 12 or 13 Americans, crew 
members of a military plane shot down by the Soviets were in a 
Khabarovsk prison; (3) he heard from prisoners m 1951 or early 
1952 that an American fisherman, captured in the Gulf of AiasKa, 
was brought to the Magadan region; and (4) he heard from a guard 
on a Soviet prisoner train at No. 2 station, Khabarovsk, in about 
June 1952 that there was a prison camp in the USSR for Americans 
only Another Japanese reported that he had heard from the _ chief 
of the POW camp at Debin in October 1953 that an American Air 
Force officer was in a military hospital 500 miles north of 
Magadan (location unlocatable due to phonetic rendering) . ^ He 
reported that the officer had been sentenced to 25 years m 
prison in 1925 as a suspected spy." 

Sighting No. 8. On 4 August 1992, Task Force Russia -Moscow team 
members interviewed Vladimir Yakovlevich Voronin, a prisoner in 
Semipalatihsk, who claimed to have met three Americans while 
serving an earlier sentence from 1951 to 1953 at the 5th Lagpunt 
in Khabarovsk. 

To the best of Voronin' s recollection, the three Americans 
arrived at the camp in October 1952, and departed two months 
later Voronin mainly observed the Americans at a distance, 
overa period of only a few weeks. The three Americans left 
the camp together with the Vlasov contingent (anti- communist 
Russians who had served under General Vlasov with the 
Germans in World War II) of about 20. A camp orderly, 
Volodya Khrustalev, told Voronin that the American had left 
with the "traitors". Krustalev told Voronin tht the Vlasov 
' troopers were shot, but he did not know the fate of the 
Americans . . . .No one really knew who these Americans 
were, Voronin asserted. They were rumored to be U.S. 
military flyers, but none spoke Russian. 

Voronin further related that he had had contact with one American 
for an hour on a woodcutting detail. The American was notably 
thin, well over six feet (the tallest man in the camp) , appeared 



"Information Report, 29 December 1953, Subject: American 
Prisoners -of -War Held in the USSR. 

"Amembassay Message, 050135Z Aug 92, Subject: Interview in 
Semipalatinsk with Individual Who Saw Americans in Khabarovsk. 
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to be about 30, had light haii: and fair complexion. The other 
Americans appeared to be of darker complexion and were^ about 
5 '10". All three Americans stood together at camp roll calls. 

Sighting No. 9. On 22 March 1993, TFR-M received from the 
Central Russian Military Museum copies of a secret telegram and a 
top secret report from the files of the convoy trooops whj^h show 
the transfer in September 1953 of a Cecil August Stoner (NFI) 
from Khabarovsk to Moscow." 

Sighting No. 10. On 7 April 1993, TFR-M received a letter from 
Artur Roopalu in Estonia. Mr. Roopalu stated that an 1951, he 
spent two days in a Vladivostok transit camp with two Americans. 
They had arrivd there ealier and stayed after he left. These ^ 
Americans did not have contact with other prisoners. One of them 
was abut 185 cm tall, well-built, dark, and the other was 180 cm 
tall. Mr. Roopalu heard in this camp that many Americans were 
taken from Khabarovsk to Magadan and from there to Kalama 
[Kolyma] or Puhtavanina. 

Slghtings in Irkutsk 

Sighting No. 11. In August 1956, a recently .returned Austrian 
prisoner of war, Mr. Albert Skala, reported to the U.S. Embassy 
in Vienna that he had known a U.S. Army officer, named Lieutenant 
Racek, with whom he had been imprisoned in the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Scala stated that the American was an officer of armored forces 
in Korea. Skala stated the he first met Racek in 1951 m Prison 
#2 in Irkutsk and that the two were cellmates there and 
subsequently in Lubyanka Prison in Moscow until the time of 
Skala' s release in 1955." 

Sighting No. 12. On 11 December 1992, a TFR-M team 
representative interviewed Romas Kausevicius near Vilnius, _ 
Lithuania. Mr. Kausevicius consistently repeated his story of 
meeting an American pilot named Robert in an Irkutsk KGB prison 



«*Ibid. 

- "Amembassy Moscow Message, 060913Z Apr 93, Subject: POW/MIA 
Team - Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 12/93, March 21 to 27, 
1993. 

*»Amembassy Vienna, Foreign Service Dispatch No. 169, August 
21, 1956, Subject: American Citizen Detained in USSR. 
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cell in June 1950."' 

Sighting No. 13. From 6-12 December 1992, TFR-M team members 
traveled to Irkutsk and Khabarovsk to investigate the claim made 
by Mr Romas Kaluskevicius that he had met an American POW xn 
transit prison Camp #7 in Irkutsk in the late Summer of 1950. 
TFR-M confirmed that Mr. Kaluskevicisu was, indeed, imprxs^ned i 
Irkutsk in that period, ending on 3 August 1950. 



Sighting in Taishet 

Sighting No. 14. On 6 April 1993, TFR-M received a letter from 
Enn Kivilo in Estonia. Mr. Kivilo stated that he was imprisoned 
in prison camp L/P Oil (50 km from Bratsk in the direction of 
Taishet) in 1952 and served with an American POW named Jimmy 
Braiton or Baker. The American was about 180 cm tall, had dark 
eyes, played chess very well.'* 

Sightings in Mordova 

Sighting No. 15.. On 2 August 1993, TFR-M team members 
interviewed Mr. Boris Uibo in Estonia. Mr. Uibo stated that in 
1952 he served with an American Korean War POW in Camp #18, a 
close-hold camp for foreign prisoners, near Potma in Mordova 
(Mordvin ASSR) . This American's name was Gary or Harry and, 
according to Uibo, definitely an American shot down in the Korean 
War The American and Uibo worked together making wooden chess 
pieces. Uibo described Gary as no older than 25. Uibo stated 
that there was a concerted effort by the Soviets to hide the fact 
that they were holding foreign prisoners. Sometime late m 1953, 
Uibo was transferred to a hospital in Camp #9 and lost track^of 
Gary. Uibo said that Soviet citizen prisoners were permitted to 
write two letters per year in Russian so they could easily be 
censored, but foreign prisonsers, including Gary, wer not 
permitted this privilege even thought hey could have got someone 
to translate their letters into Russian. He said no Soviet would 
take the risk of sending a letter on behalf of, or mentioning, a 
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foreign prisoner.*^ 



Sighting No. 16. Sometime in the Winter of early 1954 after his 
release from Camp #9, Mr. Uibo was transferred to Camp #5 where 
he was assigned to work in the power station. It was at this camp 
that he met a black American pilot whom he described as 180 cm 
tall slim, and athletic. He worked in a woodworking shop where 
furniture was made for the Kremlin. He believes that the^- 
American was still in the camp when he was released on 30 March 
1955. 

Sighting in Novosibirsk 

Sighting No. 17. On 22 June 1993, a TFR-M team representative 
interviewed Mr. Bronius Skardzius near Utena, Lithuania. Mr. 
Skardzius told of his encounter with Americans at a Novosibirsk 
transit prison about June, 1952. He stated that there were two 
American pilots in the group of prisoners brought into his small 
room. The other prisoners were, Germans . . The Americans told him 
they had been shot down in Korea. They were dressed in khaki 
shirts and trousers with no belts or shoelaces (the authorities 
did not allow these to be kept) . The first American told him 
that he was a captain in the Air Force. 

Sighting in the Bashkir ASSR 

Sighting No. 18. On 13 April 1993, TFR-M team members in Tallin, 
Estonia, received a letter from Felix Pullerits. Mr. Puljerits 
stated that from 1953 to 1955 he was imprisoned along with an 
American pilot named Lieberman, in a prison camp of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (MVD) , Building No. 18, near Salavati in the 
Ishinbai district of Bashkiria (Bashkir ASSR) . 

Sightings in Norilsk 

Sighting No. 19. During the week of 19-26 April 1993, TFR-M .team 
members interviewed Mr. Apollinaris Klivecka in Vilnius, 



«^Amembassy Moscow Message, 161156 Aug 93, Subject: POW/MIA 
Interviews in Estonia. 

''Ibid. 

" '*Amembassy Vilnius Message, 191431Z Apr 93, Subject: 
Reports of Contact with POW/MIAs . 

'^Amembassy Talinn Message, 201028Z Apr 93, Subject: 
Information from Residents of Estonia. 
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Lithuania. Mr. Klivecka stated that while imprisoned m the 
Kairakam (Death Field) worked at the infirmary a the camp near 
Norilsk. In 1953 shortly after Stalin's death (March), he was 
ordered to inspect twenty prisoners who were waiting at the guard 
gate - He stated that two of them were so emaciated and exhausted 
that he recommended they be placed in the infirmary. One of them 
was a Japanese officer from the Kwangtung Army captured at the 
end of World War II. The other was an American pxlot, naiftfed 
Robertson. The American spoke fluent Korean and also used a 
Korean name, Kim Sung Chung. He spent three months recuperating 
and regaining his strength. Since the infirmary was shorthanded, 
he was trained as a nurse's aid. Mr. Klivecka stated that 
Robertson and he lived in the same barracks until his release m 
January 1955. The American explained that he had been shot down 
over North Korea but had not been captured immediately. . Sxnce he 
spoke Korean, he turned himself in claiming that he was fleexng 
South Korea and that his mother was Korean, his father European. 
Korean officals sentenced him to a work camp where American POWs 
were imprisoned, especially pilots. When one of them recognized 
him, his Korean captors interrogated and tortured him. After he 
revealed his identity, he was turned over to the Soviets. Since 
he used two names, he was accused of espionage and sentenced to 
15 years inprisonment. After Stalin's death, all the prisoners 
received Red Cross packages except the American. 

Sighting No. 20. The weeks of 3-14 May 1993,- TFR-M received a 
letter from Mr. Valentinas Piekys, Vilnius, Lithuania who wrote 
that he had been a political prisoner in the Kapchikan 
Komsomolsky Camp near Norilsk. .He stated that in 1949-1950 two 
Americans in military uniform were brought to the camp. They 
were in the camp for three months and then sent to some other 
placei." 

Sightings in Kemerovo 

Sighting No. 21. During the week of 19-26 April 1993 in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, TFR-M team members received a letter from Mr. Povilas 
Markevicius. Mr. Markevicius wrote that in the Spring, of 1952 he 
met two American prisoners while imprisoned, in Kemerovo Oblast. 
The Americans said they had been sentenced to 25 years 
imprisonment. He described the one he had conversations with in 
poor Russian as about 170-173 cm, of swarthy complextion, and 
with dark hair. The other Ttoierican was taller and with auburn 



'*Amembassy Vilnius Message, 261531Z Apr 93, Subject: Report 
of Contact with POW/MIAs. 

"Amembassy Vilnius Message, 170936Z May 93, Subject: 
POW/MIA Report of Contacts. 
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hair. The main topic of conversation was always escape. One 
rainy and windy night in the Spring the Americans actually did 
escape. Usually when escaped prisoners were caught, their dead 
bodies were put in the middle of the square to threaten others. 
However, he did not see any dead bodies after this incident. 



Sightings in Kazahkstan 

Sighting No. 22. In April 1993, TFR-M team members in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, received a letter from Mr. Jokubas Bruzdeilinas who 
was imprisoned in a camp for political criminals at the 
Dzezhkazgan Mines, Karaganda Oblast, Kazakh SSR. Mr. 
Bruzdeilinas wrote that he served with an American pilot of the 
rank of major named Joseph shot down in either Korea or Vietnam. 
His date of birth was approximately 1920. This argues for an 
officer in the Korean War. Mr. Bruzdeilinas also wrote that the 
pilot was a Lithuanian American which was why he was put in a 
camp for Lithuanian prisoners." 

Sighting No. 23. During the week of 3-14 May 1993, TFR-M 
received a letter from Mr. Jonas Zilaitis who wrote that he had 
served in the Kengyro Camp, Dzezkagan Oblast, in the Kazakh SSR. 
He claimed to have met a black American pilot there approximately 
at the time of a prisoner rebellion in May- June 1954. 



Sighting in Archangelsk 

Sighting No. 24. On 12 January 1993, a retired Ukranian military 
veteran telephoned the U.S. Embassy in Kiev that he saw an 
American citizen in a prison camp in Russia's Archangelsk Oblast 
in 1969 or 1970. He did not meet the man personnaly but heard 
him speak English. The veteran identified himself only as 
"Viktor" said he had been assigned to the labor camp (Vypravno- 
Trudova Kolonia) in the Achangelsk provincial center of Yerstevo 
as a driver. Viktor characterized the American prisoner as 
robust and taller than average. Viktor was never told his naine 
and heard no more about him. Vikor put his age at late 50s to 



"Amembassy Vilnius Message, 261531Z Apr 93, Stibject: Report 
of Contacts With POW/MIAs. 

''Amembassy Vilnius Message, 1914312Z Apr 93, Subject: 
Reports of Contact With POW/MIA's. 

^°°Amernbassy Vilnius Message, 170936Z May 93, Subject: 
POW/MIA Report of Contacts . 
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early 60s- 



Patterns Among the Sightings 

Out of twenty- two sightings, six are in the Komi ASSR. The Komi 
ASSR was home to the infamous Vorkuta concentration camp complex. 
We know that there were Americans in this particular arealSecause 
five of the most well-known U.S, citizens imprisoned in the 
Soviet Union (John Noble, William Marchuk, Homer Cox, Leland 
Towers, and Milford Cumish) all served their sentences in just 
this area. John Noble has stated that, although he did not see 
any American POWs in his camps at Vorkuta, he did hear rumors 
that they were in the complex.*'" The Komi ASSR also on a direct 
rail line from the Komi-Permskaya National District and the Perm 
Oblast, the areas Mr. Nagorksi identified as the end of the line 
for Americans POWs. Apparently the end of the line was a 
little further north than Mr. Nagorski was able to detect. 

Another four sightings were in prison camps in and around the 
city of Khabarovsk. Each of these sightings is described in 
terms of the transit of prisoners. Khabarovsk was a transit 
point for U.S. POWs as also described by Mr. Nagorski. This 
association was confirmed by Colonel Korotkov's statements that 
tens if not hundreds of POWs were interrogated there and his 
later statement that they transited Khabarovsk to unknown 
locations within the camp system. Three of the sightings were m 
Irkutsk, also a transit point in the movement of prisoners. 



**"Amembassy Kiev Message, 14i707Z Jan 93, Subject: 
Additional POW/MiA Information. 

'^John Noble, Interview with Task Force Russia, 1992. Mr. 
Noble stated further that he did see former Soviet soldiers in 
the camps as prisoners, sentenced for having been captured in 
Korea by the Americans who repatriated them. 

••"Central Intelligence Agency, Information Report, 15 July 
1952, Subject: Location of Certain Soviet Transit Camps for 
Prisoners of War from Korea; Zygmunt Ngorski,Jr., "Unreported 
G.I.'s in Siberia, " Esquire . May 1953. 
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Soumnary 



The Soviet and Americans sources and documentation already 
discussed present a consistent and mutually reinforcing 
description of Soviet operations to transport U.S. Korean War 
POWs to the USSR. These sources, where they frequently otTSrlap, 
agree in the following basic elements of this operation: 

1 The Soviet Union transported U.S. Korean War POWs to the 
Soviet Union and never repatriated them. The transfer 
program had two elements: 

o The first element was an in execution of an 
intelligence collection requirement and resulted in the 
transfer of a limited number of POWs with specialized 
skills, mostly F-86 pilots and other personnel for the 
purpose of technical exploitation. 

o The second element was politically motivated and 
resulted in the transfer of several hundred POWs with 
the intent of holding them as political hostages, for 
intelligence exploitation, and for use as skilled labor 
within the camp system. 

2 . The transfer operation was conducted and carefully 
controlled by the MGB. 

3 . Khabarovsk was a center for POW control operations in 
the Soviet Far East. Interrogation operations were based 
there. It also served as a temporary internment site for 
POWs. The Komi-Permskaya National District, the Perm 
Oblast, and the Komi ASSR appear to be the locations where 
many of these POWs were kept. 

4. Other prisoners, mostly F-86 pilots, were exploited to 
support the work of Soviet aircraft design burea.us. 



Postscript 

After the death of Stalin in March 1953 and the subsequent 
execution of Beria, the possession of U.S. POWs as hostages may 
have been seen as a liability by the succeeding Soviet 
leadership. With the deepening of ideological animosity between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, acknowledgement of the 
taking of POWs to the Soviet Union, could only have further 
worsened that already deadly relationship. According to COL 
Corso, President Eisenhower did not press the POW issue to the 
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hilt because he feared that it could have precipitated general 
war. Eisenhower feared 8,000,000 American dead if war occurred 
at this time. From the other side of the dark glass, the new 
Soviet leadership might well have had the same . fears and 
consigned the POWs in their hands to oblivion. 
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Appendix A 

How Many Men are Truly Unaccounted for 
from the Korean War? 

one of the more difficult problems we face in arriving at an 
estimate of how many Korean War POWs that may have been taken to 
the Soviet Union centers on a determination of how many men are 
trSly missing in action from that conflict. Any POWs transferred 
to the Soviet Union would come from this group. Presented on the 
next three pages is one estimate of "truly unaccounted for , 
prepared by Dr. Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, in close ^ 
Consultation with the U.S. Army Central Investigation Labratory, 
Hawaii (CILHI) 

Dr Cole's calculations yield a total of 2,195 who are truly 
missing. By eliminating cases where the death was witnessed or 
documented, he has arrived at the total of 2,195 individuals 
whS^ fate is unknown. Unfortunately, this method does not yield 
a list of the 2,195 by name. 

At this time, CILHI is reviewing each of its 8 140 casualty (BNR) 
files and entering the information into a new database. This 
oroiect will be not completed in less than year. Upon 
completion, the database will be able to provide a by-name list 
of those who are "truly unaccounted for". 
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BNR Gases That Could Not Have Been Transported 

to the USSR'"* 

As Of February 1993 the number of American BNR (Body Not _ 
Recovered) cases from the Korean War stood at 8,140. This figure 
is used as the baseline for the following derivation of how many 
BNR cases were confirmed as deaths by eye witnesses. The purpose 
of this exercise is to determine the number of U.S. BNR cases 
whose death was not witnessed or otherwise documented. Those 
whose deaths were witnessed or documented are not candidates for 
transport to the USSR. 

The subset of BNR cases that could have been transported to the 
territory of the USSR may be estimated by subtracting from the 
8,140 figure the s\im individuals whose death was witnessed or 
otherwise documented. Among the BNR cases that could not have 
been transferred to the territory of the USSR are the following: 

(1) BNRs whose death was witnessed by repatriated POWs and 
others and reported to UNC and U.S. officials. 

(2) BNRs lost outside of Korea (Japan, for example) and 
after the Armistice. Korean War casualty data include a number 
of deaths that occurred beyond the geographic limits of the KWZ 
(Korean War Zone) and after the end of the Korean. War. These 
cases were included in Korean War data at the time of the 
incidents under the Graves Registration Sevice concurrent death 
policy. 

(3) BNRs located in UN cemeteries in North Korea. 

(4) BNRs whose isolated burial locations were recorded by 
the GRS. These locations are usually specific to name and always 
include geographic location. 

As shown in the following table, the deaths of at least- 73 
percent of all BNR cases were witnessed by repatriates or 
otherwise documented. 



'°*Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, World War II. Ko rf^an War, and 
Early Cold War POW/MIA Issues. Volume I: The Korean War (draft) 
(Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation, Aug 1993) pp. 163-164. 
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Table 2. BNR Cases Where Death was Witnessed 
by Repatriates Or Otherwise Docximented 



1 . 


Missing at action at sea: 


293 


2 . 


Confirmed POW (BNR) deaths: 


2 , 119 


3. 


Total U.S. graves on North Korean Territory: 


2,096 


4. 


U.S. Burials linked to aircraft crash sites: 


412 


5. 


BNR cases occuring outside Korea: 


53 


6. 


BNR (died during death marches) : 


959 


7. 


Post-war BNR cases grouped with war data: 


13 



Total confirmed or Dociomented BNR Deaths 5,945 



Notes: 

1. This figure derives from CILHI data as of February 1993. 

2. The total number of witnessed POW camp deaths is 2,730. 
The 2,119 number represents current POW (BNR) cases, thus 611 
remains were recovered and indentified since the 2,730 figure was 
derived. 

3. UNC temporary cemeteries, 1,520; Total isolated burials, 
576 (Army 217; Air Force 4; Branch and nationality unknown, 108; 
Memorial Division, QM data on unidentified American isolated 
burials, 247). This figure does not include POW camp graves 
since (a) These were the subject of Operation Glory repatriations 
and, (b) The total number of POW deaths (buried and unburied) is 
counted in category two. 

4 . Headquarters Korean Communications Zone (KCOMZ) 
consolidated lists of air crashes into onemaster list that shows 
322 crash sites and 412 casualties listed by KCOMZ as "number of 
remains" and "burial" number. There isno indication that these 
remains are any other than American personnel . 

5. Figure derived from CILHI data. This includes BNR cases 
that occurred in Japan or between or between Japan and Korea, for 
example. 

- - 6. This number derives from evaluated reports of deaths on 
marches obtained following Operation Big Switch. The number of 
evaluated cases was reduced from 1,367 based on Little Switch 
debriefings or repatriates to 959 following evaluation of Big 
Switch repatriate reports . 

7.Data from CILHI records. 
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Maximum of 2,195 BNR Cases. Of the 2,195 BNR Gases with no 
direct evidence of death (8,140 - 5,945 = 2,195), a large 
percentage were combat fatalities who were disintegrated by 
Explosives or simply lost on the battlefield. Given the nature 
of the and duration of combat in Korea, the estimate of 
battlefield casualties that resulted in BNR cases'*" ranges as 
high as 3,070. There is no way to be precise about this figure, 
but it must be greater than zero in calculation. 



'"'Col. Harry Summers, Korean War Almanac (New York: Facts 
on File, 1987) p, 165. Summers estimates that the majority of 
MIA cases were due to combat conditions that did not permit the 
recovery of the body. 
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Appendix B 

31 Missing USAF F-86 Pilots Whose Loss 
Indicates Possible Capture 



1. Cpt William D. Crone 

2. Cpt Robert H. Laier 

3. ILT Laurence C. Lay ton 

4. ILT Carl G. Barnett, Jr. 

5. Cpt Charles W. Pratt 

6. ILT Charles D. Hogue 

7. ILT Lester F. Page 

8. ILT Thiel M. Reeves 

9. ILT Charles W. Rhinehart 

10. ILT Thomas C. Lafferty 

11. CPT Charles R. Spath 

12. CPT Jack C. Langston 

13. ILT James D. Carey 

14. Maj George V. Wendling 

15. CPT Albert G. Tenney 

16. CPT John F. Lane 

17. Maj Felix Asia, Jr. 

18. Maj Deltis H. Fincher 

19 . Cpt Troy G. Cope 

20. 2LT Jack H. Turberville 

21. ILT Donald R. Reitsma 

22. 2LT Bill J. Stauffer 

23. ILT Paul J. Jacobson 

24. ILT Richard M. Cowden 

25. ILT Robert R. Neimann 

26. Cpt Frank E. Miller, Jr. 
27.. ILT John E. Southerland 

28. ILT Allan K. Rudolph 

29. Cpt Charles E. Gunther 

30. ILT Jimmy L. Escale 

31. 2 LT Gerald W. Knott 

Source: USAF Casualty Affairs 



Date of 


Casualty 


18 Jun 


51 


19- Jun 


51 


2 Sep 


51 


26 Sep 


51 


8 Nov 


51 


13 Dec 


51 


6 Jan 


52 


11 Jan 


52 


29 Jan 


52 


31 Jan 


52 


3 Feb 


52 


10 Mar 


52 


24 Mar 


52 


13 Apr 


52 


3 May 


52 


20 May 


52 


1 Aug 


52 


22 Aug 


52 


16 Sep 


52 


18 Nov 


52 


22 Dec 


52 


26 Jan 


53 


12 Feb 


53 


9 Mar 


53 


12 Apr 


53 


27 May 


53 


6 Ju n 


53 


19 Jun 


53 


19 Jun 


53 


19 Jun 


53 


20 Jul 


53 
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1. Pilot: Captain William D. Crone, USAFR 
*. Date of Casualty: 18 June 1951 

Status : MIA 

Captain Crone was participating in a four ship combat mission in 
the Sinuiju area. Approximately 30 kilometers southeast of 
Sinuiju, the formation was attacked by eight enemy aircrafi:- at 
25,000 feet. Captain Crone was last seen in a 360 degree tight 
right turn. Circxamstances of his loss could not be ascertained 
and an aerial search revealed no clues as to his fate. 

2. Pilot: Captain Robert H. Laier, USAF 
Date of Casualty: 19 June 1951 

Status: MIA 

Captain Laier was participating in a four ship fighter sweep in 
the area of Sinuiju when he came under attack from enemy 
aircraft. When last seen, his aircraft was seriously damaged, 
trailing smoke, and in a steep dive at approximately 10,000 feet, 
30 kilometers southeast of Sinuiju. An aerial search for his 
aircraft wreckage was unsuccessful. A subsequent, unofficial 
Chinese propaganda broadcast supports a belief that he survived 
the shootdown and was captured. Additional information: Captain 
Laier had some engineering training at the University of 
Nebraska. 

3. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Laurence C. Layton, USAFR 
Date of Casualty: 2 September 1951 

Status: MIA 

Minutes after arriving in the target area, the flight engaged in 
combat with a number of enemy fighters. During the action. 
Lieutenant Layton' s plane was hit. He radioed that he was going 
to try to reach the northwest coast of Korea and bail out. 
Another member of the flight accompanied Lt Layton and observed 
him parachute from the damaged F-86 near the mouth of the 
Chongchon- Gang River, roughly six miles of f the coast. 
Subsequent information reveals that Lt Layton is believed to have 
been rescued by persons aboard a large power boat operated by the 
enemy. 

4 Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Carl G. Barnett, Jr., 

USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 26 September 1951 
Status: MIA 

Lieutenant Barnett was on patrol just north of the Sinanju River 
at 26,000 feet when his element engaged in aerial combat with 
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Four MIGS. Both F- 86s of his element turned into a tight right 
turn. After about 160 degrees of the turn, the element leader 
still had visual contact with Lieutenant Barnett . One or two of 
the MIGs were firing at what was estimated as a 70 degree 
deflection angle and well out of range. Upon completion of the 
turn, the flight leader looked for Lieutenant Barnett but .was 
unable to establish visual contact. When last seen. Lieutenant 
Barnett appeared to be in no trouble and in the opinion of" the 
flight leader, if he was hit, it was an extremely lucky shot. An 
F-51 pilot in the area at the time reported seeing an F-86 
trailing smoke at 8,000 feet and in a 30 degree dive. Other than 
the smoke the aircraft appeared to be under positive control. 
Subsequently, this F-86 crashed and when the F-51 pilot 
investigated, saw no signs of life near the wreakage. 

5. Pilot: Captain Charles W. Pratt, USAF 
Date of Casualty: 8 November 1951 

Status: MIA 

Captain Pratt engaged a twelve ship enemy in the Pyongyang area. 
Seconds later, he radioed that his F-86 had been hit and that he 
was going to bail out. When last observed, his aircraft was at 
an altitude of 15,000 feet, heading toward the coast west of 
Pyonyang in a forty- five degree dive. A subsequent aerial search 
was unsuccessful. Additional information: Captain Pratt had 
engineering training and had attended the USAF Institute of 
Technology in Dayton, Ohio. 

6. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Charles D. Hogue, USANG 
Date of Casualty: 13 December 1951 

Status: MIA 

Twenty miles northeast of Sinanju, a flight of enemy fighter 
aircraft was encountered and during the ensuing action. 
Lieutenant Hogue radioed that he believed he had been hit. 
During the remainder of the engagement, which continued for about 
four minutes, visual and radio contact was lost with Lieutenant 
Hogue' s F-86. However, a subsequent radio messaige received by 
the element leader indicated that the missing pilot was 
apparently south of Chinnampo and in no difficulty. The F-86 
failed to return to base and all efforts to locate it and the 
fate of the pilot were unsuccessful. 

7.. -Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Lester F. Page, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 6 January 1952 
Status: MIA 

After attacking a flight of four MIGs, Lieutenant Page radioed 
that he thought he had been hit during the encounter. His flight 
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leader inspect his aircraft from the rear and observed no visible 
damage. Lieutenant Page then turned south toward Chodo Island 
and when last seen by his flight leader was at approximately 
30,000 feet. An extensive aerial search revealed no information 
as' to the fate of Lieutenant Page or his F-86. 



8. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : 



1st Lieutenant Thiel M. Reeves, tJS'AFR 

11 January 1952 

MIA 



upon reaching Sinanju, the flight encountered and engaged eight 
enfemy fighters in battle. During the ensuing action. Lieutenant 
Reeves radioed that his F-86 had been hit and that he might have 
to bail out. He headed toward the west coast of Korea at an 
altitude of 34,000 feet followed by his wingman who subsequently 
lost sight of him near the island of Chodo. Ah aerial search 
along the west coast of Korea was unsuccessful. 



Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : 



1st Lieutenant Charles W. 
USAFR 

29 January 1952 
MIA 



Rhinehart , 



During a combat mission over North Korea, Lieutenant Rhinehart 's 
F-86 experienced a flameout and all attempts to restart were 
unsuccessful. At an altitude of 4,000 feet, he was seen to 
successfully parachute from the plane and to land m water off 
the mainland amid an area of numerous sand and mudflats, some 25 
miles south of Chongju, North Korea. A subsequent aerial search 
of the area failed to locate any trace of Lt Rhinehart. 
Additional information: Lieutenant Rhinehart had studied 
aeronautical engineering at Iowa State College, had gone through 
USAF All-weather Interceptor Aircrew Training, and had gone 
through conversion training on the F-86 -4 fighter, the newest 
variant of the F-86 at that time. 



10. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : 



1st Lieutenant Thomas C. Lafferty, USAFR 

31 January 1952 

MIA 



No circumstances of loss known. 



11. - Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 



Captain Charles R. Spath, USAFR 

3 February 1952 

MIA 



Captain Spath was forced to bail out due to damage sustained by 
his aircraft. Last radio contact indicated he was at 16, 000 feet 
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and was 40 miles from Wonsan. An intelligence report of 11 Jul 
52 reveals that during the latter part of May 1952, unsuccessful 
attempts were made to rescue a downed F-86 pilot m the area 40 
miles northwest of Wonsan who had been shot down on 2 September 
1952 ■ Rescue efforts were discontinued when it appeared that the 
pilot had been captured and that numerous, armed enemy personnel 
were in the area. This intelligence report was associated^^to 
Captain Spath as he was the only F-86 pilot shot down^in the 
Wonsan area during the first three days of February 1952. 
Additional information: Captain Spath was an Honors graduate in 
Mathematics at Miami University of Ohio. 

12. Pilot: Captain Jack C. Langs ton, USAF 
Date of Casualty: 10 March 1952 

Status: MIA 

No circiamstances of loss loiown. 

13. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant James D. Carey, USAF 
Date of Casualty: 24 March 1952 

Status : MIA 

While in an encounter with three enemy MIGs over Lieutenant Carey 
was last seen inverted at 24,000 feet in a dive. All attempts to 
establish radio and visual contact were unsuccessful. 

14. Pilot: Major George V. Wendling, USAFR 
Casualty: 24 March 1952 

Status: MIA 

In the vicinity of the Sui Ho Reservoir, Major Wendling' s flight 
engaged several enemy fighters in aerial combat. During the 
ensuing fight. Major Wendling radioed that his plane had been 
hit The damaged plane went into a spin and when last seen was 
heading southeast toward the Yellow Sea. Minutes after his last 
radio message, the pilot of a friendly aircraft observed a huge 
splash in the waters of the Yellow Sea, followed by an oil sliclc, 
approximately 70 miles south of the target area. Whether this 
splash was caused by Major Wendling' s plane could not be 
ascertained and a subsequent search of the reported crash area 
failed to reveal any trace of the missing officer or his F-86. A 
subsequent enemy propaganda broadcast from Peking, China on 25 
April 1952 alleged that Major Wendling was killed wheii his plane 
was shot down near Ch'angtienhok'ou, Liaotung Province, China. 
KQTEt Major Wendling la a good candida te for having been taken 
to the former Soviet Union. The dlscrep anev between his last 
reported action, ooaalble crash In the Yellow Sea, and the 
rhlneae propaganda report on his death in a plane crash are too 
vast for plauaabilltv. In addition. Major Wendling* s name 
a ppears on the "I.lat of 59" entitl ed "A List of United States Air 
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Force Personnel Shot Down in Aerial Combat a nd bv Anti-Aircraf t 
Artillery During Military Operations in Korea, Who Tran sited 
Through am Tnherroaatlon Point." Additionally. The Joint 
Commission Support Branch believes that further information on 
Major Wendling exists in the Russian ar chives as concluded in its 
"Preliminary Analysis of Korean Wa r interrogation Material" 
report dated J ime 1993 . ^ 

15. Pilot: Captain Albert G; Tenney, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 3 May 1952 
Status: MIA 

While making a high speed descent over North Korea, Captain 
Tenney' s flight was attacked by enemy aircraft. During the 
engagement. Captain Tenney' s aircraft was seen to dive away from 
an enemy MIG and execute evasive manuevers at an extremely low 
altitude. He was informed of his low altitude and was instructed 
to pull up. Irameadeatly thereafter, he leveled the wings of his 
F-86which then struck the surface of the water in a low-angle 
high speed glide approximately 3 miles off shore near the mouth 
of the Yalu River. Enemy aircraft forced the leader to leave the 
area and prior to his departure , he did not see Captain Tenney 
abandon the F-86 or the aircraft sink beneath the water. Later 
in the day, search aircraft returned to the scene of the crash 
landing. North Korean surface craft were observed in the 
vicinity, but no trace of Captain Tenney or his aircraft were 
found. Captain Tenney' s P-86 was not seen to disintegrate or 
sink and a the possibility exists that favorable conditions 
prevailed whereby Captain Tenney survived and was rescued by 
North Korean surface craft seen in the area. 

NOTE; Captain Tenney^ s name appears on the "List of 59" entitled 
"A List of United States Air Force Pers onnel Shot Down in Aerial 
Combat and by Antl -Aircraft Artillery Durin g Military Operations 
in Korea. Who Transited Through an Interrogat ion Point." 
Additionally. The Joint Commission Suppo rt Branch believes that 
further information on Captain Tenney e xists in the Russian 
archives as concluded In its "Preliminary A nalysis of Korean War 
Interrogation Material" report dated June 1993. 



16. Pilot: Captain John F. Lane, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 20 May 1952 
Status: MIA 

After completing a combat escort mission. Captain Lane and his 
leader left the target area and headed south at an altitude of 
30,000 feet. Soon after departure, they were attacked by two 
enemy aircraft approximately 40 miles northeast of Sinuiju. 
Following the first burst of enemy fire, Captain Lane radioed 
that his aircraft had been hit. Shortly thereafter, the leader 
saw the F-^ 86 spinning earthward but was unable to maintain 
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observation. Captain Lane was not heard from again and 
intensive aerial search was unsuccessful. 



17. Pilot: Major Felix Asia, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 1 Aug 1952 . 
Status: MIA ^. 

Manor Asia was engaged in aerial combat when he became separated 
from his wingman. He twice radioed for informatxon as to whether 
visual contact could be established with his aircraft. T??. „,^„ 
messages did not indicate that he was experiencing any difficulty 
at the time, although it appears that he failed to receive ^ 
replies from the other pilot, who repeatedly advised that he did 
not have visual contact and was leaving the area. Subsequently, 
a report was received from a member of another flight m the area 
who witnessed an enemy fighter attack on Major Asia's F-86 and 
that his plane had lost the left wing. The aircraft was last 
seen spinning downward from an altitude of 23,000 feet at a point 
15 miles southeast of Sakchu, North Korea. A subsequent aerial 
search failed to reveal any trace of the missing aircraft or 
pilot. 

18. Pilot: Major Deltis H. Fincher, USANG 

Date of Casualty: 22 August 1952 
Status: MIA 

While patrolling the assigned area at an altitude of more than 
37 000 feet, enemy fighters were encountered and engaged m 
battle. During the ensuing action, one of the enemy planes 
attacked Major Fincher' s F-86 and he began violent evasive 
maneuvers. His plane did not appear to be damaged at this time 
and he subsequently inquired as to whether he was still being 
pursued by the MIG. His wingman had lost visual contact during 
the battle and received no response to his radio call advising 
Major Fincher of this fact. No further messages were received 
from Major Fincher and his F-86 was not observed again. • 
An extensive aerial search failed to reveal any trace of the 
missing aircraft or pilot. 

19. Pilot: Captain Troy G. Cope, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 16 September 1952 
Status: MIA 

After several encounters with enemy fighter aircraft while 
participating in a fighter sweep operations along the Yalu, 
Captain Cope radioed that his ammunition was exhausted. 
Accompanied by another flight member he headed downstream on a 
course south of the Manchurian border and parallel to the Yalu. 
Approximately 10 miles south of Antung, two flights of MIGs were 
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sighted and, while maneuvering to attack, the accompanying pxlot 
noticed three other enemy aircraft in the area. He promptly 
radioed this information to Captain Cope who acknowledged the 
message. Because of the prevailing conditions, the two F-86s 
became separated. Efforts to re-establish visual or radio 
contact with Captain Cope were unsuccessful. An extensive aerial 
search revealed no traces of Captain Cope or his aircraft^ 

20. Pilot: 2nd Lieutenant Jack H. Turberville, USAF 

* Date of Casualty: 18 November 1952 
Status : MIA 

After completing a combat patrol mission over the Chong Chong 
River, North Korea, the two F-86s in his flight began the return 
flight to base at approximately 40,000 feet. Upon reaching a 
point near the Han River, Lieutenant Turberville radioed that he 
was having difficulty with his oxygen. The message was somewhat 
garbled and appeared to end abruptly. His plane was then • 
observed to nose down sharply and to disappear into an overcast 
at an altitude of about 36,000 feet. The flight leader followed 
Lieutenant Turberville into the overcast and emerged at 25,000. 
feet, but sighted no trace of the missing aircraft. An extensive 
aerial search revealed no traces of Lieutenant Turberville or hxs 
aircraft. 

1st Lieutenant Donald R. Reitsma, USAFR 
22 December 1952 
MIA 

While patrolling along the Yalu River, Lieutenant Reitsma and his, 
element leader encountered and engaged eight enemy fighters in 
combat. During the ensuing action. Lieutenant Reitsma radioed 
that his engine was out and that he was heading south toward 
Chodo Island of the western coast of Korea. He subsequently 
transmitted a message which revealed that he was twenty miles 
south of Long Dong, a North Korean peninsula approximately 85 
miles north of Chodo. He further advised that his radio receiver 
was not operating. Lieutenant Reitsma was not heard again and an 
extensive aerial search revealed no traces of Lieutenant Reitsma 
or his aircraft. 



22. Pilot: 2nd Lieutenant Bill J. Stauffer, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 26 January 1953 
. - Status : MIA 

Lieutenant Stauffer was on a combat air patrol over North Korea 
when six MIGs were intercepted. During the battle, his aircraft 
was observed to have crashed into a small hill in an inverted 
position. Lieutenant Stauffer was not observed to have bailed 



21. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status.: 
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out • 



23. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Paul J. Jacobson, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 12 February 1953 
Status: MIA 

Over the town of Sinuiju, Lieutenant Jacobson's flight — 
eincountered and engaged in battle six enemy aircraft. Lieutenant 
Jacobson was last seen at an altitude of approximately 36,000 
feet and was apparently experiencing no difficulty at the time. 
Following the battle, he failed to rejoin the flight and air 
search of the area failed to reveal aiiy trace of him. An 
intelligence report. from an interrogation of a captured Chinese 
soldier revealed that at 1000 hours on 16 February 1953, a UN 
pilot was shot down over the Sinuiju, North Korea. The pilot was 
captured and taken to Antung where he was placed on exhibition in 
the marketplace and labeled a "crook of the air" by a Communist 
officer. A brief description of the pilot was given and to a 
degree the information appears to conform to the official data of 
record concerning Lieutenant Jacobson. Although the date of 16 
February is at variance with the date his F-86 was lost, it has 
been established that no other UN plane became missing in the 
Sinuiju area during the period in question. 



1st Lieutenant Richard M. Cowden, USAF 
9 March 1953 
MIA 

No circumstances of loss known. 



25. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Robert R. Niemann, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 12 April 1953 
- Status: MIA 

Lieutenant Niemann and his wingman were on patrol in the Sui Ho 
reservoir area. Enemy aircraft were encountered by Lieutenant 
Niemann and his wingman and during the ensuing action he was 
heard to say "Here he comes again." No further transmission was 
received from Lieutenant Niemann whose F-86 was last seen at an 
altitude of 15,000 feet. Repeated attempts to contact him by 
radio were unsuccessful and an air search of the area revealed no 
trace of him or his plane. 

NOTE: Lieutenant Niemann^ s name appears on the "List of 59" 
entitled "A List of United States Air Force Personnel Shot Down 
in Aerial Combat and by Anti- Aircraft Artillery During Military 
Operations in Korea, Who Transited Through an Interrogation 
Points" Additionally, The Joint Commission Support Branch 
believes that further information on Lieutenant Nelmann exists in 
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24. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 



Russian arrhivea as concluded ■ ^ n iha "Preliminary Analysis of 
Korean Way Interrogation Ma t erial" report dated June 1993- 

26. Pilot: Captain Frank E. Miller,. Jr., USAF 
Date of Casualty: 27 May 1953 

Status: MIA 

No circumstances of loss knovm. 

27. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant John E. Southerland, 

USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 6 Jun 1953 
Status: . MIA 

As Lieutenant Southerland' s flight was preparing to attack an 
enemy target, he radioed that his F-86 was experiencing engine 
trouble and he requested to remain at high altitude until the 
bombing attack was completed. Immediately after this 
transmission, flames were observed coming from the fuselage of 
his aircraft and seconds later the F-86 rolled violently to the 
left and started downward. Lieutenant Southerland was seen to 
bail out of his airplane at an altitude of 12,000 feet. Enemy^ 
fire appeared to be concentrated on his parachute as he descended 
but he was hot observed to be injured. Lieutenant Southerland 
landed in the Kumsong area, several miles behind enemy lines, and 
his parachute was seen on the ground for several minutes before 
it disappeared from view. Efforts to establish visual or radio 
contact were unavailing and the search was suspended after three 
hours due to intense enemy ground fire and poor visibility. 

28. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Allan K. Rudolph, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 19 June 1953 
. Status : MIA 

Upon arriving in the Yalu River area. Lieutenant Rudolph reported 
that his F-86 had developed engine trouble. The decision was 
made to abort the mission and as Lieutenant Rudolph's flight 
turned to the south, a ball of flame was observed coming from the 
tail pipe of his aircraft. He reported that the engine was no 
longer operative and he was advised to head for water were his 
rescue could be more easily effected. Lieutenant Rudolph was 
observed to pull up slowly into the overcast at an altitude of 
approximately 16,000 feet. Lieutenant Rudolph's wingman followed 
him- into the overcast, but upon breaking into the clear saw no 
trace of Lieutenant Rudolph or his aircraft. A report from a 
radar controller revealed that the missing officer had turned 
south as per instructions and his course was tracked by radar 
until he reached a point four miles northeast of Nemsi-dong, at 
which time the F-86 faded from rada;r. An aerial search of the 
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route taken by Lieutenant Rudolph proved unavailing. 



29. Pilot: Captain Charles E. Gunther, USAFR 
Date of Casualty: 19 June 1953 

Status: MIA : 

No circumstances of loss knovm. 

30. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Jimmy L. Escalle, USAFR 
Date of Casualty: 19 June 1953 

Status: MIA 

While performing a low- level reconnaissance of roads in North 
Korea, Lieutenant Escalle and his wingman sighted several 
camouflaged trucks and began a strafing attack. After breaking 
off the target. Lieutenant Escalle radioed that he was making 
another attack since he had sighted more vehicles in the area. 
No further transmissions were received from him and efforts to 
re-establish radio contact proved unavailing.. A subsequent 
aerial search of the area were Lieutenant Escalle was last seen 
revealed the wreckage of an aircraft but no trace of the pilot 
was found . 

31. Pilot: 2nd Lieutenant Gerald W. Knott, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 20 July 1953 
Status: MIA 

Lieutenant Knott was flying a rescue cap mission over a downed^ 
pilot. The downed pilot was spotted in a boat that was paddled 
by Koreans or Chinese. The flight leader and Lieutenant Knott 
went down to take a look. As they went down. Lieutenant Knott 
seemed to drift toward and under his leader. He went straight m 
and. crashed. Joint Commission Support Branch has docvmients (TFR 
138-321 to 138-324) which were turned over by the Russian Side of 
the Joint Commission on 13 April 1993. These documents are after 
action reports of Soviet A7^ batteries stationed in North Korea. 
They attest that a battery of Field Post Number 83554 shot down 
an F-86, which crashed on the shore of the bay, at 1612 hours. 
The report states that a search group of FPN 83554 located 
wreakage with a tail number of 12756 and that the pilot of this 
aircraft successfully ejected and was captured by the Chinese 
Volunteers, lieutenant Knott was flying F-86-E number 51-2756. 

Sources: USAF Casualty Affairs and U.S. Army Central 
Investigation Laboratory Hawaii. 
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Appendix C 



Korean War USAF F-86 Pilots 
Who Were Captured and Repatriated 



Name 



1. Maj Ronald D. Shirlaw 

2 . iLt Bradley B . Irish 

3. ILt Fred T. Wicks 

4. ILt Dayton W. Ragland 

5. ILt Charles E. Stahl 

6. ILt Daniel D. Peterson 

7. ILt Vernon D. Wright 

8. ILt Michael E. Dearmond 

9. Col Walker M. Mahurin 
IQ. ILt Charles M. Kerr 

11. ILt Vance R. Frick 

12. ILt Roland W. Parks 

13 . ILt Paul C . Turner 

14. ILt Edwin L. Heller 

15. ILt Harold E. Fischer 

Source: USAF Casualty Office 



Date of Date of ' 
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Appendix D 



Outstanding Questions 



1 Background. The following Soviet officers were identified 
during the Korean War by U.S. intelligence as staffing the- 
secretariat that ran the POW camp system for the Communist side: 

a. Secretary General: Takayaransky 

b. Director General, POW control bureau: Colonel Andreyev 

c. Deputy Director, POW control bureau: Lt. Col. Baksov 

d. Representative of the North Korean People's. Army, ^ 
General Kim I: alias Pak Dok San (ethnic Korean Soviet officer) 

Question. Can these officers be made available for 
interviews? Will the files for this secretariat be made 
available. 



2 Background. Colonel Gavriil Korbtkov described a General 
Staff-based analytical group, of which he was a member, reporting 
to Marshal Rodibn Malinovskiy, then Commander-in-Chief, Far East 
Military District, which conducted intensive interrogations of 
large numbers of U.S. POWs. 

Question. Where are the records of this organization? Have 
the archives of the General Staff and Far East Military District 
been reviewed? 



3. Backgroxind. Based on interrogations. Colonel Gavriil 
Korbtkov' s General Staff -based analytical group prepared a report 
which assessed the morale of U.S. servicemen in Korea. Colonel 
Korotkov stated that he has seen this document in the archives at 
Podol'sk. 

Question. Where is this document and can it be made 
available to the Joint Commission? 

4. Background. Colonel Korotkov stated that all reports on U.S. 
POWs from his analytical group were forwarded to the 
Headquarters/ Far East Military District. The political group's 
reports were also forwarded directly to the Soviet Army's Mam 
Political Administration. 

Question. Where are these reports? Have the archives of the 
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Far East Military District and the Main Political Administration 
been reviewed? 



5 Backgrotind. In 1950 the MVD produced a thousand-page study 
oA the exploitation of foreign POWs . This TOP SECRET document 
was entitled: About Spie s . Operative Work with POWs and 
Tnternees taken Prisoner Purina the Great Patriotic War or the 
Soviet People. 1941-1945 . This document should give important 
information on the system for the control of POWs at the time of 
the Korean War . 

Question. Where is this document? 

6 Background. On 30 March and 1 April 1993, retired KGB 
Lieutenant Colonel Yuriy Lukianovich Klimovich related how F- 86s 
and pilots had been captured in Korea and transported to axrcraft 
design bureaus in Moscow. This was confirmed at the Sukhoi and 
MiG Design Bureaus. At the latter, Professor Yevgeniy I. 
Rushitskiy confirmed specifically confirmed this and stated that 
the aircraft had been stripped of markings at the Scxentific 
Research Institute of the Air Force . 

Question. Where are the records from the three design 
bureaus dealing with the technical exploitation of the F-86, of 
which the interrogation of the pilots was a part? 

7 Background. Colonel Alkesandr Seymonovich Orlov has stated 
that he helped a Pravda correspondent obtain an interview, wxth 
KGB permission, with a US POW named Lieutenant Colonel Black, a 
senior wing staff officer (believed to be Vance Eugene Black) . 
Colonel Korotkov also mentioned being familiar with Black's name. 
Since two distinguished former Soviet officers remembered this 
officer over forty years after the Korean War because he was 
considered ah important intelligence catch, it is likely that 
there is an interrogation protocol. 

Question. Where is the interrogation report on Lieutenant 
Colonel Vance Eugene Black? 

8. Background. Colonel Orlov stated in a 1992 interview with 
Task Force Russia that the interrogation protocols he prepared 
questions for should have been kept in the archival f onds of the 
GRU,. Soviet Advisory Group, and 64th Fighter Aviation Corps? 

Question. Have the archives of the GRU, Soviet Advisory 
Group, and 64th Fighter Aviation Corps been thoroughly searched 
for these intelligence protocols? 
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9. BackgroTind. Retired Lieutenant General Kan San Kho stated in 
a" 1992 interview with Task Force Russia that as a Soviet officer 
seconded to the North Korean People's Army, he had assisted in 
the transfer of thousands of South Korean POWs into 300 to 400 
camps in the Soviet Union, mostly in the Taiga but some in 
Central Asia. - 

Question. Where are these camps? What was the program by 
which the South Korean POWs were transported to the Soviet Union? 
Who were the officers involved in this operation? What archives 
contain the records of this operation? What other United Nations 
Command POWs were included in this program? 



10. Background. Both ILt Roland Parks, USAF, and Cpl Nick 
Flores, USMC, were captured and interrogated by Soviet forces 
during the Korean War, turned over to the Chinese and eventually 
repatriated. 

Question. Where are the interrogation protocols on these two 

men? 

11 Background. The archival markings on the interrogation^ 
protocols associated with the list provided by the Russian side 
of the 59 U;S. aircrew who passed through an interrogation point 
show that many interrogation files are missing. 

Question. Where are the missing interrogation protocols? 

12. Background. The Russian side turned over a list of effects 
of an F-86 pilot named Neimann, who was described as dead. 
However, Viktor A. Bushuyev stated that the Soviets attempted to 
interrogate an F-86 pilot named Neimann who resisted 
interrogation, claiming that his wounds excused him. There is a 
missing U.S. F-86 pilot named ILt Robert F. Neimann. 

Question. What happened tb ILt Neimann If Soviet records 
show him dead, and a Soviet officer describes him as alive, did 
he die in Soviet custody? Have the files of the 64th Fighter 
Aviation Corps been searched for this protocol? 

13. Background. Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir Roschin has been 
quoted in an article in the Soviet press he remembers seeing a 
report on the capture of an American pilot named Crone in 
conjunction with a special operation in 1951 to capture a.n F-86. 
The U.S. is missing Cpt William D. Crone, USAF pilot, shot down 
on 18 June 1951. 

Question. Have the files of the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps 
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been searched to find the interrogation protocol for Cpt Willi 
Crone? 



14 Background. An intelligence collection requirement for F-86 
aircraft and pilots was obviously functioning for a period during 
the Korean War. Such a requirement, according to Soviet 
officers, could only have been levied by the KGB, either Beria 
himself or one of his deputies. Major Amirov has stated that 
such a collection requirement was indeed levied by the KGB but 
through the Ministry of Defense. 

Question. Have the KGB Archives been searched for this 
collection requirement, similar to the one issued by the KGB for 
the capture of pilots during the Vietnam War? Have the Ministry 
of Defense Archives been reviewed for this collection 
requirement? 

15 Background. Former Soviet Major Avraham Shifrin stated that 
Soviet Air Force General Dzhahadze, of the Ministry of Defense 
support regiment stationed at Bykova, tranported F-86s pilots to 
Kansk in the Soviet Union at the order of the KGB. 

Question. Have the records of this regiment been reviewed 
for its invovlement in the transporation of U.S. aircraft parts 
and pilots to the Soviet Union? 

16 Background. In an interview with Dr. Paul Cole, Major 
Valerii Amirov stated that a special air force unit had been 
organized under General Blagoveshchenskii, with the mission to 
capture F-86 aircraft and pilots. He. cited Lieutenant General 
Georgii Lobov, Commander of the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps, as 
his source. 

'Question. Have the archives of the Soviet Air Force been 
reviewed for any reference to this special unit? 

17. Background. General Lobov stated in an inteirview that 64th 
Fighter Aviation Corps had 70 teams out looking for downed 
American pilots . 

Question. Has the Russian side been looking for members of 
these 70 teams? If not, will they do so? 



18. Background. U.S. Air Force POWs were gathered into a 
special camp during the Korean War. At one point, all B-29 
crewmen were put through intensive interrogation. 
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Question. Why did the Soviets order all USAF POWs 
segregated into a special camp? Where are the interrogation 
reports from the B-29 crewmen? 



19. Backgroxind. A number of GRU officers have been interviewed 
under the auspices of the Russian side of the Joint Commission; 
however, no former officers of the MGB/KGB have been provided. 

Question. Will the Russian side provide the U.S. side with 
former officers of the MGB/KGB for interview? 



20. Background. A number of former Soviet officers, including 
retired MVD Lieutenant General Yezerskiy, and inmates of the 
GULAG system state that foreign POWs such as the Americans would 
have been forced to assume new identities. 

Question. Will the Russian side provide an explanation of 
this policy and a list of the new identities forced upon U.S. 
POWs? 
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Appendix E 

Individual Sources of Information 
Cited in this Study 



Russian: 

Major Valerii Amirov 

Colonel Viktor A, Bushuyev 

Mrs. Aleksandra Y. Istogina 

Lieutenant General Kan San Kho 

Mr. Nikolai D. Kazerskiy 

Lieutenant Yuriy L. Klimovich 

Colonel Gavriil I. Korotkov 

Lieutenant Colonel Valerii Lavrentsdv . 

Lieutenant General Georgii Lobov 

Mr. Gregoriy N. Minayev 

Colonel Aleksandr S. Orlov 

Colonel Georgii Plotnikov 

Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir M. Roshchin 

Professor Yevgeniy I. Rushitskiy 

Colonel Valentin Sozinov 

Mr. Vladimir Y. Voronin 

Lieutenant General Yuriy F. Yezerskiy 



Estonian: 

Mrs. Lidia Hallemaa 
Mr. Enn Kivilo 
Mr. Felix Pullerits 
Mr. Artur Roopalu 
Mr. Elmar Vesker 
Mr. Boris Uibo 



Lithuanian: 

Mr. Jokubas Bruzdeilinas 
Mr. Romas Kausevicius 
Mr. Apollinaris Klivecka 
Mr. Povilas Markevicius 
Mr. Bronius Skardzius 
Mr. Jonas Zilaitis 



Israeli: 

Mr. Avraham Shif rin 
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American : 



Lieutenant Colonel Philip J. Corso, USA 
Brigadier General Michael Dearmond, USAF 
Colonel Harold E. Fischer, USAF 
Corporal Nick A. Flores, USMC 
Captain Mel Giles, USA 
Colonel Edwin L. Heller, USAF 
Colonel Walker Mahurin, USAF 
Mr. Zygmunt Nagorski, Journalist 
Sergea:nt Daniel Oldwage, USAF . 
Colonel Roland Parks, USAF 
Mr. Shu Ping Wa, formerly of the CPV 
Lieutenant Colonel Delk Simpson, USAF 
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Appendix F 



Soviet Officers Whose Names Are 
Associated with Combat Operations and 
Interrogations of U.S. Korean War POWs 



Close review of available documerita:tion yields the following list 
of Russian names, some with official titles. These names should 
be researched and those individuals still living and available 
for interview should be contacted. 

(a) Korea area 

iBELENKO- -Commander of AAA unit. Field Pbstbox 54892 Nov 51, 
near Pukhakni, Simchen clistrict, Senchen, N. Korea. 
(TFR 76-18) 

KOZLOV, Major (fnu) --senior intelligence officer of Field 
Postbox 54892 in late 1950; signed reports on 
interrogations of US pilots (TFR 76-30 & 76-32) 

KUZNETSOV, (fnu) --member of 54892 staff, prepared questions 
for interrogation of US pilots in late 1950 (TFR 76-30 
& 76-32) 

LEVADNYJ, Sr. Sgt. P.A.--his AAA unit downed a US aircraft 
in Nov 51 (Pyongyang Highway) (TFR 76-18) 

PLOTNIKOV (fnu) --translator at Field Postbox 54892 in Spring 
of 1952 (TFR 76-42) 

PODLINENSTEV-- Intel officer, Korea, Nov 51, possibly Chief 
of Intellligence (TFR 76-18) 

RAZUVAYEV (fnu) Lt Gen- -TFR 42-10, Ambassador to Korea: (1) 
mentioned in first Zanegin message on use of Soviet 
interpreters w/US POWs (TFR 42-3); (2) author of 
message to VASILEVSKIJ and to SHTEMENKO concerning 
capture of General Dean in Korea (TFR 2-4) ; (3) 
mentioned in Zanegin' s message on use of Soviet 
interpreters with US POWs (TFR 4-20); (4) mentioned in 
Central Committee & Politburo communications on issue 
of UN POWs (TFR 42-9 et seq.). 

SAN'KOV, Col. --Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Field Postbox 

54892, mid-1953 (TFR 76-33, 76-34 and 37-66 through 37- 
100) 

SOKOLOV- -Field Postbox 10899, recipient of messages or 
routing officer (TFR 76-18) 

SUSLIN, Col. --Chief of Staff of Unit, Field Postbox 54892, 

early 1951; other staff members may include MAMAYEV and 
.- KHASANCHIN (TFR 76-28, TFR 76-25) 

TASHCHAN, Guards Lt Col- -Chief of Intel for unit Field 
Postbox 54892 in Feb 53. (Spelling of name is 
peculiar.) Additional staff members may include 
MUNKUYEV, ZUBKOV. (TFR 76-35 through 76-42 and 76-24) 

YANUSHEVICH- -Chief of Staff, AAA unit Field Postbox 10899, 
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Nov 451 (TFR 76-18) 

"■essage on POW -Harding" in ChtL ^TFR itlii 
(b) China area - 

I<«,STOSERDOV,^Gen ,f„u,.-postea^ 

^^'l-l-fJ-essee of POW report ("Harding.,. June 1952 
MAKAROy^ ,f„u, -sent POW report , -Harding., . June 19S2 (TFR 
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U.S. Senate 
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Washington, D.C- 
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p" R O C E E D I N g 'S 



Whereupon, 



^, was called for examination by couns^ f or^ ;: 

the witness herein, was caxxea ^ 

e.e sexec. C««ietee o. P0W/«1A Af.ai« and. 

sworn by the Notary Public -as exax^^ed an„ testified as ^ 
follows: 

EXMOKATION BV COUNSEL FOR THE SELECT COMMITTEE , 
BY MR- ERICKSON: 

would you please state your full nai.e for the 




Your address? Your residence, where you live? 



Your date of birth? 



And your Social Security number? 



Q. 

record? 
A. 

Q- 
A. 

Q- 
A. 

Q. 
A- 

Q. . First of all, 
behalf Of the co™.ittee for coodng in for this deposition 
e^^ect this tp h. an unclassified deposition. I have no 
docun-ents that X plan on showing you. As X stated earlier 
^.n we ta..e a break X'm going to review so^ documents, but 
as of this point, I don't think we will get Into any 
Classified inforn^tion. Xf we do, I would e^ect the 




WO" 

I'd like to thank ypu on 



.V. ■ 
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-^^^1 and T will Steer away; 
attorneys from CIA or DIA to so sxgnal. and 



from it. 



X l^ave been informed by the Departroen. of defense -| 

. V, a security clearance. Is that co»ect? ; 
that you do not hold a securxcy 

Yes. • ■ 

a<5 an exhibit our ' authority and- ; 
I am going to mark as an exniux 



A. Yes 



rules. 



Q. 



(The document referred to was , 
marked Exhibit No. l_f or 

identification.) 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

Did you receive a copy of this? 





A. Yes. 

Q. oo you have any ^estions that I can help you wit«.^ 
A. No. • 

X see that you brought counsel with you. Would you 

identify yourself? 

MR STIEN: counsel is Barry G. Stien, 1333 H ^ 
Street, Northwest, West Tower, Ninth Floor, Washington, D.cr 

20005 . , . 

ERICKSON: I see that the Defense Intelligence ^ , 

Agency is represented. Would you identify yourself for the- J • 

record? " ^ 

„a.OREEN= yes. I a™ Fred Green.- I-. a POO specxal 

counsel for POW/MIA affairs . And I a». representing the Agency 
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today. , "■ 7^ 

eriCKSON: «Bd the central Intelligence Agency.^ 

is represented. ^J. 

MR. bowman: I'm Doug Bowo^, from the Of f xc^f ^ 

congressional Affairs, representing the CIA. ; ' • • 
BY MR. ERICKSON: 
0. Kext I-m going to the notice of the Senate 

deposition. 

(The document referred to was. 



marked 



Exhibit NO.. '2 for 



identification.) 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 
Q. Did you receive a copy of this? 

A. Yes. •. , -^^l 

0 ^d.E^ibit NO. 3 is the depositibn authorizatxoi^^Jg 

3i,„ed Chai^an Kerry and vice Chairs S»ith. Did yo^^,||^ 
receive a copy of this? 

(The document referred to was-.- 
marked Exhibit No.. 3 for 

identification.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 
BY MR. ERICKSON: 
Q «e have received a copy of »hat purports to be a 
Of your resu»«. Xfs ^ understanding it »as prepa*^ 
hy your e^loyer. \. vou «ant to ta>^ a loo. at it. Is ther. 
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co.«ccion o.-any..l.g cn« you an C^eCion " ^ .||| 

that summary? 'Jt 
A NO I looked at it yesterday. ; . . -.ssJIfi: 

I ^ust want to go over a few ground rules «i* you. 

, .ave'several ^estlons that X am going to as. J^u. U at " ^...^ 
^ time you don- 1 understand my .^estion. pleise ask me to ^ 

• f-n review your transcript. You can 
repeat. You have a rxght to revxew yo 

r.;.n call me We will make arrangements for 
notify me, or you can call me. v:^T-;r 

Tf takes about a week for the transcript to - 
you to come xn. It- taKes au 

-.-t-oo or vou don ft need to 
be typed and come back to the commxttee. Or yo . 

review it. That's strictly up to you. 

.-v,^ Y-prord we will review. 
MR. STIEN: For the recora, we 

^. eRICKSON: I will call you when it gets in, and ., 
^ke arrangements for you to come up. and review it . ^ . , 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 
Q I want to remind you that the deposition is under 
oath If at any time you want to take a break for the , 
.estroom. or for smoking or for whatever else, just signal- 
„y plan is to go about an hour, and then take a bre,k. 

At any tl^ if you want to consult with your ■ 

^« Ar. ^hat I think this will take 

counsel, I expect you to do that, it ■ , 

2-1/2 SO please don't feel rushed, and 
naybe 2 hours, maybe 2-1/ -2. v 

try to understand the cjuestions and give us as much 

information as you can. 

„o you have anv cmestions on anything I've gone 
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1 over, or- what we are going to do coaayr ^ ^ 
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2 ■ A. No- .iifj^il^SM!": 

, . ^,-„,^t-*.d bv any Government agency ;©^* 
o Have you been instructed cy any . vw#S 

what to say, What not to say here today? 



A. NO- 



Have you been threatened directly or" indirectly on 



7 your testimony today? 



A. No. 




•v.» fr^y i-he record a little about 
g Q. would you describe for the reco -'rf^^^. 

^ ,ru^yc. voii arew up, where you went tov^ 
10 your personal background, where you grew p, .f^^:^ 



school, and your military career? /I 

I ioined elementary I W 

I was born xn 




3_2 A. I was born xn ■-• ::-?-:f|^igf ■• 

,3 school, an. a«te. that ,y:n„asiu.. then the Oer^ns --^^^ 



sciiu^x/ ' , 

1 1 ^ b-.::* TxTm-k^:^r And after Worla^-^^^^r 
the schools, and I n>ust go work like worker. . " Ij.vl^v.: 

war II I joined the Co^^anist Party in 194*; which father^^^, 
opposed because he was a .er^er of the Catholic Party. , J^0§gl;. 

And because my background, some brothers of my . - • . 
rather were Co^unist. I was selected to grow .in the Pa-f^ - 
high as possible. So I was called to military service when i 
20 was 20. And sent to the school for politi-cal co^issars. I.-^^^^ 



^ , •« iQc;i and was appointed the deputy igfi 
finished the school in 1951, ana was ctyp .^>v*^. 



m 



■ ' 1- leal commissar for the regiment. I "^^^^^^^ 

22 commander and politxcai coinrai» f^^fl^fe 

23 lieutenant. " ■■■■m^^ 

^ ^ later I was appointed the deputy , 

OA And 2 years later, x v»«a.o t'l- ^^v ' '^^^^ 



colander of the brigade, and politicaU co».issar, ^ ;»d in 
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In Ice Senate, aind XiOr-^ 
1954 I was,: elected to- Kblogxum, whxch, xs lxke Sen -- ■.^^^P? 

•1 .n^mittee of the Communist Party. I was the youngesir.:^^^^, 
central conroxttee or , cue ^h^... ,#i^lsi( 

^ t-vi*» central commxttee of the^Vvji^^^^^ 
member of the parliament, and of the centra . 

Communist Party. _ . i| 

^ v*.ar I was appointed deputy cdmmander™^ 

And the same year x w<is. o-ff .... . 

, . And in 1956 

of the all. engineer troops xn ^p-- 

. . ^ ^v,r^f of staff of minister of defense. From _g 
was appointed chxef ot. scati. « 

that position. I hav« in hands eve^ thing that goes to th|| 
minister the Soviet union. Politburo govemn>ent. and ou,^ 

. . , ^ T nreoare for him all the comments,. 
of the mxnxster. I prepare t 

everything. ■■■''-^^^:§i?|,^v; 

find I was still a menOoer of the parliaiaent. In the_^^p. 

last . years. X „as a .e^e. o. the presidium o. the ^ 
parU..ent. the leadership o. the parlia^e^- ""^^^ 
„as appointed first secretary of the Co^unlst Party, and A.^^, 
minister of defense. Which .neans, fro™ a party point of -ew,^^ 
I controlled the ministry of defense. X was in charge of .t.,^^;^ 
Since 19S4 - X Mean '56 - I was secretary of_the: — 
defense council of the Co^unist Party, which was the highest 



. military forces, intelligence services, 

body which controlled mxlxtary roro .v^s.^pi? 

security forces. ^ -X.was secretary of collegium of ^ 
Ministers of defense, who are the top mlitary leaders, "n^^; 
„.et every wee,c and discuss the .oajor things for military. 
«nd I was member of the bureau of the main- political 
administration. \ 
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SO I aon-C know if it .is enough, but. it v«s crazg^ 
every day, some meetings and decisions. And I was also - 
Chairman of the agriculture suhco^^ttee in the party. So^ 

think that's it- _ 
Q. What military schools did you attend? • ' 
' A I was, first I was in the school of political 
cocr^issars. That was 60 percent military training, and 4a ^ 
percent Marxism. And after that, X guess in 1956, X studi^ 

^^ if the military college. You study at ho^ 
how do you call it, tne mixiu* j 

and you give them the paperworlc, and X don't know 
MR. STIEN: Home-study course? 
BY MR- EilXCKSON: 
Q. Correspondence course? 

A. Yes - i, 
Q. What year did you join the military forces of 

9 




Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 



1950. 

And how many years did you serve in the 
Until I 

And what year did you ? 
'68. 

So you were in the - - 
18 years 




^^^^ 



X8 years. And what was the highest rank or 
that you obtained?,'^ 
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^- li . 

1 A. I was promoted major general in October of 1967. ; .|||: 

was colpnel when I was 27, and general when I was 40. - 



2 



3 Q 



5 



9 
10 
11 
12 



14 



18 
19 
20 



How would you describe your access to military 



.„ , ? By that, good? I saw^- 

4 infortnatxon xn < ' 



everything? • ■•••'^•t-'.^tt^li-- 

6 ■ " a.- I -saw everything. ;<^^f§|r_ 

7 Q. YOU saw everything. During your time in the .I^K 

were you ever stationed in anQth^r|Q^7 

8 military xn •' . 't^^-^-^., 

country? Or were all your assignments in . ' 

^ . I -an. trips, yes. to theCi,)C^; 

soviet anion, and Egypt, all «arsaw Pact countries, but I «as , |r 
never stationed like military attache. , " ^^^v 

outside of V 



n What foreign language ability do you have outside of ^ ^ 



and English? 

a 1-5 1-1- le bit of Geicroan. 
^5 A. Russxan, and a ixttxe 

16 Q. Did you learn your Russian in grade school and high 

17 school? 

NO. I learned it when I was in the military service, 
because we m>st take courses. And when I corresponded with 
the military, the political military college, you have also 



21 Russian. And of course I was every day with Russian officers^ 

22 and generals. So they never learned to speaK , everybody 
was learning to talk to them in Russian. 




23 

24 Q. 

25 



were most of your 18 years in the capital city of 
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, A. Right. no. no. sorry. Since 19S1. as I said^ 

before. I «as the deputy co^^er of the regi.»ent in the oipg 
,j ^ tod since 1952 I was the. political conunissar a^ 

deputy con.«ander of the brigade in the city of 
;„,d there I «as until 1954. Since 1954 I was in' • • 

Q. Are you married? 
Yes 

DO you have any children? 
Yes , two . 

HOW old are your children? 
One is 40, and one is 4. 
40 and 4?- 
Yes. 



A. 



A. 



A. 




Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 
Qv 
A- 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 



Congratulations- 

Born on same day and same month, different years-^ 




DO you currently have any relatives in 

7 

Yes. I have father, my sister, and her family. 
When is the last time you were in 
Pardon me? 

When was the last year that you were in 
? 




'68 
'68 



vmen did you arrive in th^ United States? 
February^of ' 68 • 
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Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 



And what'cicy did you first come to? 
Washington- 

Are you a U.S. citizen? * .. 

Yes- 

And when did you gain your cxtizenship?- 
1 got - it was special, bill by Senate / because i;= 
„avel'a lot. And I had all these problems. So President 
Pord signed a special bill. X thin, it was in -73. I believe 
Q. Did you bring any family menders with you to .the 

United States? 

A. My son, older son. 
The one who is 40? 
Yes . 

Are you currently employed? 
YeS/ by DIA. 

When did you become employed by DIA? 

1981? • • 

Yes. 

What are your current duties at OIA? 
I am an associate researcher. 

Have your duties changed in the last 11 years, or 
have you always been doing roughly the same things? 
A. Roughly the same things. 
Q. What do. you research? 




Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A- 

Q. 




... \ 
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A. soviet Unioa and East European countries. 
Q. And you prepare memos and position papers? 

A. ' Yes- • - 

«,r^T- held a security clearance by. the. 
Q. Have you ever nexa <x ^ 



United States Government? 

A. Yes. ,.. 

0. YOU have held one. but you do not have one now. j 

that correct? - ,™ 

^ ves I have to say one thing - I was 2 years ou|^ 

o£ Government, and at that ti^e I worked for System 
corporation in Arlington. «,d there I had so-called 

industrial clearance. . 

t-r,Mie United States in 1968, have- 
Q. Since you came to the uniceu 

you always lived in the Washington, D.C. area? ' ^ 

A. Yes., all the time. 



MR. ERICKSON: Let's go off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
MR. ERICKSON: Let's go back on the record. 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 
Q. Do you loiow what a polygraph is? 

A. Sure. 

. were you ever 

Q. During your time m - 

polygraphed? * 

A. They don't have the system. - 

Theydonot^ha^ti-^s^^-- Have vou ever been: 
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I 



Q- 
A. 

Q. 

A.; 



polygraphed in your life? 

A. Here in the United States. 
7\nd how many times? 

Two times. 

DO you recall what years? - 

K^-^o and 4 or 5 weeks ago by DIA. 
When I came here, ana ^ oj- ^ 

(Discussion off the record.) 
MR. ERICKSON: Let ' s go back on the record . 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 

vou had a conversation with two investigators £ron 
the o's. senate Select Co^ittee. is ihat correct? 
A. Right. 

1- .-v,.nf- iron -iust mentioned, was that 
The polygraph that you dusc 




Q. 



Q The poiygrapii i — ?-^«l|pV 

^.o.e or a.ter .our discussion with Mr. X^ro and Mr. 



McCreary? 

A.. Before. 

Q. were you ever polygraphed after you talked to 
investigators from our committee? 
A. No. 



Q. When did you obtain your job wi,h Xou said - -'M: 



A. .1981, 

1981. HOW did you Obtain your job? Did you see ar.: 

A'A ^ friend tell you about it, or what were _ 
advertisement, or dxd a frxend texx y 

the circumstances? 

A. NO. I exactly don't know how it happened, but I 
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..in^ so:^;aga:^i o£. G^ernn.enc hei^d me .o gee .he :o>.. 
Because I was cxled .or an interview, and I .ot cne Jo.. ^ 

- ^ - ^ ,^ ciome ouestions.-about yourj 

. „ armed seirvices or ; ^ 
. . when you were xn tne arme»a o ^ 

service in the » wneu yy^ ^ 



' A. Right. 

Q,- -YOu^ stated ear^ that you joined the aooed 

services when you were 20 years old? 

A. Let's see -- 

Q. I thought that's what you said. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did you join the -- 

A.: 1950. 



action? 
A.- 



1950. 

«v,,v.iv a little older- than 20 
Yes, I was probably a xituxc 

Were you drafted? 

Yes, I was drafted. 

. . r^ffic&r or an enlisted man? •, 

Did you join as an officer oi^ <* 

NO, I was drafted an enlisted man. 

Anl then you rose to the rank of major general? 

Right 



ifl vears did you ever see any combat-^ 
During your 18 years, jr .^^^ 





NO- ■ 

YOU said that you were never stationed outside of^;:^ 
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v^" YOU did take som; trips. Obviously, you ^^'^ 
,. w.r TT Did you ever visit Korea, or did 
weren't in, World War II. Dxa y 

participa&^ In any way in the Korean War7 - 

J, .. NO. Oh, I mean not in Korea, but - no, no.;^. 
, o^^y: What about the Vietnam W.r. 1^;^- _ 

'^#-•5 annate* in the VietnaiS 
Or did you in any vay partxc.pate 

War? 

A;- No. 

Q. DO you have a college degree? 

T T T <5 the same level. # ; 
A. well I guess the military college xs the .. ^ 

no? Butnotcivilian.no. 

Q All of your training was in 
you go' to school in Russia and other countries? 

•a;- Never. ^-t^m 

Tooo-if=v as your 'Ala j or course of 
What would you classxfy as you 



Q. 

studies? 



17 


A. 


18 


Q. 


19 


of those 


20 




21 


A. 


22 


Q. 


23 


A. 


24 


Q. 


25 


A. 



Military political college 

oo you hold any other postgraduate degrees, out^xde 

_ ^ -1 ^^^^ nn '-^Jil^ 



y. jr^^ 

oHrained from the military colleges xn 
of those that you obtaxned rrom 



No. 

What was your military specialty? 
I was brought to engineer corps . 
The engineer corps? 

yes. And after then, just military-political 
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.efense: I. was not pomical posiciou. le: was, no. pol.cl^I,, 
co^assar, .X was .i^^Xy in , cUa.se. o. aXX .Is s.a« _ ,, 

■ .^^^ *»lected or appointed to tire 
Q. When were you first electea o ft- ^ ^ . 

parliament? y ' ' ■ ■ : ' ... _ ' ' 

0. Ina'how ™any yea.s did you se.ve in .he parlia»en| 
A until I defected. -SB. Until '68. 

o'. «^ you said you were chairman of the agriculture^ 

committee? , /• 

^ =«r-i r-ulture subcoromxttee, tha^* 

A I was chairman of the agriculture s .^^^ 

.as in' Charge about technology, agricultural technology X 

..in., because Of my background, probably, my father was 

'h. last 4 years a member of the presidxura| 
farmer. And I was the last 4 yea . 

t-he milit^-ry intelligence (r^ ^^^ 

Q Were you ever xn the •< 

• . . .i;,r to the GRU of the Soviet Union? 
service? Something sxmilar to tne ^ 

A Never. 

Q. were you ever in what would be similar to the KGB xn. 
A. Never. 

O What were your major assignments in 
.ou'could '.ind Of detail the dates when you were at variou, 
commands, to the best of your ability? 

A. YOU mean the most important posts? 
Q. Yes. Yes. please. 
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^ I, would saf the most important positior. was the 
ot s-^fC of minister oe defense, and- after then flrgt 
secretary. >^use ,ne chief of. sta« of minister of. defense^... 
as X said .efore. everything would go to minister from-^re, 
countries; .specially soviet Union, would ^ thrc««h hang 
^thlng::what9oes through gover^ent. polltbura. defense--^ 

council. I prepare. ^ ■ 

lU^d special office which was Secretariat o£ the. 

v,=« all the documentation in their 
defense council, which has all the qo 

. H of course I had those section which talce care 
hands. And, of course, x lio. 

. of minister visitors, mostly Soviets, but any. ^ 
about guests of minister, 

i-^r So I think there I had most ; 
visitors from any country. So I cm 

information which anybody could have. ^: 

o -indicates you were chief of staff: 
O And your resume indicates , 

?u 'CI 

the minister of. defense • 
A. Right. 

-- in 1956. . ' 

Right. 

HOW long did you serve in that position? 
until 1964 - 8 years. And after then I >.as the: J 
First secretary of the Communist Party. 

And from there - I want to finish this - ^---^ 
position. Chief of. staff of minister of defense, X was 
secretary of the defense council, which again X have to 
.epeat, not because X was secretary but because the power of ^ 
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I . . - 



1, 

2 
4 

s: ,; 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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the^c6.»«iaeeVthe;collegiu. o£ ministry, had meeting eve.Xg| 

■ 5^ defense council were seven 

„«rt^rs- First: s^^^ and president o£ ^ 

^SIrSeriorrwiach: i.:iiKe soviet K«B. , chief .5| 
state" planni^ cc»»ission was n«^r; and deputy to. first |- 
secretSS- sicoil'sSJefcary of the party. — ■ , ' '""'^ 

they were seven of the ».ost in«,ortant members in. the 
hierarchy. 

Q. m: the hierarchy of the communist Party, where xs. 

first secretary? . ;. 

A ^ ^weil, the'first secreta^ the .^st powerful »a| 

orUs. in;;the country, because without hi»..nobody can do 

• 1 -^-^v^r HP was also chairman of thei;i|J 
anything, especially mxlrtary. He was ax 

•1 r,f course and without him you cannot do . ^ 
defense council, of. course, , -^^.^^^.^^^^^^^ ^ 

anything, you Know. Minister was in his office every 
I report that was going on, he give me order what to do. ^ — 
he was the most important person. 

Q., Did you have access to sensitive information in 
of these positions that you've detailed? 

A. Jtosolutely. The. highest secrecy. 

Q. Did you have access to information on 
military activities outside of 
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1 

2 



4 

5 
6 



18 
19 



A Yes. becLe most of these things nvust go through. ■ . 

' nn-il It was not just some individual actlvity:^-^;- 
the defense council. It was j irV*^^^^^ 

But if it means every important activity, 



3 of -some agent.. But xr, u.«~« - :v.h^«, 

liKe, let^s say in Korea or other places in whole world,.. . ^-^-^.^ 
.rained couriers and all these things, of course'^ go,s. ta 



25 




defense council.. . . ^ 

^ ma ferial was by reviewing r^^j^^i^^x 

Q. «„d your access to thxs naterxal ^S^^H 

8 messages and pape:rs and discussions. , 

« sure, .lus I. «as Siting tnere. and wh^ -^'-y 
,0 discuss it X ^.e notes. After then I o^t type it. _ Xt ^^ '^^^^ 
go bacK to the .uinister. he sign it. go with that to ^.ggf 
president. Xi.e chair.- o« the council. He signed it. ^; 
delivered it to .enters o. the defense council or anybody who^.gg, 

council to do something -- foreign ■-■^ggv- 
got order from defense counciJ. to a . .,;'"'.S«jf#, 

minister, anybody «ho was involved. . % Sff 

OKay. YOU said your highest ranK was major general, 



11 go 

12 



13 delivered, j-i- ■ ■ 

14 
15 

16 Q 
3^7 A. Right. 



IS that a two- star general? 
A. One. 



20 Q. one. ' ^^^^ 

One. 



21 
22 
23 

24 Q- 



so the O.S. equivalent would he a brigadier S^.^-;-, 

I think correct. . Sr:;i 

next, I want to ask you some .jxestions about your- . • 



^^^r wnw did you become the 
position as the defiansa secretary. How did y 
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I secretary of the defense council? 

- ^f- Officially, who 
a Because - I have to explain xt. 0££xc 

. .CO. .o„ to »y t-e - - ' - : :3 

eve^c^in,, «.o p.epa=e. e.e^Hin.. s.etins -^-e . ^ 
_CU. ^axe notes, ana the. chan.e. so.t..n. .ecanse^o 

, ae^ense counc.X .oes the - eve^^oa, ^ust. .o. an^tU.^- . 

3 „o.iU.atlon o. whatever £« an activity, present .t - 

S defense council some docun«nts. 

, ^v, ,ic:iiallv we have iilce 
so when they go through, usually 

v,-.h defense council must approve, and the 
mavbe 15 documents which defense c . 

II maybe changed anyth?.ng, I 
session was always afternoon. And xf they 

12 sessiu ct-aff for defense 

aft-^r then, I had a specxal staft ror „^ 

13 make notes. After then, rt^fense 

■ secretariat of ministry of defense, 

17 That is why I say I thxnk xt wa 

J «-v,«xr rt*>iivered some orders. •,. 
IP nresent and they ciexxvei-«= 

■ ^>,is Dosition from 1956 to 19^4? 

19 Q. And you were xn thxs posxtxo 

20 A. Right. 

21 Q. For 8 years - 
A. Right. 

, ^„v,-!r» in the Communist Party 
Q. Okay, was membership xn tne 

required for this position? 




22 
23 
24 




25 A. 



Oh, absolutely. Absolutely- 
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Q IS .his a government: position or a par.y position- 

^ X. was the party government, because if you can- gor 

...v .you ^ee the doc^ 

. n the defense council said to minister of 

council passed, the aeteix 

. \p*=^^.r-e ThevQiV^themorden 
• <i<= foreiqn affaxrs. xney yj- 

health, to minxster of- roreis _ . - • -,-:jm 

like poXit^ro is ;P,«y . bu. they give order to ■ - « 
everybody, .ou Know.: .Cody can .ove without the». .-^ 

x^ter on. when I w.s ..ready here, they changed 
„a.e and ^e it the highest connciX o. the - o. the de.e^ 

the country, or something XiKe that They tried to ^e 
...... hecanse peopxe complained it was actually illegal ^ 

Z.r. Xt was not under constitution, it was- hut who-.c^. 

complain at that time? = : ^ ..h„' 

0 l.d lilce to focus on when you were there. In the 
relationship hetween the oovernn^nt and th^^rty. which wa^ 

the most important? 

,T,i- v,=-r-i-v The party was power. 
A TO me? The party. ine y i ^^^^ 

. in essence, controlled the Government?. '- 
0. The party, m essence, ^ , 

A Absolutely. Absolutely. 

o' paring these 8 years that you were in thi. positig 
„ould you describe the main individuals or the ma^ _ 
departments that you worked with, he they the Co«--^ 
or the military. Who did you have the most contact w.th -M 
during these 

A. well, the »ost important was-, as they call xt. 
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" - , • Biit they changed name many times^^ 

because: iSas co^er nan^, Thay wer« department , A. ..... 

. then deparune,^ 14.. and fi^^U^.^^- 

^epartn«ntpia«SE.S||5.^..,*.. hear ifycSl 

^ 'iuteffiStrati^e,0?gaa.g?^^ " ' ^ 1^ 

would .thinle,they,^ . - ' . ; .• . -J-^ 

^^^^^■^.rm^'m^m-y-m-^rru^^^ military- forces. : 

But it.:was. the^epartment v^xch c^^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Bu|-,,,.*.^5.,.,.-.^^^ intellig^nce,.,and ^ 

■everything' .that,.. was. .ref^^^ ... „• >^ 

e^^^ r 3=^-.v _ ^^^trolled ministry of. defens^ 

coatrabt^^,,G^??^^5C^..^^^ ' " . 

and-niinisS^P^^^^ f Jas a^ 

..a X forgot to say before, last . years. X was alsg 

^ T was f irst secretary , of the part^ 
Member of:: that department. X was fx . . ^ ^^^^ 

at the mihistry^ of..defen.e. and me^er of the dep — ^ 

■■'-^-^■--r/-^T--' -'^ -.^ Hj»ve been from i960 to 1964? 

'VSOv this «ovad hav^^ oe^ -. .- 

■■•V.-^..^:A:.-:/':''No;....from./64: ^ V .• ^ ■ ■ 

o: bh» okay, v^. .;-v-.:*.;..,.:^. -^^^^^^^^^^ ■'■■••*■'■.•■ " ^ ""-'"^^ 

• • p/ '64 to '68. sorry. '84. Xwas^- 

A I. mean, from '84 - 64 to . 

. . ^^t-ant because these peopiCj 

. V, Tt was the most important oecau .^^^ 

already here. Xt was c ^ fired 

^« r>4scuss if minister should be txrea^^^^^^ 
are so powerful they even dxscuss ^ . 

or not. What can I tell you? did- 
, : von indicated that ypu attended »eetxn.s. ^ -d^ 

y<,„ «rite retorts Sor. or «ho did you report to, J - 

^ WeXI. wnen X was chie. o. sta« o. «inxster to. ; 

«r this department. Those were 

joinister or defense councxl or thxs <^ P 

the three major. 
Q. Are yc 
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roaior. • . ■.■ '■■■■■■ ^{^■^■iJ.u 

^ insider? Would you -^^tl^?; 

Are you familiar .with„the term, xnsxder. 



Classify yourself as an insider in Che Govern»«nc and in ^: ^ ^^^^^ 
party during this time in * . r 

a Yes I do. It means you are in. . ..Vi^^affSr^; 



MR. STIEN: Off the record. - . 

(Discussion off the record.) * . 



THE WITNESS : Yes . , ; . 

BY. MR . ERICKSON: _ ''^^iAiBS- 



0. Kext. l-n> going to go CO infor^tion on POWs. Xn, 
,our interview witn our investigators, you stated tha^ you 

Knowledge a.out POW treatment during the Korean and Vietnam. , 

wars, is that correct? : f'^fci 



A. Right. 

Q. And you met with two investigators from our 
committee approximately a month ago? . .-^^i 

A. Yes, ■ 

A^r\ vou contact them, or dxa 
Q. would you describe -- dxd you conca 

they contact you? 

A They contact me through DIA. ^ v . 

Q in the interview, and in your booK Red Cocaine, you 

medical support to the North Koreans.. ' 
descrxbe .i. 

A. Right. 

Q I SBplogize for having you repeat a lot of 
information that you- ve written about and given', .ut that- s ^ 
ehe nature of a deposition, so would you describe for the 

qave to tne-. 

record what type of jnadical support 



I 
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1 

2 nature? 

3 
4 
5 
6 
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«or.h Koreans. Che daces, and other Tntoonacion of tha. _ 

had hospital in Korea - North 

H-.h the activity of the hospital was actually to - ^ J; ; 
Korea whxch the activity ^ 

1 e^y the war, the personnel, ^^^.^H^. 

train the military personnel for the war, -...^.^v 

. o That was the major activity of that , 
and test some drugs. That was c / ...ViiT^a^- 

7 hospital. .^,no.:H^'S^4^i!4i>|f' 

^ o„^t al or more than one . hospital? .^ifj^- 
o There was one hospital, or mui. 
® Q- The . one but I'm not sure 

TO my best recollection, one, but I _ '-il^mffk 



= t- t-hat time, I was not chief of staff of 
because we -- at that time, . 

• 4=«r- rhe - - the knowledge is for 
minister of defense. This is for the , 

fT-om the documents which go to 
the -- for the discussion, from tne 

hospital, so I don't Know if it was two or one. , - 

date or dates trf^ hospital was L,^ 
Q. Do you know the date or 

. ^ «vi«an it was manned by 

built, when it was constructed, when ^ 



16 
17 

18 Koreans? 

A 



^ I don't know when it was built, but I thinlc it 

., J „(= i-he war. So exactly what 
operated there 4 years, untxl end of the war. 

year or month it was built, I don- 1 Know. 

doctors or nurses or . c; v 

Q. How many — 
„edical specialists were at the bospital, if you .a.ow, 

^"Tr^an through that . years or ,ust at the time, - 



\ 
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Q. What: would be the norxnal stSf of the hospital. ^ , - 
2 . A. I would say up to 10 doctors? 

Q And the purpose -- ; . . -V 

^ ^t,om T think. 6 months, you know, they 
A. They changed them, I tnxnit. _ 

5 trained them- ' . " ■' • . 

■ * And What was the purpose of the hospital? " _ 

^..in the medical personnel. 



3 
4 
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A The purpose was train the 
„aiita.y. for the next «ar. prepare the«. because it is , 
..„erent i. you a.e in the peaceti^. .i«erent i. you are .n. 
the war tin«, and test the drugs. 

Q What kind of drugs, if you know? 

TO best .ecoiiection. I have to say - I haVe to 

vou need it. because I have notes 
think about the names, if you neea i . 



Which X wrote when X came here that X cannot find at this 
time. But drugs control the mind, for example, of the L. . 

military people in the wartime. 

T want to go back -- you told me 
Q Okay. Now what -- X want co y 

^^,4=-ori in 1950- What was 



.hat you entered the - you were drafted in X950. 



• V. ^r, ^hf» Armv between 1950 and 1053? 
19 your what was your Dob xn the Army d 

A. 1950. 1953. X was deputy con^der of brigade. 
Q. • 



A. Sure. In 



0 Since you stated you didn- 1 have any - - you weren- 1 
3. in Korea, how did you happen to learn about this infor^tio. 



and when did you learn about it? 
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• t- of all I knciW about it since '54 I ; J 
A. Well, fxrst of aix, x . , . 

• Ho^tors which were invoXved. "1- 
invited to the coXXegxun. doctors «hxc "jthfe • 

Korea. «»y reported to coXXe.iu. to test the «suXts.. . 
rest of the drugs- 

„e the'doctors that was in this hospitaX in Korea, or did you ^ 

read about it? 

^. Ho.no. X heard it in the coxxegiu. of .inxster. 

- ^t- t-n the top military 
Where they go directly and report xt to 

people, the results from the tests. 

..tionis you read their reports or dxd 
Q. But my questxon is, 

.,r- oraXXv give their reports? 
vou iisten to them, or oraxxy 3 • ^ . 

,f thev wrote the feports. XOO pag4g... 
A Both, because if they wrote 

-„ r-»ad it so we aXways invited 
not many peopxe have txme to read xt, „,,e<,ium 

- f=iicpd to the members of coXXegium- 
them to coXXegium and they taXked , 
AXso I must say the Soviet top miXitary peopXe. 
ebey Xectures us every - X wouXd say twice a year, .^d «.ey 
„.ed some statements about the resuXts of -the test -of 

SO you first Xeamed this inf oration in XSS. when 
,ou ««« attending courses or reading other materiaX, is that 

your statement? 

A. I'm just thinking. ^ • 
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Q Please take your time. 

I .ust say I learned before that also, but xnostly ; .. 

. . ^« not official documents or official statement . • 
from friends, not oEtxciax ;• . , 

Hussian general o. «ha«v... «>is c«iciaX-uno^.^V^^ 
eell you for e»n^le. when they build the hospie.!" in Korea^I- 
.hi„. X«2. the - because the engineer troops; they were - . . 
.hey had also the construction units or whatever. ■ 

1 ..v,« t-av#» ca-^e about the mines 
And also, the people who take ca.e 

and these things - I don't .now how to say - so we «_ere 
as.ed. our brigade, to select so.e people .or the purpose 
.o Kor.a one day. So it was, X thin.. -3. when the ^.l.tary 
loo-ced for these professionals to send the. to Korea. • 
But officially, the papers, the lectures, and 

14 documents since 1954. . ; 

Q «here do you thin, these document • that you saw L. . 
,e would be stored today. Or would these documents have been 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
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15 Q- 

16 would b 

17 destroyed? 



21 
22 
23 
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25 



I was not.. 



,3 A If they were destroyed, I don't know 

,5 there. But it n«st be ».ost of the» in party archives. 
20 Q. in the Cownunist Party archives? 

A 



„ Right. I thin.. Plus. Of course, if the defense 
council give order to. X don't .now - let's say. exa^e 
appoint General Rudolph Baba.a ambassador or charge d affaxrs 
eo Korea, these documents should also be in the ^nistry of 
.defense. !'.» Just tW3 where could even be s^aall pxeoes 
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i£ tney destroyed cKe do^s fro. the defense council. ..^ 

which I don't know- 

Q. well, understanding you've not been in ._ 

since 1968 • 



A. Right. . ... ^''^ 

■ Q But based on your Icnowledge of the operation -of the^^^^ 

,„nt and the people, do you thin, these docu^a^s v^uld^^ 
still be available today, in the archives so^where. ^ 

. ^^^n'ti take it, the Soviet Union, I would.^ 
A. If Russia didn t caite au, _ 

say yes. Government 

Q DO you think the present 
„ould ^.e .hese docv«ents available to. a U.S. Government 

committee? • ^ t 

t-o tell vou, because when i 
A This is what I want to texx yo , 

tailed' to you. sta« and people ..o» OX., ^.y -.ed »e sc*.. 
na»es, for exa^le. to give the. some nan«s. 

X would liKe to tell you. for example, that General 
3aha>ca, who was in Korea liKe charge d-affairs. hut he ^ 
controlled everything, he was military intelligence officer. 

^ c-^iinist I cannot imagine this guy 
this guy is sort of Stalxnxst- 

.nvthina But there are people who must 
would tell somebody anythxng. 

have ^owledge. you ^o«. M»ut this guy li.e h^. X-m even 
afraid he can ^ even personal revenge how much he hate 

united States and so. • 

,he <«^^and„there.are ouvs IxKe my best 
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, friend, and you can believe he was besc friend, was Dr. ^ 

, sednar. to „ho™ X told I wilX defect to the anited States. ^ 

3 because he visited United States, and so on. He was not even^ 

, o. the Cc^unist Pa^y. He wor^ « central ^^ar^^ 

S hospital in the psychiatric department where they .est th.^ 

, drugs, and so on. This guy would be very happy to help. J - 
snd I-n. trying to contact them personally for my- 



22 
23 



reason to prove I am right. 

MR. ERICKSON: Why don't we take about a 5 or 10 




10 minute break. 

- - (Recess . ) • 



^. brICKSON: I-fs go baoc on the record. . ' 
BY MR. ERICKSON: 

14 Q- 



12 

13 ---v-t:..;.:;;" 

«rr t-hst vou want to change^ -| 

General, is there anything that you .^^^ 



v.. \-v,= t- vnu've told me far. bearing ..i^^^.-^ 

15 or modify in anything that you ve toxu 

«^«rT ^o have an opportunity to review the ^ ^^5. 

16 mind that you're going to have an yy :.^;v«Ac 

But I always give witnesses a chance ta^?i^|gif : 

17 entire transcript. But i axw^y ^ 

if vou've had a chance to think about -v^gS: 

18 change something or if you ve n 

o=.!ri that vou want to correct, we can do 

19 something that you said that you w^ . 

that now if you'd like to. ' " • ' .^->^^, 



T -itist want to say one thing for the record^.;^^ 
21 A.. No. I 3ust want to y :.mmmr- 

' ' ' 



The gentleman who talked to me from your committee. .^^ggg^- 
A. Mr. LeGro and Mr. McCreary? 

A. Yes. in that memo they wrote, they said I'm ^^^'^ 

with them and help them talk to -y^ • 

25 to go back to 
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see people. X ^ ^r. Green agrees he was .here. ^ , 

I said absolutely the opposite fro. this. I said ^..:.mm 

because of the death penalty^. 
would never go to . ... ■^■■.^r^^^:) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

7 
8 
9 

10 statement. 



I was still noe rehabilitaced. The country is full o£ J^B. ^.^^ 
™^ 1 „ill do there, I told them, if «ey invite, -p^:; 

. ■■ „»„nle let's say to Gen^any or United States. I'^a going ■ ^ 
thexr people, lec s t.cty. . ^Vr^i>-«'r!!l*;|;*2;''r-i'. 

to help and talk, but never go back to 

- T Will taJce my son -• .•'|#||^^"; 

not in a hurry. I hope. Maybe I one day . ^ .. 

we- 11 Older, but not now. So it was wrong in that_ 



Q vmat memorandum are you talking about? 

What they wrote after the meeting. It was published^^ _||, 

^ Tt- iMlced to the press. - 
13 in newspaper. It leaKecx u 

. MR. STIEN: That's what came out in the LA Times, 

15 something to that effect. • - 

THE WITNESS: I think it was the Los Angeles. T^s , . 

17 that published. 

BY MR. ERICKSON: /• 

Q. But you-re not talking about a co^dttee memo that | , 

you saw. you- re talking about a newspaper article? . 

A Yes. and I saw also the memo. I'm sorry. '^Sifc 
^. ™: could we go off the record for ^.-^^g 
(Discussion off the record.) 
BX MR. ERICKSON: 
Q. When was Red Cocaine first published? 
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7 
8 
9 



17 
18 



I would say it's probably already 2 or 3 years. -J^^^M 
;.ctually. it was not very ««ach publislxed, you know. ^ .^^l^^^. 



1 A 

2 - 

• « .Thai- vou saw in the docviments 

3 Q would you summarxze what you saw ^ --'^^M 

. tha. you read or heard a^u. concerning any M^rican s 

5 Korea and their treatment at this hospital? - . , » 

6 A. well, as I told you. for was the practice and the 



^lysis o£ the health, physical health and cental P-hlens^ 
the soldiers,- Korean and American soldiers. ^ 

I would like to tell you big sample. «hen they 
.utopsy Of the. bodies., they came to conclusion - and you cang ^^^^ 
probably find it in documents - that '22 percent - X -^--^l^^ 

7^«^r-ir'an soldiers already passed as; they 
like today the young American soiaier . .. , 



10 autopsy or tue i^v^v.^— / - -j 
11 

" Called many heart attacK. Koreans, X don't >cno„. 2 or 4 

14 percent . 

15 • SO rroiu ui«==- . ^ 

16 




so from' these things, this anal^is, they make 

. ^ ^ next war why Americans, what to do,, maybe 
conclusion for the next war wiiy 

^.e more heart attacks. I'm just telling you example. These^.,^: 
were things .hich were not related to test of the drugs, ^ 

, . ,r These were related to the different Ixve, 

19 Soviets or • ixx«»'= . : 

20 different country. • ' ^ ^ ^iSlli,, 

And second thing was the test of the drugs wh.ch^ 

participate with the Soviets on the program. - Jiga 

g. so am I to understand this hospital wis staffed by^^^.^ 

both and Soviets? r ' 

Officially, just bu^ Soviets were there .....ff-'y 



21 
22 
23 
24 

25 A. 
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X also, because- they advise everything. ^ 'll^fc 

i-Ho t-ests were done on both .vm^^p^^--, 
2 Q- And. you say the tests were 

Americans -- • -.• 

A. And Koreans. 



3 

And south Koreans or North Koreans? 



5 Q- ..... . 

' A. I'm sorry, but I don't know. 



6 

7 Q 



8 
9 
10 
11 



20 
21 



„e.e any nu^ers of .ests revealed. IxKe for -»e^f^ 

„e tested 100 soldiers or 25 or do you reu-e-^er. , .^l^^^,. 

> ....^isin For example when we discass;-^^«j;; 
A This I have to explain, tor i- _ -J Si^WS- 

i. With DXA, if they said in the report which goes to the 

oefense Counsel even later on because 'the program continued , 

..m which they started in Korea continued through ^-^m^g- 

12 the program which they these 

• TT the drugs. Not autopsies by ^.n i. .,-^p.|;;^^ ; 

T» Vietnam War, test tne oruys. *SK4#<^?fW' 

things, but the drugs. . 

If I say, let's say. to DIA and'*0 repeat .t rf t^,^; 

said, we test 120 soldiers on the hrain da^ge by the ^ j^^^. 

and we test .0 soldiers . about heart problem. X don't Know .f^,^.,^,,. 

^^A^^r's I iust don't know. I don't .> ; 
18 these were separate soldxers. iDu ^ . 

somebody to ta,« - wrong, because maybe one group of 

^ey test the brain from same body and the other maybe ^-'^^ 



14 
15 



and the heart. =v,nnP^^- 

,•1 4« well we are talkxng about 

22 so, I must say Ixke in well, we 

23 Korea now. -"^l^-^^ 

Q. I'd me to Stay focused just on the Korean «ar for 

25 now if we could. 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



A. I. understand. >ttj 
Q. My purpose of my question. General, is to try tS 
find out the contents of the documents, how detailed they were^ 
or was it more written as a medical report or do you r^2ember| 

A. Talking about the hospital, it was the'-m^dical 
problerr., the interrogation of the soldiers fr6m intelligence- 
point of : view. It was strictly conducted by Soviets and 
Koreans. We .got results from that, but I don' t Icnow how n^y 
soldiers they interrogate, how many they were officers or ^ 
whatever. 

I'm talking right now about'the hospital. 
Q. well, the Korean War, as you know, was a UN conflic 
and there were soldiers from many different countries. Did ^ 
they specifically name United States or American or were theg 
Caucasian prisoners of war. • 

A. They were most interested about Americans and 
Koreans, because different ethnic group, you know, the drugs^SI^, 
work different on Koreans or lefs say on black Americans .and 
White Americans than the drugs affected Ar^ricans. So they 
will not worry if they will find Australia or let's say. 
whatever troops were there, but they were most worried - 
worried, more interested - al>out United States troops. 

Q. But in hearing these lectures or reading the 
reports, they ...de a differential between ^he black Americans- 



ST; 




and the white Americans? 



\ 
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A. Yes, absolutely. ^i^sS^M 
TO the best of your knowledge, how many pages or hov, j^,.. 

■ t-Ho^^ ■ f-hat vou saw that' discussed. this 'a^^^^^ 
many documents are there that you. s,<t , .^^^^^^g^gg 

4 particular testing, in. Korea? ■ J^' ' ■ 

\ W.11. first Of all, at least twice a y^. How it^X;^ 



1 

2 Q 
3 





„or^, the Defense Counsel, as was everything in Co.»uuist 
country, everything is planning. So X ^st present to Defen^^ 
counsel plan for one year, which all the govem^nt off.cxalsg 
„d everybody give me request what they want to send to_ ' 

10 Defense Counsel. ■■ .^^^ v^^^^^ 

j^d after them, if it was the most ii^ortant 
,3 security things, you n.st send report to Defense Counsel: a.out^ J I 
any issue - lefs say industrial espionage - you :nusc 
them i£ the order was to steal from French and Britxsh 
technology. If you have there 3 months, tfe .intelligence 
services are for this and this, so i^ybe they send every 3 



6 
7 
8 
9 



13 
14 
15 

" Inthir But if not. every . months we must present to Defense 
,8 counsel a report how the plan - how the different agencie,. 



achieved the goals which Defense Counsel gives them 

so at least twice a year, if nothing goes awry, we 
„..st present this report to Defense Counsel, because end of. 
the year you've asked for the budget. Okay, comrades, you ^^^^^ 
give us such an order. Ministry of Defense and Interior. 
did this. this, this for the next year. We need such a •• 



25 million for other operation. 
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Q. well, directing your attention to this medical 
3 experiment Which you said too^ place roughly fron. X9« to 



'™ doctors doing any. , 

1953. the end of the war, were the aoc . . .^^i^^ 

. t-o 4n 1956 or 1957? or were they still relyir^.on - 
experiments xn 1956 or 0.33 — ^ 

the records from the Korean War? • . r / " '-^^ 

, * A When Vietnam War started, it was other source of 

, information. But after the Korean War, X thin, they just g| 



8 



24 
25 



X, ^ v,«^a«<?<» thev test something on the 
ahead what they had because tney 



9 prisoners . 



t-h-5<i issue was constantly ^ : rf^fe^^^^^ 

10 Q. SO what you're sayrng xs, this issue . ..jfjifH,:; 

11 being reviewed and updated every 6 months? ^^^^ 

After the Korean War. I would say yes. ' .-»| 



Q I-m ashing because your statement is a very S-^f^? 
one that every 6 months all issues were being ^^^^^^^^^W^. 

15 



-i^ do vou remembfe .this as being (a^lA^I^ 
So my questxon xs, ao you a.cui=" ■ ....^m^i:^- 

standing issue or policy that you reviewed especially when y.u — 
,7 were in the Minister of Defense for 8 years? f '-'--r^: 

A. At least once a year, absolutely, when we sent . ■ 
„ report what was done over last year and what fpr we 
30 for next. ear. Vou cannot do anything without decision of ^^^^ 

21 Defense Counsel. . , '^-fei^: J^'l^;- 

0. But What type of things, if you remember, were bei^l 

,3 discussed about the testing of drugs oa American service 

members? 

MR. STIEN: What time? 
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BY MR- ERICKSON: 



3 

4 me 



Q Anything that you caa remeTher. I'm crying Co 
narrow do»n the type of report. Basically, what yo^-ve toXd,^ 
^ so far or what I- ve heard is that there was this 
setup in Korea fro. roughly -49 to -53. And do i^U re^neo^rg 
seeing reports and do you re«e.».>er early in your n>ilitary | 

-,vx^,,t- nf^rfs.ln tests that were ; 
career hearing some lectures about certain t 

done on Koreans and Americans at that time? ' :| 

you have further told me that at least once a year 
and mayhe twice, this policy or the study of drugs and the . - 
effect on American service meoO^ers was. being reviewed. So I-| 



s 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 




. . little more detail of what was being said in^^pfg^ 

12 trying to get a Ixttle more v 

13 these reports. -r^-v®^:^ 



And I understand that, with your impressive ' ^^^^ 

nf naoer that?^>went through yo|^^l'»S^ 
credentials, there was a lot of paper cna 

■r, or-^w askinq if you remember anything .specific 
desk But I'm merely asKing i.>- y ■ ■ 

.„ on this; 

about this at any time that you were m . .... .... .. 

narrow issue. And if you don't. I understand. ^ . 

A. vmat I want to tell you is this issue, chemical 

20 weapons, biological weapons, drug, different dr^xgs. it was n^t^ 

21 just mentioned lilee. special issue. It was special, but also,^ 

22 if you discuss the future war, which you discuss almost all..-^;. 

23 the time from different angles, you have there the effect of^^ 

24 this, beca.se otherwise of course we have. to win the war and^ ^ 

25 beat NATO and all^ these things. 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



^ so you have, even if these reports - lefs say yo j« 
discuss operation plan in the general staf f . «hich is a top. J 
secret ioa«ent. The menO^er of the Defense Counsel, they ^ 
„ the general staff . The docun^nt can never can be 
of general staff. There we «ere sitting 2 days.with the chi^|! 
of "general staff and Russians explain the next war and' they^ 
^ntion; *ay; KATO this, we have this, -d they n,entx| 
again this problen,. the drugs, biological weapons, et cet^^^ 

SO it was not one occasion when you mention _these ;^ ^ 
things, no one document. It was. I would say. not 100, but^ 
few other documents. «hen they mention this problem, like 
very important weapons against NATO- 

Q. DO you ever recall hearing any lectures or -evie^ 

of ;.nv other East European bloc country having^ 
any documents of any otner tr ^ ^ ^. 

similar hospital in Korea during the Koreak War? 
A, No. I never heard about it. 
Q. Bearing in mind that there were troops 
western European countries, do you ever recall any tests 
done on French soldiers or British soldiers or any other -^^^mm, 
nationalities outside of Koreans and Americans? 

A. TO my best recollection, when they summarize it,^ 




„hat effect on the white in this thing, of course. Europe ^ 
include. But X never saw a report which said special "st.^ 

^ <.^f^ all reports because at that time I wa^^^^^. 

Germans- I didn't see an repui-L. ■-.mmm^. 

. T. ^.n.. counsel But what I saw or what I heard vrtien ' -Jm:. 
not in Defense Counsex. ^ 
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6 
7 
8 



17 
18 
19 



•21 



' — ^A^r, T7nT-nDe- ic was like global 

Soviet lectures us, it tney 



2 effect. ■ ■ • ' '^'iM-W^M- 

Q This - hospital in the Korean «ar. you. .^^^ 

, earner that, it.vas built by engineers, ■ >' • ^^^g^; 

5 A. Veah. we had - ^ . ... • -•--v.Jlpfi' 

■ DO you re™ent,er any detail on the size o£ the :,2mmk. 




hospital or as. I believe in the hospital language, how "-^.^^^ 
beds, how large was it?" _ ^ ' ■-^SfeKf' 



9 A. 



Miink about. I don't want to give .^,::mi§§lgr 
That I have to tnxnK auuuu ^ 



10 you a wrong -- , "' : v; 

Q. oo you .^ow if there was any intelligence 

,3 people assigned to the staff of the hospital? ^ - 

. Of course they were. As X told you. General BabaKa. 
he was'the chief of the ^ and he was cha^e d-affaires or 
,S a^ssador. we called hUa. Who was in char^.. about all L, 

• Korea It is why they send General there. 

16 operation in Korea. it . 

Army, do you have medical , ; 

Q. In the 
doctors that are in military uniforms? 
A Absolutely everyone. 

And the doctors assigned to the .hospital .in Korea, 
military doctors or were they civilian 



20 Q . . .^ ^ 



were they military , 



22 doctors? . . ; ft 

23 A. Military. 

hhere were any nurses assigned to 

24 Q. Do you know if there wei.« cx x -.. 'Cx^-^.: 

25 this hospital? 
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5 



15 
16 
17 
18 



24 
25 



A. ■ Yeah. ■ ' ■ 

no you recall how large the .taff was ac any one . ^r" 



1 . 

2 Q 

, ^ • ■ • 

3 time? 

^ »o. I have to thinlc oe it. because I was more.. 
concentrated on how .^y nurses or people who wor>c for- th^ 

g" laboratory. I don't know. 

0. was this hospital strictly for research or were 

8 actually treating other medical emergencies? 
3 ^ „as strictly research and a training. _ 

Q DO you remember hearing or seeing any docu^nts ^^.^^^^^^ 
intelligence personnel would interrogate any^^. 
,3 oe the prisoners o. war/patients at this hospital. ' 

well, who did everything and controlled were 

Because you know, i£ they treated a^j^^^J- 
14 Russians. help. Because, y -..„ .*:r^t:: 

„„rt..mitv to talk to him. MaylU:,,j^.v 
patient, somehow you have opportunity to ta 




he is Willing to talk better than i. somebody take ^^'^^^S;! 
.oom and interrogate. In this case, the participate. -.^-.....^ 

But originally was completely in charge by Russians. 



.CA.-*-^ J ■ — 

0 DO you know or do you remen^er - again, I-m always 
,e referring to what you read or heard- on this issue ^- -^.^ 
3. patients or prisoners drugged prior t6 interrogation or 

22 there any information about that? • _ 

_ nvo marlluana or whatever, I don t ^ 

23 A. Regular drugs, like marijuaj i. 

Know. This is what you mean? i^ ij-; 

Q NO. I'm wondering, was there any information that 

r i ^ 
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2 
3 
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6 



,ou .ead or .ea:. a.ou. »nen ..ey In.er.o,a.e. U>e priso:^« 
„ere the prisoners .roughc in un^er so^e type of influence ot. 
drugs or not? ^ Or did they even address that? ^J^^Bl 

. . ^ ^h^v aot from the Americans? . . * '.^.ig^^v-,. . 

A. Drugs whxch they goc _ — . 

thev got from the hospital, that ^ ,:^||v 
Q. NO, drugs that they goc . . ,^:4^-^ 

hospital — ^.■^c^^'^S^^^^j 
^. Oh. before they interrogated the«. Oh. yes. ■ ..^^ 

- -Ho«*> druas what is the memory-v;^^^' 

^ *-uatr ai«:n test these airuyt>» »»"«■ .. 4.,=p?«;i^,fe-. 

8- sure. Because they also ces _ 

q and everything, sure. . - '-"^^^^^ 



Q. was there any infor^tion on the length of .stay at 

11 tne nospxucxo. - . VfMfeyv-, 



..e hospital by some of these patients, if you recall? 

12 A. NO. I don't know. .3^;. 

• *:^vn^at--inn whether Soviets were . ^ 
Q. was there any xnfonnatxon wnecn •^4;^^^' 

„ present during any of these interrogations , -J^l: 
^. They orchestrated everything. l?iu. can not do 

-it- wPi<5 Soviet order for ^..t^^. 
16 anything without them. Because xt was 

to build the hospital. ^. - . 

^3 OO you recall the naxoes of s«»e of the drugs «^t . 

19 were used at this hospital? ^Jv;;^ 

««t I have to taKe a loo. at ^ notes, ^cause ^ 
3. . ^e so«e notes after X defected. not a doctor, you Kno«.^r 

. DO you know if there were any guards- 

22 Q. I understand, do you js^ ;rt%, 

23 at this hospital? 

24 A. Absolutely. ,/:,:^^. 

„ c^^n^t • or Uorth Korean guards? v • 

25 Q. Were they Soviet, 

r 
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11 

12 



A What have there were "not regular military, 

I ..t they were .military contract a.e.ts which is unCer .in.st^^. 

3 of Interior.: 

4 Q. 
s at the hospital? 

-v^or-*. mainiv for deception, to show 
- Yfeah. . They were there maxniy cu 



„4.^«n of anv North Korean guards; - 
was there ever a mention of any « . 



them outside it is Korean. 



,uc — - .-.a^ 

Q there any evideace - - you mentioned that .hx^-x, 

, a .esearc. nospltal, Do you >^ow « any Nor.. Korean croop. " 




^- h™r,<fal or was this mentiened? 
were ever treated at this hospital 

I don't icnow that, because if they mentioned xt. ^^..^.-^^ 
,,ey say Korean soldiers. If they were both sides. X don't 




13 know. 

•Q. again, you don't remen^er the size of the 

IS medical team? * 

, o T c:aid before I think it was 

A The medical team? I said oero 

16 

17 around 10 doctors. 

Q. And how many nurses? ^ •,. f 

19 A. It. was changed. : 

X understand. They would be tr^sf erred in and o^^^^ 

21 A. Right. ■ . . . • .^...^^88^: 

Q. W^. there a Soviet medical team there also. 

o-a A.' Sure. . ■ ■ '''■■^^S^b- : 

0. . DO you re.e:-er any na^s o. any people that were- . 

25 ever stated at this reaeSahJiosnital?. ^ 
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""' ^ we're croing back many, inany '■<^i:(>i::^^WMi 

I realize. General, we re goi a ...... ..^-^^^r. 

years, but perhaps a or son. of .he reports you .oight . .|J 

recall. so.e aoctor that gave the lecture. °': 
was present in Korea or anything along that line. . ^ 

■ ,. v,e. re just trying to get as »«ch inf orifition on 
subject that you can remember. 

^. I. would like to ask if it will be maybe possible ^ 

come back, look all my notes. : ^ 

Q well, my suggestion would be this. If xt's _ 

agreeable to your counsel, when you come to review your ^ 

•«v,^ nlease feel free to bring your notes 
transcript, you mxght, please tee 

. • t-v,^ rranscript you're going to see where ^i^g^ 
with you. And m the transcripc y 

• of the hospital and the drugs and that. .J^^^^v 
I've asked the size of the nospxt 

o t-n that in your transcript, then you can . /J^^l 
And when you come to that xn you 

^ r think that would be^^easier for .l^^l^^^s 
fill in the a.nswer. I tnxnjt unaw .. 




everybody. ' 

A. Okay. ..^ 
0. Xf there was a colander at this hospital, ^^^f^^^^j 

■ . 7 What '<' 4/.J:: 

that coBimander report to back in ; -g;gi. 

department of agency would the hospital have been underT ^:||. 

Everything goes through intelligence service. ^'^^^ 



Everything goes through intelligence service. GBO 
X :.an. the channel, the ca««nication. General BabaKa «as^..:g 
again in charge, because everything was based on the .iUtary- . 
operation. The civilians didn't have anything to do with 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and so on.- 



ry-V-::K 



r' 
I 
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1 



45 



1 
2 
3 



^pam or researchers xn 
GRU, it goes to the medxcal team or 



24 
25 



YOU nventioned earlier he was in charge o£ 1_ . 



. Q. YOU mentxonea — i- V^^ " ^-^^'^ 

>,ut also the ainbassador to North Kb-rea. . . •:-> Y %'f.;F^ 
5 intelligence, but also cne . . ^ 

.... ^Hat time, any foreign polxcy . 
• A. well, because, at that time. y .-^n^^rA 
reason The n^in thing was military operation 
T rfidn't have any reason. i"'= -j; t^-^ 

a : i. is ehev o«iciall. appoint, .e .harge U-a^a.res. 
; a^assaaor, .u. he was cau because ever..hins was ua.er 

10 control of GRU. • - • -- 

Q TO your knowledge, is he still alive? 
, X aon. t .now. X didn- 1 have 24 years contact with 
anyhoay. hecause X didn-t want to put people to dangerous - ■ -^^^^ 
Situation. Xf he is alive, he will live in pro.ahly. 

was his h<»e tW. find what IL. ^ ;ggS||;^ 
because it was ni£> ^aw-^ 

. r was already here, he was appointed military 
heard when I was aireaay 

..r- something like that- It he is. 
commander of that region or someth g 

Dr-ohablv when communism collapsed, . he 
alive I don't know. Probably wnen 



11 

12 A 

13 anyDoay, -™ _ _v.=,hiv. in 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 gave up. ♦-h*»r-e anv other 

Q TO the best o£ your knowledge, were there any 

" soldiers or civilians anywhere else in Koreaf, . .. 

. , , ^. iC -just this one location? 

during the Korean War or was D 



22 during ^v...^.- ^^^^ ^.^^ 

23 A. No, they were more 



construction, especially when the war .ov.d .ack £ro. ^orth- 
Korea. They were much more people. 
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3 
4 
5 



11 
12 



17 



19 
20 



4-6 -.^ '\ ■ 



you have-any idea of lPC«^on or was i. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



basically just moving throughout North Korea. 



22 
23 



x-aon.t have idea about location. .ut_ 



. papers But ifs not easy to remen^er the 6J£xcxa} 

„ap«s. I just rementoer, I th^nlc, one 




6* something I saw. KA^^nc^r^r oC^^ 

! ^ere was fight ahout .u-^et because the — « o^ 

.efense an. Interior re<.est .ore ^ney in foreign — 
, than .he Minister of Finance can gxve the.. And xt _ 
' . xt: was for the others. So there were • 

10 for military operation. It was fo .. ^ : : 

other people and other operations in Korea. 

Also, military equipment and.-- 

1 oniicv of the soviet Union when " ,V ■ 
0 was it the general policy ot z. 
^' ,o go and do these projects in Korea(W.^, 

14 they task ■ theS|^ 

15 to reimburse or to increase the aid 

16 expenses? :.-^::^=:.^r----^^ 
A. Oh, yeah, absolutely. 



V « or did vou ever read about any of these 
18 Q. DO you know or did you ^^^^ .^^.^ _ 



aavisers. construction or ordinance people even 

onw's' or was it 3usc at. 
^««t-J,f^ with any i^erican POW s. ^.'^ 
having any contact wxcn * y , 



21 this hospital? ^ ^^^^^ POW^-sf 

well, if they have the contact with c . 



A. well, It 



T'lching to the tests, coul. you ,ive ^us so„e 

25 ■ 1^ 
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4m 



. exa^pxes of, »hae K^d of , casts were ^tuaXIy performed in 

' '""l I said before, «-ere «e« different drugs vmich^g 

'.Id test All reason was war. prepare for 

n affect troops, for e««ple. affece the mnd p 
such drugs can affect tr P ^he war: Or.^l| 

affect the decision process, again, related ^ 

^-^v- a hi:>art: attack and thxs . 
drugs which could be effectxve for a heart 

->,^na not drugs which will improve no t ^ , 
type of drugs. Everything not drug ^ 

Everything related to the war, how xt.: 
health or something. Everycm y 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



21 
22 
23 
24 




„iXi affect troops, operations. ^ ^ 



P.O. the tests, who would receive- the results.^ Thig 



Q. From tne - ■ ' -^--mW' 

^^<ri to the intelligence agency in ' :;||^| 

12 would go. you saxd, to tne x fvj^l&pfc 
^3 7- -was this then disseminated throughout 



14 Warsaw pact or to the soviet union? . .>^Ji^;. 

. .H. soviet union and Soviets decide where to 4^^ 

15 A- TO the Sovxet Un , t know • I jult!^^ 

• ^ «i,iaarians or Germans. I don t Icnow. ^ .^.^.y 

16 it. if they gxve Bulgarxans li,,^ ? -'.^1^ 

•^■!n^ meeting of the Warsaw Pact, Ixke ..^^ : ;|^^^^^^^ 

17 can say when we have Doxnt meetxng , 

. «io ^hev mention it in front of. -..^f^^,. 

18 Marshal Grechko and his people, they ment 

staff But how much they gxve, 

19 all ministers of the general staff. 

20 they decide, the Soviets, not - ^.t-hT^^ 
^" ' cooperated wxth,x .^^a. 

Also, if let's say, ..-/i^- 
tHev were a very effectxve, especially Vietnam.. ^ 
Germany because they were a ve y 

vou will cooperate with these German 3.^^ 
war, the Soviets saxd, you wxli P v^^t-:: 

. it was so top secret they control who ^ . 
scientists. Because xt was so c p 

25 clearance to participate- 
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8 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



Q DO you have any idea who devised the tests, who c|a^ 
up with the idea: \naybe we should test this drug. Did thi|^ 



; or^.Russia. or- Who made up the ""^^ 



come but of-.- , ■; , ;^ 

of testing?, . -. ■ ..^.^^ 

R The method of Chis testing, how to use'll:, I.<=»^.f^ 

it was so„« joint ::. *»ust say the Soviets di<to- t — 
every day if you give the soldier shot. But geaeraXly the|-- 
give the instruction, what to do, how to do it. Of course.' 
the have rights to say we recommend this or thxs, • 

because of the scientist work. ... 

But again, major decisions and approve the test^^ 

in Soviet" hands. 

Q. SO the actual approval came from the Soviet Oni|| 

rather than 

A. Yes. Soviets. ' ?an say w6kt; they think,, 

Soviets make decision because they have own research. . 

Q. And I believe you stated earlier that the reason^ 
. going to Korea was based on request from the 

Soviet Union to do that 

A Absolutely, soviet coordinate everybody,, this £ 
project, how many each of satellites, put technology and ^ 

these things was coordinated. 

^♦-v,or- Warsaw Pact doctors at this 
Q. Were there any other Warsaw J^-*^^ ^ 

hospital or were they strictly - * 

A. NO, it was . soviet. 




■•.us 
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1 



3 Q 
4 



, , CRecess . ) 

2 BY MR- ERICKSON: , 

Lfet's go back on the record. Once again, 
is. thire any staten^t. that: you've irade that you'd 1^^° J 

5 change or modify in any way? ' . 

g- - ■ -.•■-.Ai:. . no;.:/ Wfe--V;H:-'^^^^^^ 

Q. DO you have any infotn^tion on ho-, the Korean or 

8 sn-ertcan patients vere ob-^ined for the hospital? 

9 A. No- . . "■ ■-■ ■ 
Q. was there any intor^ation in the lectures or . 

„ documents that you saw on what happened to the patients afte^' 

12 the experiment was over? 

- A.. They have to die. They don' t have choice, becaus| 

X4 .nany of these people were ..entally destroyed. 
^5 Q. Did the method o£ death, was thafc- ever explained«» 

were they shot or did they treat them with some drug that ^^^^j^, 
caused instant death?' Or was that ever explained? 

A. X just - it was not even in the document, in t^^ -f^J^, 

session of Defense Counsel, the Chief of General Staff -P^^-^; . 
20 that order of Soviet Union, any soldier or any person who 

under this program, nobody can never find anything, body. ' 
,3 bones or. something, you Know. So whether they cremated the»^| 

23 I don- 1 know. But it v«s order from soviet onion and they^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

24 strictly control it. • 



16 
17 




25 Q- 



those would have taken place at the hospital^t,»:?^J? 

r 
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1. did it say? 



2 ^„ A.... Didn't say. " -XJ^^g:-. 

. ^« t-Hc» f'hain of cominand, the. .iir;^^^^^^^ 

3 • ^Q. ..- r>,ant to. focus xn. now on the chaxn o ; .1^^^ 

^ no vou know who was in charge .1; , f r^-^";. ; 

4 organization of the hospital . Do you Jcno . ^ 

. _ _■ -i^ri/q^Ti/T-'rtf f icer orj:aiii':-'^^^mtw 



Of hospical in Ko^a. «as CUere a co^^ndinT^fficer 
6. Chief aan^is«ator or, how was the hospital organized^ . 

7 A. About that. I don't know too n»ich. 

8 Q And What organization or organizations in Pra 
, would the hospital report its findings or any information tha«^ 

XO they wanted to relay to - .-. 'JMfgsi^H: 

A r can tell you who was involved in this program, _ 
,3 Which was the health administration, military health . ^ 



-a ^ f-Hi3 Y-f>?i^r: service, chxet ot ■^-^i&^SM^^^v 
administration, which was under the, rear serv iyg*^; 

. 4= ^^a-r- <;p»rvice was General Chlad.. ^^^00^^,^:. 
rear service. The chxef of rear servxce • .^^M^'^' 

He was former Soviet cxtxzen. • 



14 
IS 

16 Q.. He was a former Soviet citizen? ^ 



17 A. Rxght. 

18 Q. DO- you know if he is still alive? ,. 



nc^fr^r-f^ T left he hadn't died 
ig A. I don't know. Before x xetu 



Who . , -"-^il 



'« .Vb/^'^IV;^;,'.'"/ 



20 
21 
22 

23 Q- 



•« «-v,*»v call it. Scientific Institution of: 
was involved was, xs they call xt, 

Mr Force and Central Military Hospital and of course. . 

GRU and Ministry of Interior, the KGB. ^::|f ^ 

on the construction of the hospital, bnce again, 

24 constructed the hospital? 



25 A. 



was who in charqe was the..i:onstruction 
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2 
3 
4 
S 

6 ' 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



aaMinistracioa, ^xLi^kry couscructio. a<taiuistration. _ ^ 
Q.. DO you imow who planned the construction and the. ,| 

. ' ^ or by Soviet:s:?A:>i 

jiyout oiithe, hospital? Was it done by or y. 

J, • Architecture Institute, military aga^ 

''■ ■i^'^^S.- ^. Soviets vere noe involved in twr^lanning^ 

the construction? 

well, they were involved because they have their 
a^^isers; so..alled. Without the., you cannot write one pas J 
Q.. Who paid for the construction of the hospital? 

was gift to Korean people. 




A.- 
Q. 



What was 



.'s interest in. the Korean 



War? 



A. 

A". 




You mean generally? 
Generally, yes- 

well, the major interest was alwi^s help our 

• war to prove to United States they 

countries to. win the war, to 

cannot win the war. It was the o-jor interest . 

The second interest was when the Chinese muse sc^P^. 

™ish them out, because the 
in to do everything possible, push tnem o , 



in to do everytnxng puao^*-*-# r— 

Russians didn-t want Chinese to expand pov^r. ^ -there w^g 




this research and experiments for the war 

Q »»re would the do=u.^nts for the planning and the^ 
construction, the actual plans, where could they he found 
todayT in what agency would they have been .cept, 

^. «.e health administration. I don- 1 Know if it's,., ,,^,,5^, 
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■ l-^^icure 'inscitite,- officially, iSaigUti*' 

correct translation. . Ar^hxtaccure^l^ , , , ^ , . . . ..^^igi^g^^,^ 

'they. call. :it: ^ • y:-^;^^;;,f ^:v;ji|:=f 

■'^•;Vv;:-. ■ ! . /^■'■^ ' ^.y^af make seHse in. English? 
institute of projects. Does that make . . • ^ j^.^^^.,^., 

■ • • ■ ■ ^ ^^^■■•■«"^orts^were coming back from^ thxs .hogP-taL^^g^ 
O. varioxis: reports weic 

^ ^ ■ - ' • ' ^ ■ or- security -^v^^A^s^iilgii^f/ 

periodically. Did the • . . - ; ■ . '"^^^tC :'m^:' V. r 

■• - ■ -••^--^^Vv.e- results of ..any^of..:these tests ex ther ^gpH^^g^ 

Service evet. 

• ■ ■■• • • ■ o-.- . ■.. ^ . : -;r*i^:visit;Lfi^^^^^^^ 

quote... on. enemxes or , vV^!.g||^|'^^|B^ 

o«;v-o ■"•all the time. ■:v^^i^!^^/^t^ 

A- Sure, a.xx- ^^^^ . 'v;.. ;>i^:^^3j^5?^fe^>v\^-^^ ... 

fl:. I Wrecc: you said this »as pare of . a .larg , 



1 

2 
3 



5 
6 
7 
8 



9 Q. 



19 
20 



24 
25 



^ And this was updated, and^ 

«4.« fiaht the next war. Ana cnij. r-. „^ 

scheme to quote, fxgnc ui . , 



■ -r. - mV- 

10 scneme hivxv^^>-# , '^^J^^^^^^^ 

• ' n ,r an annual ' review? ' ' 

11 was part of . basxcally an annua : 

12 ^'^''''y ^^^m Korea ever-a«£^^^^ - 
Q- 



Exactly. ■ ^"^^^m-^- 

■ . . _fr vrar from Korea ever >;^3,; 

Were^any of the US prisoners- of war fro .. . ^ 

" taken to ^ ' ; ^ ; ' ^^^^^ 

R TO Soviet Unxon. to i>ovi« '5^^^^^^ 

IS ^- . .■.:v%^>'v. ..-^ . 

" „e nave t.is Hospital in Korea tnat. accoraiS? ' ^V/ 



17 Q- 
18 



y. xco. ■ — 

.•^onv the way I understand it, was doxng 
to your testxmony the way 

experimental drugs on American POW's. 

all of the testxng done xn 
so my question was. was all or c 

rhese prisoners transported to 
Korea or were, some of these prx 



21 Korea or w«i.^. « ^C" 

<> .'•*■■■■.•.>.".' 

22 * no- TO Soviet union. [; 
A For test, to ' =^ . w 

.ecause fro. CHe reports - X .on-t .no« now ^ny -. 

reports they still continue after «ar. • continue test. 
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n: -. ■ Q.. ■ In the Soviet. Unxon. vv ■■■;■/:"" ..VJ.r. - : 

2 ' ■ A..;. "Yes... . ■ '^^T'-n ■ 

^ ^ ^ f=^m Korea were taken to the Soviet >iion?^ -^^^^^ ^ 

American- prisoners from Korea were , 



4 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



20 



^ that" ti^ I :«ai4lready in the defease 




^ \.v,^ ^^^nr teams' because theyq: 
-Coi.sei:-;iu«l. the, reports fr^^ 

were^jQint.teams between Sovxet .Unxon, ■ . .. . ^ .. . . 

■ • - ■ „; T don't know what other Warsaw- Eact^|^:^^f 

other Warsaw-pact country, I don t kno . 

^■^"■^^ But the tests continued in the Sovxef j^- g;: J- .- 

country partxcxpate. But tne tcs, , 

researchers and scientists 
union and they gxve the ■ , , •• .v.- -;: ; 

results of some of these tests. ; . 

,2 Q. TO your knowledge, did any of the < ' 



medical staff from this hospital, in Korea go with the . 
14 prisoners to the soviet Unionr ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ :1 ■ 

A well. i£ thiy go witS prisoners/--I. don- 1 Know, b.^ 
they were ^ny ti»es in Soviet Union after, when the tests .. 

1, continued, when the program continued. 

Q oo you have any idea Of the n>™ber Of US POWS f rom. 

« Korea that would have heen transferred to the Soviet Onion. ^ _ 



A* No. 



Q DO you have idea how the prisoners that were r=g>> 
3. transferred were selected, ^ ic because of their technica^^ 
,3 Knowledge, their ageV there ever any criteria for the _ 

24 selection of these? 

^ TWO different things. One. xegular espionage what ^ 
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o .^ho telu^ what is normal for any war. 

■■ ■■■■^-t-- . •• J' tj.^ tests of the drugs. And I- thxnK^,,^^^^.^ 
more about contimixty of the tests ■•'mv'fm^ /■ 

'^•'^^^^■^i-- '^^ Soviets- did, tl^ey took some . ^j^ 

if. you see from, the resuic wiKxu ..... . . f.,- •. •.vT^-fe^.'-^'m?;'- 

■ -,^^=fn no continue, . ; :.U^?t-■'''■^^^^•^^." " 



2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 Q- 



25 



it. you sec — . - ■ -• ^. •■ 

. •. they star.; co,test^so.eU.xng one .soX^^^^ 

or o«i-i?'tKey wan. to finish it- _ Oo you Know what I «>ean. 




qo this was' it.: ^ *• 

Wwouia-have the decision to ^'^^'-^J^-y^^;;^: 

prisoners from Korea to the Soviet Union, . Jg;. .;^ 

A ■ -the soviet Detense Co^sBl. . ,::g^.,-:i;^:^X.:- 

o' -er see any infor^tion, or hear anything ^^.|™ . 

#-v.anoftf>rred to any other 
,3 that u.S. POW's from Korea .ere transferre ; .SSgS^I/:, 

14 country- besides^th^^. soviet Union? ' . . -^^J. ; • . ' 

15 A. NO, -■■^V.- .• . ■,, . 

16 Q. 

17 Soviet Union? 

20 soviet onion on nui»erous occasions? .- :y 

A Many times- ^ 
o' But durin. your visits, this particuXar ar.a was not 

23 discussed by you? 

A. with the Soviets? 

Q. Yes. 



H_ ,ou ever visited any -of these test sites "^-^3-,. 
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8 



I^I was with minister many times, in Soviet Uniort. 



^ ' When let<s say Marshal Grechkov came/ p/./^frft^^^^^^ 



2 or m. 

. -^^-..^ "it -was many times discussed l?etween . 

3 the supreme, commander, xt .was many ^. b:'m''^y0B^, 

4 'minister:.;- . ,■ v. ...P^>i5J$llS/||i?«?§ 

5 • • q: But you never t^^^^ • 1:^^>^-»^^^ 

g ;■ ■ V- •■"v-': A.f Especially for ' this? • • . 




A--- ..■;.No-.. ■ ' .. •■ ■^ '.5?^>*^V 

iv^^v-ir^an POW s being tested~in-"25';^ v^'l 
So you never saw any American pow s a ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 



9 Q- 

10 the Soviet Union? 

11 A. No, no. 

• onw'c: from the Korean War taken to 

12 Q- Were any American POW s from cne • - ,5,1^ 

for further testing? 

13 

u r^a^^c! of the so^et Union they^re 
Q. DO you know what parts ot tne aovj. - 

16 taken to? - i;j''.:.t:. 

17 A. No. 

,8 Q. DO you taow how they got fron> Korea to the soviet ^ 

19 Union? 

20 A. NO. 1 just can guess, but I don.- ttaow.. 

Q. Again. I'm trying to find out what you read trcm^^^ 

22 reports, or heard in the lectures. 

23 A- I understand. 

24 Q I don't want to be detailed, but.these are just • 

25 -luestions that n.y have been in the reports that we are trying 
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1 to find out. 

2 A. Right. ' 

Soviet Unxon would 

3 Q DO you know what agency o£ the Sovxe . 
, .ave been in charge o. this continued testing. ^ . ^ ^ 

^ X just can say/fro. the con.cuu.icatxon poxut.of ^^^^ 

„ith the Soviets - it was siznilar, like in ^.^^ 
except in soviet Union was also .ore involved, .cade^ - ^ 

^ '^^<. have special military programs, 
science, where the Sovxets have specx 

some of tliem were, but 
selected scientists xn . - ; >^i 

. Hadn't have clearance like in the Sovxet 
not many because they dxdn t have c . ^ ^ 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 Union - 



22 
23 
24 
25 




0. DO you know whether these prisoners were taken-to 
13 one location or to several locations? . 

A. I don't know. • 

V, .nv knowledge what w&ld have happend 
Q. DO you have any knowxeaye 

16 to them after the testing was over? "^v^^^- 

•L7 A. NO. 

=r,^r knowledge whether any of these 
n DO vou have any Jcnowxeuyc . 

20 States? 
21 





A. NO. 

0 DO you have any Knowledge Whether ai^r of . 

« ucre ever resettled in any 

prisoners that were taken to Russxa were ev^r ^ . .^.(^^ 

country, including • * ^ifj^fe 

not the people who were 

A. Not xn 
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17 
18 




^ ^ .-nt test But they have also some people, and 
selected for the tesc- j 

sa„e with Vieen^. «ho were selected for intelligence 
purposes. interrogate the. an. tHey .ind out t.e. are ^ 

. .^^iaiists or whatever, how they call it. , ' 

anti- imperialists, • --^ «.v.o ---MlX^ai;- 

«i« i^oT-A settled dovm in. the r -^■aS^m^^- 
SO I think these people were secede 

Have the propaganda.' and, some other: .^^^to; 
soviet union, because they have the p p a /;-i'f^tf> 
, tKin.s. ^a xaon-t thin, tnese people were ^llea. ^ 
, . was not tnere. X-™ sorry. But X Know there were so^, ^-^ 

9 people who settled. . " 

0. NOW. you stated earlier that those who were. "-^^^ . , 

hospital in Korea, after the tests . . :| 
11 at this . ■ T^i^ 

. „^ there was no evidence of anything. • Did 
they were killed, and there was n i^a^ -V 

anvthing, or hear anything about what , 
you ever see or read anything, . ;^^-^:,E 

A ^o them the continued testing in Russia? / ^.-t. 
would have happened to them, tne . 




12 
13 
14 

0 . how did you learn ahout the ^erican POW s hein. 

transferred to Russia? 
A. 

19 were there- ,..r^: 

20 Q. YOU saw this in documents, then?- ' ' ; --^^ 

A. Yes 



A. No.. ■ 



>d to Russia? 

'Because from the reports, the tests continued.^ ..They 



21 

22 Q- 



■ ^ ooo anv of the American prisoners^ 
Did you ever see any ot unc 



A. No 



23 
24 

25 prisoners? 



q' Pid you ever see any photographs- of the i^erican 
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A. 
Q. 



No. 



in any of the documents that you saw in 

were there any photographs attached tc the 

^"T^ X saw so.e photographs, hut not when, raon't'l^ow- 
was When they were aXready in the Soviet Union or it^was 
3.ni in Korea. Some photographs, a hunch o. soXdiers Ho. 

r think th^y say 2 years of tests of the 
they looked after, I thxnk tn-y y jr 

drugs, which affected your brain. 

Oid you ever see any photographs of the hospital . 




itself? 
A. 

A. 

..ac iaen.i.y .nese prisoners as Uni.e. Spaces service 

personnel? 



No I saw the plan. 

The plans o£ the construction o£ the hospital? 
Yes- 



Yes. i^sM^^ 
Old any of these reports show, oi-were there evexL,^, 



f;0 



A- No. - 

^«<,t identified in the reports or xn tne. • 
Q. They were just xaentij-j.'= _ 

lectures that you heard? 
A. Um-hum. 

0 «ow I'n. soing - focus on what- s called the Cold 
..c™ your resume, and fro« what you-ve told »e today. 
you were in a position of authority u» until - 
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Mi- 



mmm- 



would that be a fair statement: 



A.- Yes. 

^otmtries did you visit prior to leaving xn. 
Q. How many coxMitries uxu 3 ■ -.■ 

1968? Where did you travel? ^ — 

A Except Warsaw Pact countries, nothing else. 
' Q. Did you visit all of the Warsaw pact countries? 

A. 

Q. Which country did you visit the most? 

A Soviet Union. 

Q. ftnd approximately how .any cimas have you been to 

the Soviet Union? 

A. probably 4 or 5 times a year, every month, maybe. ,o| 

6 weeks- ^ ' 

Q. And approximately how long would your visits last 

when you went? 

T ^b^nk: in 1963- In 1963 I 
A The longest one was, I thmK, m 

thin, was the longest visit. 1 wee.. In X967. also a l-«e,. 
visit. 

Q. But most of your visits were lust for a day or two. 

A. 2, 3 days. 
Q. When did you leave 
February of '68? 
A. '68. 

Q. And where^id-vou an'> 



for good, you saaMt;^^ 
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17 
18 
19 
20 



Yugoslavia. F.o. YUeosIavia to X.aly^ -k. fr^^ 
Italy to the united States. S 
Q., And how did you go from 

i^.ri^'? Flv' Drive? Train? •- - 

Yugoslavxa? txy- - ^rvA 

oriva. I .^.ove ^ car- *nd X *o^, a^,^ 

R0«a r «e« to the Uniced Spates. ' ^ ' 

Q. vmat «as tne.««3or purpose ot you. v.sxcs Co 

soviet union? Military? 

A. Jiist- military- - 

O And what would be -- .•. 
A Military, or international poliC X would say it^-^^^. ■ 

' • f the political consultative committee, which was|| 
was meetxng of. the politic 

H Hv there You discuss, I don't know, global ^ 

13 the highest body there. _ 

TT -^-^^ <!^ates Do you know 
aoainst the Unxted States, i^^^ jr 

14 policy in Europe or against t . 

1 q what I mean . 

But on the other hand, on the military defense 

. chinas so it was different . 

council, it was just milxtary thxngs, „,„,hing- 
„eetin.s. hut if it was not this official ^et^ngs. 
le. When X .o there with so„e other people, it was for 

^ liaence, and counterintelligence, 

military and intelligence, 





«««<:.-rallv iust with Soviets, oj^^ 

21 Q. were your meetings generally 3us ^ 

22 were other menO^ers of the Warsaw Pact there? 

23 A. 
24 

25 indlviQuax mc'=w-.*-3-. - 



.t retinas Of Warsaw .act. all of:tg 
_^..e. So.etin.sHo^lawasnot.there. But if it «as^ , ^ 



deal iust with Soviets, 
individual meetings, you deal dus 
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22 



6X 



r, ^^=1 oT- other Warsaw Pact 
Q. During your travels CO Russxa or otn a;C«i«_v:... 

. aid vou ever tal>c about O.S. POWs froo. the Korea;-. 

countries, did you ev^i. :4a;:pzV^i^ 

War? ■ • . . ' , ^^^^|^.>^•v^o.! . 

A Just from the point of view of the tests.. . ^. . r,f=g^ 

' „w>hahlv afHer our break., .-..^i^i*^^ . 
Q I - want to come to Vietnaia, probably af . ^ , , ^ 

• . „«r travels up to '68, ever talk about 

But did you, during your travels P 

of war from Vietnam during your vxsxts to 
any U.S. prisoners of war from -if^i^^^- 

Russia or the Eastern Bloc countries? ' 

Hot Eastern Bloc countries, but Russxa, yes -- .^^^ 



A. 

in Soviet Union- . . „v,«t- 

Francis Gary Powers, who was shot 
Q. Did you ever meet Francis v^d y 

down over the Soviet Union? 



11 

12 

; «ouX. the Soviets have ever ae.-^e.ea you on ^ 

the lies o. their interrogation o. Po«iK that you reci... .^^ 



15 
16 
17 

18 debriefed. 



A They debriefed him. 

^. STIEN: They would debrief him, he would not be 



debriefing of Powers with you? ^ 

'.y. n,^ But the Chief of general staff, ana 
A. ■ Not wxth me- out 

23 the chief of 

24 they debriefed them. -T.^arv 

oo you remena.er any cases in which U.S. mxlxtary 



BY MR. ERICKSON: 
Q. I said, did the Soviets ever share any of their 
21 debriefing of powers with you? and 

A • Not with me. But the chief of general staff, and^^.v 
ORU, they were called to soviet Union and(h,jg^ 



25 Q' 
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23 



, ,e.sonneX were cSp.ured during .he .Hungarian uprising in 

2 A. By Soviets? ■ *-.,i>|p 
Q By any Eastern Bloc country. ; - '.^M^-: 

; . 1956, Hungary. Not .y ^ also, do^t 

3 of the others. But X don't Know nunO^ers o. ho. But..^ ^ 
, When the Soviets tried to justify the Soviet operation -in 

H t-hev sent --it's not report, but inf orxnation t<^ 
7 Hungary, when they sent j- ' 'MI^^s^ 

participated very V^l^^te* 
defense counsel, because f ^^p^*!);- 

'r, ^h*.v have proof from American citizens. Of^^^|, 
much. They saxd they have pro _ 

rra which they took from ^ 
course, they believe all o£ then, are CIA. Y ... ||^|^ 

Hungary. They have proof. 

was the Russian language, imperialistxc plot - . 

_ And after that, they should have evidence jgpj^^ 

13 destroy Hungary- And atter ^ , m^^mh^ 

which they trxed to. H.^y^^*- 

14 they should go back to • - v^.^rv ; 

15 make scared the 



leadership. But how'taany and, or na^.^^^ 

16 I'm sorry I don't know. v ■ aip'ftv; 

0 Did you ever reme^er any instances or cases where . 

O.S. military personnel »ere captured during the Cu.an ^ 

19 crisis in 1962? .-^ 

^ reason we're asking these c^estions is, the , 

7N«oT-iran service people ever being Ki^t^^^: 
..oad scope of any American serv ^^^^ ^^.^^ 

22 captured, and in your position xn . ...g^^ 



17 Q 
18 
19 
20 
21 



t.r.aff=ic that related to this. I'm not 
saw some message traff xc tnat rc 



24 suggesting they were. ..r, 7^ 

Right, I .»ow, I Know. No, I 3ust. they «ere ,ust 



25 A. 
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V,. u ^h.v said that some soldiers crossed the- ^mfSm^ 
some reports which they saxa cna , 

some i^erican soldiers from Geor^n; 

. .Hat they defected from.the U.S 
Q. YOU are suggesting that they aer 

It was official. They were some, _ take^trom. 

• ' . Ho^lovakia But the Cuban crisis; I don't know 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, bu 

prior to the Soviet -- 
You left *^ ■ 

Invasion. 

-- invasion in '68? - 
Right - 

oo you have any KnowXedge of any U.S. military 



Q- 
A. 

Q- 
A. 

Q- 




■ ■■■■ >:.--', i.>^5^\," 



oersonnel ever being put on .liSftH^,-. 

■ in any of the Eastern ^JsiiSS':. 

any crindnal acts, spying or espionage any .v«^ 

Bloc countries during - prior to you leavxng 

«- Tr-ial: . There were M^-^ 
A I have to think about that. Trial. 

. but well, some were captured like, 

trials of spies, but, weix, ^Sf^^^ 
r- the case of somebody who was former citizen of: ■ - . 
you remember the case o 



trial for acts of criminal, for 



citizen who 



the united States, but before he was citing ^ 
the unice T don't know, and: ij^^ 

.e. travel agency somewhere in Chicago, or I don -^p.^ 
invited hl» to soviet Union .or business deal- ^ 



agent . 

And when he flew back, our plane has some ^^^^^ 
. . i^nd in because he is supposed to^^ 

difficulty, and must land in ^^^^^.'^ 
.ravel «lth the Soviets to Vienna. X thlnX. ^d planned on^.J^ 
It. and the KOB ^teo.. - " .et hi. out. and the plane 
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^ was I don' t know how many years xn chat 
fixed again, and he was, ^ ^ 

,ail He was, X thinK Kennedy was presxden.. W . 
' ^ president, ^nd so finally .hey release hx.. 

^^^^^^ .ere was another, one who was captured in Vie^a. -^4 

..at one X don^.;e.e^er the na.e. ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

^ ^ T have to remember, because ^ 
But some others I have ^ 

these were the most publicized cases. 

these were transcrxpt 
Q. Hell, perhaps «hen you come to read y 

T rhink we are at a good place to 
you can add some others. I think we 

take a break. l-efs go off the record. 

„„ at 12-20 p.m.. the deposition xn the 
(Whereupon, at x^.-^" 

t-o reconvene at l:00;p.nv-, 
above-entitled matter was recessed, to rec ^ 

this same day.) 
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2 

3 Whereupon, 



4 

5 
6 



16 
17 
18 



GS 

AicTERNOON SESSION 



• ■ :,-r.^^*:;>|ji!.i;-;.; ■ 

(1:00 p.m.-l. 



St;.!;' 




the witness on Che stand a. the ti»e of. recess, raving been 

^,,^f-vior- *:*vamined and testified as 
p.^iously:.duly sworn, was further exa^^ne _ 



7 follows: ^-■'■-r^mmmm^ 

HX«MINliTIO» BY COUNSEL FOR THE SELECT COMMX^EE (RESUMED,^ 
o . BY MR. ERICKSON: -i^lS^^?' 



Q once again is there any testimony chat you , 

" have given previously that you wouXd like Co change or modify- ; 
12 in any way' 



13 A. No-. 

I-m going Co shifc to the Vietnam War POW issue now. 

■ in your interview with two of ouf'-Qommittee 

invescigacors: you seated that you recali two to three, groups 

of 25 each, U.S. POWs taken from viecnam to 

and Chen on to Che Soviec Onion. Do you recall making such. a. 

19 statement? 

20 A. Ves. I think I said 20 to 2S. Not exactly 25. ; 

21 because I'm not sure if it was 25 or 24. 

22 Q. What years did these trips take place? 

23 A. I think first one was end of '65, or beginning '66. 

24 

25 spring of '67. 



snd ottter one -66. And Che lasc one which:i saw was the 
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1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



^ ^ ^,™iid have been roughly:^ 

Q. W each one of these groups would ha ^ ^ 

20 to 25 American POW's? 

A. Yes. ' '•' 

Q. Did you see the American POW'S yourself? .. 

A. Yes 



..V. And did it Change :" 

Q vmat was your duty at the txme? And d ^ 

, fro. •« to -.7. or were you in the sa.. posxt.on. 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



A. 



I was in the same position. 




Q Which was? 

^ Pirst secretary of -the Co^unist .arty to minister , 

of defense. _ 



a*«*.i'ican POW's transported from 
Q. And how were these American kuw 



soviet airplanes, tney escorted t^e.. . Soviets ^M^^. 
eo.et.er. CounterinteXXi.ence too. the. to t.e 
facility, an. thafs it. ^ three .uys. or four suy. X-. not 

They were the guys who were 



13 Vietnam to ^ and "^^^^ 

14 A 



15 
16 



17 sure, they wait in 

H«r.;*use they already worked wrth 

18 actually the interrogators, because they . 

19 them when they Stay in -^i- 

0. ;^roxi.--^y HOW ^any <^s or how hours d..,^^^ 

21 they stay in" • ■ ■ . /.^g^gK 

A 5 to 7 days, no more. '.^y:^^^;^;. 

->,^ r-eason or rationale to bring them. J^^^ 
Q. And what was the reason or ra ^ ^ v^fr 

. _ rather than straight to the Soviet - ; 

24 from Vietnam to tciu 

25 Union? ^. 

i ■ ■ 

! ' ■ - 
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„ I ehinlc this is how Soviets operated. They ^-^^ ."' ^ 
cut the throat. Nobody ^ows they go to Soviet union. Xt i^| 
they use courier, transport couriers ^ro. Latin :^ri=a.^ ^ 

Not just this ^^^'^^^^^ 



1 A. 
2 
3 




4 the same, they use 

« fu^r-^ thev gave them the physical 

5 since they were there, tney g«* 

6 examination- 

O. Did you see each o£ the three groups personally? 

7 

3 A - Yes - -"{^^sa 

What location, ^nd whal| 
9 Q. And where did you see them? What xoc ^^^^ 

t-vi-f- vou would go out to see them? .• 
10 was the occasxon th<xt you wouxa y , v^iifiS 




A. They were - I saw then, on three occasions. One .S|^.. 
at a military barracks, which belongs to military 
,3 counterintelligence in ^ small group, they 

separate 1 thin, three guys in the last g^up. and they put^ 
into one other house, other villa. I don-t .now i* they 
separate them because they were officers, or they had ^P-^^; 

17 interest with them. ■ ''rl^^^^i-i^,:. 

X saw they was in the villa, th. safe ^f-^:^^, 
0. «hat was the reason, if you Know, that the. So.^^^^^ 

were talcing them to Russia? i^^lftl- 
A some, the Soviet general in. ... 4«^ffi' 

Kuschev. Alexander Kusohev, told me some of them, they . 
aon-t .now if they were the guys they separated fro« some ^^■^ ^ 
others, to have them for propaganda, and h^e them analyze g 
operation of the Vietnam War from the American side. 



14 
15 
16 



1 
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V, t-h.rs it was to continue the drug test. . 
And. the others, it- ,v>?^ 

^=rro ^raffic or information that. - ; 
O was there some message traffxc 

-r.^ or were you notified after they h^ 
you knew they were comxng, or were y • 



1 

2 Q 
3 

4 already landed in . ^ I waiting. 4 

5 A. no/ no, we knew they were comxng, I „ . 

6 the barracks. 
Q. 



Couia you .aescibe the pV^sicaX conaition. and hog 

were the prisoners dressed? _ • : 

badqe or unifonns like field _ 
a They have some oaage tji. . 

u ,.=llv they were not chubby, but I..don't 
,,iJonns. and Physically they 

thin, they were - - they didn' t look to me sic . 

0„ you know any of their na.es. or any of their 



12 to say. 

13 Q- 

14 ranks? Ji 

A. 



v.*>pause it* was Soviet 
I never saw the names , because x,. 



15 



^, oaw the names. 

« operation. I never saw t ^ ^^^^^ 

0 L-'X'J' JT^^ 

Oh. ood, if X talk to them X would be not here.. 

19 
20 

21 xnterruycx- <=„.«lc Enalish. . ai^l^v 

22 
23 

Q. .vmoinca^. -. 

25 or transfer? 



i neve J- — 
Oid you personally talk to any of themT 
Oh. God, if I talk to them I would be n 

•r, thina prohibited. Nobody can contact: 
because it was the maxn thxng pro 

^ .ven said, you don't smile to them. They 
them. They even saxa, y" 

4=^v™*»r-iv in iail because he trx€ 
^. _ .^Kof: who was f omerxy xu j<*-»- . 
■?nterroaate the cher wno , . ^. 

xnterroga Ej^gl^^sh. . and^ 

to be too friendly. First of all, I dxdn P ^ . ^ 

T wouldn't even try. 
^ L in the soviet Union would approve this prcr^^^ 
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25 



Oh, it nvusc ba Defense Council or Politburo. NO 



2 other way. v Y,:;i|^f.:. 

have to approve :.t:J^:S:^^'^l^:: 

3 Q.;; Would anyone, in ; 

■!^ Thev just informed the F.irst^ ' M^'i. 

4 A. Not approve xt. Tney ju. — 

' " i-hat was it. There was ^S'--:^^^^: 

5 secretary this will, happen, and that was x —^ l^f 

g" too much discussion. .. , -f^^'^M^r 

■ . three trips, did they take the • .W^g^. 

Q. on. each . Of these three trxps, ,r^0^m 

-. at each time, or were(tJ;,S8»if ;- 

prisoners to . the same locatxon at . 

there different: locations? _ - 'Ip^^: 

A. The rrajor group, same location, yeah. If they - J^^^^- 
separate two, three guys, they have - ..at time when X was ,^ 
there, they have a few at safe houses, .and X never saw them, x^^ ^ , 

13 same safe house every time. .^tl^^.. 

. .^^ ao out to see them, or did you J^H; 

14 Q. were you xnvxted to go out . .>J-!»E: 

15 go out of your own curiosity? t'SS^' 

A. NO, no, no. Xt was r.y duty to see how it xs . . ..^.^^^^^^ 

17 prepared. 

Q. HOW did you leam abou. each o£ thes. crips. How . 
19 did you find out about them? .. . 

X.. Because the Xd^lstrative Orgax. Depart^euc. h.s , 

. „ , he lust called o« and say, you are in charge. -|g^t,^ 

21 name is Mamula, he 3USC caiieu : 

22 to control the security and how it is prepared. . ' 

Q. in. your discussions with some of th. Soviet guards • ; 



or people that were accon^ying these flights, or your 
exchange with other Soviets . were there other flights to any - 
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^oi,nt-i-ies that were discussed? 
other Eastern European countries tna 

A. I never heard. 




««oSfic as to where they were 
Q could you be more specxfic as to . ^^^^ 

nap, I can show directly. The. ; - 
c A If have "^P' . • - 

^ . * and this barracks, 

- _e Of the part of . .,,,,ence they have thef 

.,en they were. - mxlxtary cou ^^^^^^^ ^ 

special battalion where they traxn terrorists ,^ 

for war, so it was the most secret place. ^^f 

X don't want to waste time how I find out about, -d.,.^^ 

. . was the most secret place guarded by military, ,||^, 
places, but xt was tne mo ■ ' ■Vrs4-4i|M' 

^ . p oo„r-<5e in that case the Sovxets 

counterintelligence, and of course xn . ffi^: 



23 
24 
25 



6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

lulrts were around ?OW-s. so it is one thing. 
" guards ^^^^ ..parated. the na:^^ 

The one vxlla, tne g^y 



president Roosevelt, 
or the street is Roseveltova. for Pres.de ^^^^ ^ 

is, str€ 

17 remember the number -- 3, or 



15 or tne scr.«u ^ 

1 and the other one is, street name xs .||iBt 



" X-n, not sure about. I have ta^ 

look in the map which I have at home. . • . -J^, 

„ oaring the time you saw the prisoners, were any .^^^ 

19 Durxng tne u j ^ .■'•-'^^^ti^^f^il 

20 

~i A. Not by -us, no. • • • ^c^s^i^^t. 

• ««t-«!-5de of the Sovxet - vniii^^^g^: 

Q. were there any documents outszde ol 



ouring the time you saw the prisoners, were any 

pictures taken of, them? ■^^^^ 
Not by us, no. 
, were there any docu^nts outside of th. Soviet 

• land at a certain tiiie, are there any 

aircraft was going to land at a ., '^■^•s.t.Km 

Id verify that a certain- number of Smerxcan ^s, 
documents that would verxfy tnat - ^MfAm:: 

prisoners were going to be on these aircraft. . 
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I. .don't know. 



I just: got ordei from the head of the 




^oner, no notnxng- 
Ministry of Org^tns Departn^^t, no paper. 

Q. It was a verbal comiand. . . 

A Right • , _ . 

0 oid you just see the. one ti»e. or did you ,o se, ^ 
e:ery aay. or «.t «as your responsibility -r 

«.e ^in ^up X sa« just one ti^. second 3 

e-™., I think. The snaller group. laa 
group. I "as there two txmes. 1 thxnK 

in that villa probably three tl^es a week. 
0 voujust referred to the :.ain group an. a s:^Uer^, 

.^ '^o What was the main group? 
group, could you be »ore spe=.£xc7 «hat ^ 
They were the people who - they put the. to the 
barracks, let's say. 19. 20 people. . 
Q. Of each of these three flights. tW. 

A. Right. '^--.SS^I^S ■ 

Q I'm with you. , 

fliQht you know, when they went xn the.. 
A From one flignt-' . . , -c-jIjs, 

the barracks, this group which they separated .^^ggj; 
Closed vans to the bar«^ ^..^^^ the..i^diate« 

aidn-t go even out to the barracks. y ^ethei»«f 
.o separate place, and fro. one group. X don ^ 

..••^♦-■r-trof Inter xor tooK one j,^^?^^^^^^^ 
«/i rtT- third. The Mxnxstry ot j-ntetj- • ^^t^^^y 

it was second or tniru. I'^^f^ai 

^^f^ T don't know why. , 
specially separate. I aon t ^ v^r1%: 

^one to the prisoners during thexr stay m 
Q. What was done to cne ^ 
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. ..e. .us. COOK ..e. .o ..e — ^^^^ 

" „ and the Soviets interrogated wxth 
for a physical check-up. and the 

them- « .^^ or soldiers j.. 

q; were they guarded by Sovxet or 

I ^.eXX; generally hoth. ^e Soviets .ere ^ that ^ 

counterinteXXigence. ,aXlc about, were they 

Q. %hese barracks that you taXk abou 

. the Soviet troops? 

strxctXy for the of miXitary 

There was a battaXxon of . 
A. No. no. inej-c 

.e..oris™. assassinate people, and so and so. ^^^^ 
Start in the west. 




citizen, f oxr^i 



"tie wesu. ♦-v,wW« 

.-^^ ^ao but the group that 

^♦-'c a loner time ago, aj^^ . ^-^^^ 
O Realizing it s a xong , ^ 



came in xn I3bs» ^ 

"T Tx'Ial^. was .a.e ■ SS o. .e,.nn.n. - 
..... ^o« exacav - ^ 




A. 

Q- 

A. 
Q- 
A. 

when I saw. 



The second group that came in - 
It was Xater on. It was August.- 
Of '66. 
Yeah. 

And the '67 group. 
It was. I think, Xate spring '67. 



It was Xast time 
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19 



22 
23 



Q. May, perhaps- .... 
A. May, June. 



May, ouiic- .--^-s^Si^^ 
W.re these American prisoners mistreated i.- any 

you. Observed^- , ■ ^ . ' '-^sSj,- 



3 Q 
4 



- f=«T- Miem food and clean 

Vietnam it was heaven for tnem v 'v/.^^i^l^.' 
6 ■ comxng- from Vxetnam x f ^1^^' 

beds and everything. ^-^SSSSr 
0 en you e.xr us .he na.es o. anyone else t.ac you — 

saw observing the U.S. prisoners when they were In . 




A- You mean 



citizen, or Russians? 



Q Well, either. 

A. WelX. the Russians who escorted the.. I don- 1 - 
..ere -ere three guys who were with the™. ^ taX.e. to 
,S colonel ^ny ti.es. but not sure about the n^n-s na.e. 

Who was president or 

16 who was in charge was 

17 the supreme conu^nder of Warsaw Pact forces in 

18 Alexander Kuschev. 



Q. He's Russian- 



20 A. Russian, a 3-star general. 

countrr'intelligence at th. barracks where they stayedr 



Russxan, a ^ 

. Q. «hat about any officials that were in charge of the 



\r that would have known about 

DO you have any names of people that wou ^ 



24 these trips? 

Who knows for sure was the chief of 



25 A. 
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Of 



counterintelligence. His name was 

« minister First Secretary, the head of the 
course, mxnxscei:/ r-*--^ 

Adminiscrative organ Department, . 

0. ^ c- i-aivi*-!-. t-t tow 9?,^ 

the head of the- Admin3:^rative _ )r^^ 
A. • 
OrgansDepartment Of central, committee. 

. o ^hat told you on all three occasions^, 
Q. Was he the one that tola yo 



to go there? 

A. Yes. . - 

Q can you think of anyone else? 

^ First of all, I don't remen.;er the name of the 
„der of the battalion, but in the military 




commander or cue ^-^v,. ^^r-^^l^^^ 

„inteXXigence. pro.a.Xy .or .ure some otner P^^^ ""J^: 
.„.o.vea, .ecause .ust t.e c.ie« cannot .o everytnin.. 

, jiiU,,t--5 o«! . because Uist*-. -tMiSsiii, 



involved, because . 

,u.t don-t want to telX you nan^s o. Uis d^butles. because fe^ 



.on-t .now Which one was exactly InvoXved. X thin, one of ^^^^gj. 
the. was his deputy. His name was - who was generaXXy xn 



Charge of the guards for everything. His nax„e was 



i I 



Q. 



' «^.^t« tell you .the reason they were 
Did any of the Soviets ten yo ■ 



taking these POW's to Russia? 



A. 



„elX. What we Know was for sure, for the continuxty 
thi drug program, .ut not officiaXXy. When X was once J^.; 

1 Kuschev we discussed the Vietnam War, how , , 
fishing with GeneraX Kuschev we 

it is analysed. He toX^- -*-t.Xhev .hin. is wrong wxth ,5,,, 
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. on, and he told me some or c«« ^ 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 document about that. • ." • 

«oina to be my next question. Do you know 
That was goxng to t>e uijr 



7 

8 
9 
10 



12 
13 
14 
15 



^.ican ..oops, ana so on. ana .o.a::.e so.e o. e.e 

,„s. ^.ican p.isone. a.e ve^ .eXp.uX .o anaX..e^^^, 
.pe.a.ion o. «.e Oni.e. S^ces .o.«s. so ..a. ^an. 
„,nis.e. axso :nenCione. a fe» ei^s. .uc X nev... sa,^. 



,t any doc^ents .hat night :be in the archives in 

about these three occasions? 
, Xt could be - - exist, you Know. There vas a. systeg 
..ese things «ere usually discussed between Minister ...f 
oeeense. Minister o. Xnterior. the KOB. and Pirst ^ 

o T think even whole Politburo- 
secretary- In my practxce, I thxnk 

_ anv Recretary;AvA&s«&-i'. 



^ T7^r-<=t- secretary or any secretary^^.^^^v««,,;. 
didn't know these things, and Fxrst Secret ry /^^^ 



Of the communist Party, they wrote notes. . 

■ ^ ^ p^r-^r secretary, I think, ^;msm 
They call it order of First Secrecairy, ^^^^g^^^. 

mr.-rf> careful what decision they , ^^^^a^^:;;^ 

16 because they were more and more carefu '-^^^"^ 

V,. o^der must go to Minister of Interxor, and 

17 make- I think thxs order must g 

,3 iryou have and have possibility to go to archives oC v ' 

^ •^-♦-^o Tt must be there- -i^v 
Minister of Interior or Central Co,:^«ee. ^ 



19 Mxnxster __on BO^)^-^ 

20 



was it common „ 
Q. When you were xn ■ .^^gf^i 



. o,-^>,-lve all of these records? ' ' ^■.cffSM; 

practice to archxve axx ox. / _S> *4^ft?;v . 

• ^ rentral Commxttee, x. y^^:? 

A. in Ministry Of Defense, yes. Centrax^ -iW; 



21 
22 

23 don't know. - ^f^jffp^ 



24 Q 



.-H=,t- the Government does not (J 

Rre you aware that tne ^^^^ 



25 



confirm your story on these three visits by Soviet. 
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», .rxvoae that you know of that can verif^ 
O Is there anyone uncxu j 

^ t-hat vou've. already 

..ese three Visits, outside of the na.es y 

. IS there anyone that we could contact, xn the^-te^^ 

given us? IS there y or Russial' ^ 

States that perhaps used to live in 

rhat would know about these? . ■ ^, 4 

n T don't know who lives in the-i' 
A. well, unfortunately, I don t kno 

united States. ,^c: or early '66i 

Q P.O. the tixae the first flight xn 65 or early 

\ -naany of your visits to the soviet union when 

was there, during any ot y ^^,t-ina 

•-a ^=r-i-i«>r this dirug- testing 
^^t-Anrt as vou said earlier, uiixo = 
vou were updating, as y" 

, ^^.ference to these new American 
f-h«»T-e ever a reterent-c i-w 
program, was there evcj. 

• ,^ r,rr i n the Sovlet Union? - ^ 

POW's that were arriving in the ^ 

X. was. re.e«.c.d alX .^e ti- ^^"^^^^^ 

£.0. the soviet Wio. to ^^^^^^ one- o£.>» 

0 What I'm suggesting, 

. ^ a Warsaw Pact meeting or information cpmxng.. 

the debrief ings at a Warsaw ^ f ^ . 

«lease don't let me put words xn.^ ^j^^^^ 
onf of the soviet Unxon please oo" , .^^^^ 

_ arrived Americans from Vietnam have^^, 
your mouth - but recently arrxve . 

u, ^o««its are as follows, or upon testxng , . 
been tested and the results are a „ „hat: we^^ 




Americans from Vxetnam we rx V^pL 
did from Korea? ... ■ 

A. No 



X.„ not suggestiag perhaps t*.t would have been 
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7T 



9 
10 

11 



22 



picked out rather than (fy),^-^-. 

done, but okay, why was ^ ... .• ^;||^. 

Poland or Romania or Hungary, if you know? ..^M 
Because-the soviets-alwaysrepeat they trust 

. ^.e than anybody else in Warsaw ^act., ^ 

■ ^ onmanv many things which I mentioned 

can document that on many, many • . .- .• ' "-^ ^^i^lV 

earlier to .DIA. _ ■ - . -'^^^af^ 



24 
25 



1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



a permit • '■v'*55s^jp8»» 
For example, they gxve ^ 



^. w ™-5Vitarv structure, regiment, 
organise own front, whxch xs mxlxtary st 

front The commander of front has rxghts to. 
division, army front. me c 

.nd it was checked out, they never gave 
use nuclear weapons, and xt was c ' , 

Fast German or Bulgaria, and I can. 
this permit to Poland or East oerma 




tell you many other things. . ^ '^SKi 

operatxon cibroaa, . •T;|3si<;j|;;> 
. The Soviets pay even ^ — il^p^. 

was more :i}.Wm^. 
intelligence operation, because _ . 

eaucate. people, but not enougH „K.ney. so ^le not ...st L ...^^ - 

for such things. v --n 

ifi case when Soviets use ---^^m::-^ . 

i'^^ •?^ was or is common 
Q YOU stated, I believe, earlxer. xt was 

to take people not directly to their country r ; 
Soviet practxce to taKe pev^f . . - 

but to a third country first. 



13 
14 
15 
16 

17 Q- 
18 



veah. we used Nort. Korea, .or -example- -.or Pe-- ; g 

.r,.i if somebody complains , Americans , . . .T|;-,^/^ 
21 from Latin Amerxca, and xf . someb y . ^ 

t-his is busxness. We _ ^. . j 



,ro™ l^tin ;>»eric., and i.. somebody co.^lai,«. -e-_ic-^ 

somebody, they say, I'm sorry, this is 

23 don't control them. 

Q TO your knowledge, prior to your- leaving 

in ^ 68. were there any advisors or 
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1. hospitals in Vietnam? 

A NO. I don't know. Vii.^.i^^lt;:^ 

3 Q. Not that yx^u're aware of.. . - • .-,|^^. 

4 A. NO. • ' * "-^S^Ki 

■ Q. What icind of assistance. x£ any, da.d 

••^^ t-vio Vietnam' conflict cnat 
6 give Vietnaxa. North Vietnam durxng the Vxetnam 




7 you're aware o£? 

Kind o. assistance. Most. o. course. ^ 

, .ecnno.0^. It was very .i.. .ud^et .or that, for t.e 



^^■saiicsts of course, spare parts, 
technology. Some specxalists, or 



10 technology. , . . SV^*? 

political assistance to worK with other countries against 
,3 united States - what else. Medical e^ip-t. .ut X never 
,eard X never saw that we built a hospital liice in Korea. 



13 heard. I never saw cxidu m^l^^ 

.Q I'm curious, if you know, judging on this constant 
* . , with going to^ L,, -,r.p^:/ 

15 experiment, the Soviets test • 

^T^.- in '49 through '53 to set up a : - , ■ . 

16 Korea during a conflict xn 49 thr g , S^'"^' 

^■r.rr What would be the reason -- once , . 

17 hospital to do drug testxng. What wou 

V, conflict in Vietnam. To me, there would 

again, we had another conflxct xn ^ . 

, 4=«T- f'lT-st-hand information, 
have been another opportunxty for fxrst ha .^^ v^^, 

,^ cooperation with .Vietnamese, but wxth ^ 

20 A. They dxd xt xn coopera S^^lfi 

so easy like with Korea, I can tell you.,.: 

21 Vietnam it was not so. easy xx«.. Sri,^?^ 

22 They didn't accept easy some proposals. ^^^rti^V^ 

23 Q. The Vietnamese. 
^. The Vietnamese they always repeat everything is ' ■ 

and others. We want ta'vA 

25 international duty of 
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sav it was voluntary, but. it 'r^^imM 
send there, for exanvple, pxlots, say x _ . .^.v^^S 

^y.^^ thought the Americans have /-^- ^g^^^ 

was not voluntary because they thoug . 

^,,llv Air Force in the war, and Sovxet . , .^^ 
nrivilege to train specxally Axr i? . . . .,->^rfl 

^ v.v,4«, so we pushed them to tak^ a , 

generally they don't have thxs. so we p 

«-i,on, Thev never accepted. They 
.egi^en.. and again c^ge ..e.. T.ey ^ ^ ^ _ 

, if if it was excused or not, we 
cav if we take xt, x£. xc v»<i» 
^' - rhinese If we take them, 

^r^r\ wf* don't want Chxnese. 
Chinese troops, and we aon i- 

t-hev will never go back. =^ 
they wxx . .ot^i T believe the highest 

Always, we have ther6 xn 1967 I belx 

• '^i-^r- Chief of main political 
delegation premier mxnxster, chxef ^ 

They were there to force 
administration, . w 

..11 them we will not supply wxth more - 
Vietnamese, even tell them we . It 

i/in'i- do this, thxs, thxs. It. -..j^^^hf^: 

military technology xf tney ■:\~-^i^;^m 




was not easy. >. ^v. . 

r^, firs. Vietna.»ese delegatio^f'loefo.e they 




^r,.T-als that was the head, and 
...acced .he south -it. the generals t . 

«Uen Phara Van Dong, pri.ne minister was xn 

..e. «in destroy ^rican X^eriaXists. ^ey don 
. .h. «ar ta^e .0 ^re years, .ut econo^XX. they -xU^^ 
destroy the United States, and the Soviets and 
Xaugh a>.ut it. «>ey thought they are stup.d. .ut d.d th 
^rican econo^. the var, Sure. o. course it dxd. 
Q. pid you ever personally visit Vietnam? 



A. No, 
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n,.n^er the name of what, drugs they were 

Do you -rememDer.. cue ncxiii^ . ^^^^^^^^..^.^^^^^^ 



'1 - 

•4= ^hl»re were"kny hospitals set up inx 
Q. DO you kaow if there were y ^ ^ 

Vietnam by any other -- 

A. No. - -. 

0. Pi*.yo» Of any a^g .esciag ^o,ng 

the Vietnanese on O.S. POWs? , > . ^ . 

• veah. because they give us che results. I don ^ 

^«,int--ries- I'm sure the ff|| 
know what other ones were, the countries. 

ycu give them -- you know, yqii;| 

Soviets, but 

• * *.ur^xr t-#><5t aive them some 
ask them, what do you want x£ they test, g 

which they want. 
Q. 

using? 
A. 

oo you Know of any other Warsaw ^act countries 

■ ^ n S prisoners on their way to the Sovieg 
might have received U.S. prisone . 

Union? 

A. I don't know. , 

^ oi>e I think East German 

A I think, but I dxdn't see- x ^ 

.V. -^.^t but I don' t know .if they have any : ^| 
participate on the test, but 

prxsoner. ^ p^-ogram of taking 20 to.2S|pi 

Q. would you guess that tnxs pa 

. ^ _ ^« t-viia Soviet Unxon*- ':'f*7?«S^ 
prisoners, perhaps yearly f«» Vietnam to the Sovx 

would have continued after you departed . ^^^^.f ri-Ej : 

The program continued. There- s no .juestxon ahout- -^4 



No. 



Xt is what I told you. I have to look at t^ — 
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No^ 



— o others I don't know. But program 
that- If they some others, x . - . 

So^iees .o .exease .^se ^^^^^ 
the Soviet authorities? ' ' . " " 

I thinK soviet has much stronger weapons that 
■ffco force Vietnamese to do something 

• ♦-4^1-1 And these thingi 
.he supplies; tut Ihtemational. negotiation. And 

doesn' t mean too much, 
the Soviets, where . 

- in '68, did you ever^ 

Q After you left - 

« of Ti S POW's being taken out of 
learn of any other groups of U.S. PO 

Vietnam to any other country? 
A. No. 

g. But.it would he your guess that the program 

continued? 

, ..XX. the program is not a guess, because I 
Pehruaryea. xn Nove^er or Dece^er of 67 was already . 
Feoruary aooroval of the defense, 

approved the budget for that, and the appro 

^t- later which I belxeve it as^o 
council- SO, , if they cancel xt later, wh 

, T ..nnot say 'But before I left, the program 
iic5)ossible, I cannot say. d 



on- 



Q. 



. ^o talk a little bit about you leava^ 
I'm now going to talk a xxtt , i^ 



y.^^ A€ T. aet into classirieo^c ; 
and your arrival. And xf I get xn _^ 

. ..on I ask vou gentlemen to please warn me. 
informatxon, I asjt v^^ 
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— . . ■ V ■ -v., •■ .and why? 

When did yo^ leave - > 

oc^h I crossed the border. I was^ 

I left February 25th. i cro .. 



A. 

2Sth in lJilit6d States. 



ited states- .. 

soccer team mxlxtary px«* , 
,,0 gu ...^ ^ ^ busses of fans of the 

and they decxde to sena a . , • ^ *• 



5 to go the 
6 

7 team. 



25 




. Of course, ail the busses »e.e Just 

■ .eXligWnce officers, and there is supposed to be one 
xntellxgence 

political leader of that trxp, , 
. to select someone «ho will go there. -^^Mf 

X want to .0 there and never .co^ baC. --t..,^ 
IT T will go out of my son, and they 

back But, first of all, I 9 

V .n take member of family; Then, 
aidn't agree. ^^^^^"^ \ whi^ 
secondly, they say r icnow -00 n^ch and ^ 

.ome Shot, and 2 hours you tell ^hem^ ^ 
V- cr-ive vou some snuv-, «• . :.-v ^Jsi;' 

they grab you, give ' 

. thev give you other shot and you are om^s^m 
And then they give yu .^„r,.2?? 
^ e T cannot go. Who was going was r^-;:^^.^ 

- -y send you bac.. 3 X^_^^ ^^^^^^^^ -^^ , 

3, and. of course, ^ ^ ^^^^ 30. -r^|^^f 

32 „as problem with »y son, because wx 

- Finally in '''^ " ! J-N^Wi^ 

23 chief of main -4^.^,.,,.^^ 

24 power I got order from the 



power I got order trom «x« ^ , «^ to uSp-^^^ 

. c«viet minister of defense, to^^^e , ..^j^.h: 
political administration, Soviet mini . 
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axi pow.. which I have to protect tSeTfirst. secretary and _ 
president in power before they want to fire him. 

Mter then they realize it is too late, and the 
Xiherals .o more and :«>re to power. They want to save hi. 
,i<^idate the liberals, and then after that, liq^i^ate h^,^ 

V, T Hir^n't because his son was my best 
typical soviet way whxch Ididn t, becau 

friend. He was in military service. 

♦-H^f familv and from ever^^body else| 
And I know from that tamxxy ctii^ 

. . the man is: 

because it-was hot situation xn ^ 

f inished. TO somebody protecting hxm,^ he must ... 
crazy . 





so I didn-t anything to help hi. stay in the power||| 

I want to use troops, and I didn't have^f - 
nothing. They said, I want to u 

. ^™ons I just control ministry of defense whog 
any power to troops. J- 3"= Ju "t 

control troops or some other people. ' - 

, so I can - except picK up some five my friends a|^j^ 
.ell them take machine gun and kill central committee. , 
not banana republic to do this way. so X didn-t anything,^gg 

called me and told me, you didn't what I ^C^*;*;' 

T said I know, comrade generaV. He said, you know^pp 
told you. I saxa, x j^^v' * it il^fe*. 

i-iv*> Monday orTT v^^j^^;^ 



Tuesday. • •' ^v:-'---'-^W--''^'- 

^ «-v,=i- Mme I always prepared my -A:^^. 
Saturday, and that time x axway f ^ '^.^i^^i^^^; 

stronger defection than before. X ^st go a "--"^^ 
X. February, we and the Soviet party celebrated the_Ked 



L 
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n V. T came home and I told my son, John. I 
anri T ' 67. And I came 

t-hev don't have, breaa, you 
them h<» socialism is super , they d . .^^ 

' ■ - W .^ so. .OX. .-, «eU. how a^out .hat «e wixr^^ 

.e^ctTSsai^; -!. ne.er ^^^^ 1^ 

...e. ehin. «.ou.- - wouxa thix* a.out ... He 
neve^ because I want x 

,TT Mte time, and he saxa, ^j^^ _ 
Europe .X^ O--^ cooa^.:^ 
,:aoe the car, and I camxot do that xn 

, . i-hP United States. So, ^--fy^fe^^i 

X can do that in Great Brxta.n o. the On ^ ^ 

..3 thin^in., if you. son want to race the car, • 

reason for General to. defect. 

Q. A- good reason? 

■ T«v,„ let's do^'and prepare. A^ 

A Yeah, so I saxd, John, let. s Q ...^ 

_ . ur.^ Start again, you _ - 



m 



^he fight in October, how it start again, you 
when I saw the fxght . ^ow they « 



' ;:.s in the Poiit.ureau. how they caJl^., 

cannot xmagxne these guy chinas 

. . ^ a n r.hese thxngs - _ , 



cannot imagine i-ix— »-hinas 
„ther .^tards and prostitutes and aii -- --- - 

These angels , great leaders . 



Is, great xeciw=...«. ^ 

=«r« his qirlfriend, who is tpda^ 
so. I go to my son and his gxrx 

\. i-h^ way they said was my mistress vrtien I^^^ 
Uis wife Who, by the way, th y ^^^^^ _ 



his wife Who, — 

. . ^.d They have daughter. I told hxm, olcay, let g 
defected. They ha n„,erican Qtibassy: 




defected. They aa.« ^ ^^^^ Errtoass?^,^ 

She did the best job. I contact . - >^%.^ 

prepare xt. .She ax ^ . 

two or three times. 
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through thxs girl ana ii^^ . , 



2 
3 



A- In, 




■ attache or- cultural: attache it one general, 
told the press attache or. ^^^^^^^^ • :. - 

like to defect if they can 
they didn't say nai«e, ^o would loje to 



S ^elp sonehow. 1*ey said no .«cause the 



25 



help somehow. i.i«=jr °' . . • . . ■~cr);--y-'?pm§-y 

^ ^ -,-Houaht they used me to contact the .>-^£(J^, 
like. provocat^;,,;.;^y^.^ 

embassy. ■:;.-^....-..:V . "•^■iM^^^i^*:^^:^^ 

^. . -I me vou know what it means, , 

10 and when the : general off .oxal toLd me you .... ^ .^^ , „ 

IX I know what it means. • ■ ■ ' '^gp ■■■J',^-^ 
Q. «hat doesit n«an, ; ^ ^^.^^ „,,^;5SS)?\|: 
X. Former To liquidate -ne,^ So, ..t va. _ :::|««f 

. nd Saturday was published article which you can 
Tuesday, and, Saturaay w<* b^ ^ ; ■..^irm:''m^^:'^^-:r 
up in library .Of this ^r^t: building. W °- 
mineral, his nan. was Pepich. who was long-ti»e KCB " 
.ecause his wife wor^ -r Hungarian - her father.was , 
prominent Hungarian fascist- . • . 

„e publish article and said, what I did xn my 

. . M,. ministry of defense was actually sabotage of- 
position xn the mxnxstry ui. 

If somebody say so, you don't have to. 
military readxness.. If someoo y i ^ 

• ri^^ath penalty because xt xs never, 

wait too long- Communxst death penax y 



14 

15 up 



18 
19 
20 

21 mxxii.* jr , is never, : . < 
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so I told V son John, to.-«>rro«r«e are leaving. ■ 
" so he pic. Ip his girlfriend, and left Sunday ^.rning. e-.O - 

r 
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- cXosS-iy..:^-*^.; i use. ...he. ..IRI^^. 

■ ■ - -sS""" vrt,ich l' the. best, because,. ^'P .s"-^"^',;,!®;^;, 

the inteiiigence service, they ^thin:.^^ev«y«.xh9 ^^o. . ^.^ 



2 
4 

S complicate;'''"'''- ■■■^'•"■■■^^ //--^'-f'-V : '^'SSi- ' 

'- ^^■■--^^<,i.''' we lefe-6.:00- ' ' :-in.-f ronf of. the off xce. ^^^-i-^-,-^^ 

.7- ministry.;of..defense_--;.niy oEt^Lce ^ _ ...r^^..^,^^^... 

.8.. another:girl,who helped contact, Am .: . - 

^ She, caimot:ga.; ;So>^she. Stayed... ^^^^^ ,. _ 



22 
23 
24 

25 me 



' ' ^ T -q^^ T ask for passports, for-inxr^ ;;^^^ 

. so, we- left..; What I .-dxd, , I ..ask £or. p y . . ^55^,^.,^^..^, , 

. ■ ' Vn ao Skiing to Polaiid in. the weekend- It w^ 3us^.^.|,^v. 
son and me to go s^ixiiy . . . ^ .^^^^^^^^ 

. \. wause they give me diplotnatic passport. The 
one mistake, because they g ^ ^ ^'^M.^:.- 

^1. j,oked tourist permxt, vxsit 
girlfriend of .: my son, she 3ust ^ asked tou P ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ Q^^m^-i^ 

: • -Ch nt was iust two sn^ll pages. no.picture xn 
Bulgaria, and i-t...was Dusc^ ^^^^^^^^^^ _ . : ., • .i. 

■ - ■ ■ ^^"''''^ qWe' never^'had any problem^^^-^^^ffv. 

Bulgarian and Russian lan^^^^ - ^r.-jf-^X'^;: 

. And' we play game finally. First, then I ask - 
passport . X want to go to Poland. Once we were on the ^ag, 

. nniaaria At that time, you. 

^^^^ are Qoxng to Buigari<a.. 

we play game, we are yi^ 3 . • h^^^ 

^.e pe^it to to Bulgaria through VugcsXavia. ^ you have 
three a^ys to cross to Vugoslavia. Oace I. defected, they. 

cancel it, this permit. . k^^I, ' 

so we didn't have problem in Hungary. Cross border , 

to vugoslavil. We. wait. We were there . = 00 Monday '^'-^ 

friend of mine, who was »^ best frien-d. a doctor, he t.ld 
now to handle it in the village corporal. He was readrgo - 
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finally he give me tor one day 

% r toolc tlie car. go to the cross-border statxoa^ 
„,ere VUgosiWians go »ith husses.to wor. ih Italy, .««n t^ 
3a-W=«,::,-r, --v-V-^^ X thou^.. that = « 

^ -1-1 -Pv^m Embassy and sa on. 

it One call from ouiuo. j ... 

,^^.the,police„.n was unusually s 

^e ;- , -rpermit to go to the west/^'irsaid.:: ,re vou^^^ 





Italian or-:, . . . -•t^s.-:v;»?w*,w?..^. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -^.-w tell me what you. want.. He saxd, 
problem with your country, tell me ^. ... 

don't give me this baloney. I Know the regulations. 

■ ^ . - .Theytbok me to the. station, let: me wait xn.. the .^igg^j^ 
.allway 30 ' minutes -• longest 30. minut.s in:.oy li.e, X can 
tell, you. an. they talKe. behin. .he close, door with 

■■■ ■ ■■ J ™o out and the boss came out^-pf^— 

'■ ■ •R^/^ <=-i-nallV he came out, ^uu. ^-1*=^ *^ . -v3;^?:?4-5i^iP^^i^;^.'>S^ 

telephones. And. finally ne.- , _ ^ ^ ■^t^^m^mi^m 

.ne station and ^iaidr iet hi™ go^ r^on-tW ;if .they 
...eady have message, because of the - I thin, in this 
.an ^ntion They told ^. they said we contact ^er.ca«..,.*. - 

M«ssy. They send message everywhere I was _ . . . 

Oet^out. so. I was in Trieste, loo. for *:nerican consular- y 

generally I loo.. I «as lost. ^ finally one guy told^^, - - ^ 
„e Where it is. I went to the consulate, and the next day.I,- 

was in Washington. 

Q vou first arrived in U.S. custody by going to ^l^^^ 

U.S. consulate in Trieste? 
A. Yes. . 
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„iCh»ei: iiiiau£he .was originally bom in Yugoslavia.. It 
canaot'doJtttat-l^ally. .alee »e secretly across ehe border ^^^^^ ^ 

4 . ■ kill himv. ^'^^ • - - ' • • ■ ■■ - : ■ . - - ■ — .^c^f^-^i^^^M^^^, 



■i;. 

2 

3. 
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:£;;e^«re:ad « = 00 HK^ning in that viliige. w^i 
^ .«it^ii^^Mrest.. After..chen. ^^.00, ve go « Italian 
, consulate ;in<lW for ■vi.a. visiter £or one day. Trieste, ^ ^^^^^ 

a harbor. They give the visa to gii J. ..m'lmtW'i'iSi}^- 

■ =iv f-hf»se- oaoers Monday.. So , nty passpprt^^g^^5l^J- .-^^ 
9 which l ean show you all these papers jr _ 

^. -,:c,«,«rtr-^ thev said we cannot give iterg^;!^^^^^^^^^^^ 
LO and my son, diplomatxc passport, they sa . . --^0:.^, .s. : 

. , „-,e4«-ion Theire was Parliament-: : - ri, 

11 to you because you have such a posxtxon. xne :;t3^i#|if 

12 and so on:: When you come back, they will kill you. • ^:^.f^4^,y^ 

■.-■•cv^'---. ; •• • , . it's changed. ^^■•'■_"v:h ;V • 

13 . ^ :-;;r"-said, iook,_ xn . ...... ^ , ■ . i^^mm^m^c 

Diii<5 T know they want"to^^ r ;^^^^^^ 
X4. ha.e l)ubchek and all these things. Plus. I kno. y ..^gg.,^^ 

IS copy' '"-''' " ■ ■ ■ ■ y°">'" interested later on^JC,*?, 

X6 And so don- 1 worry. And the. guy said, no, no. no. co:ne "-^.w^*!*. 

1.00, Which was not pleasant because I supposed to be in 
xa parlia^-nt. ' I'm sure they look for n,e. I was covered by . ^ 

19 INTERPOL.. . 

so. what can I do? Wait again in the forest. Co- - . 
back 1:00, and the counsel talked to ^. And if you know, it..; -^,.1^^^ 
Italy, S million people what were coMounist, you see everyone y 
con««nist and Russian agent. So, again he talked to me. 1^ g.., 
said, look, it is not your business. You cannot go back, he 
repeated, i cannot tell him I don- 1 want to go back. So, 
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«nd the. the next day you were flown to Washington. 



NO. second day. Next day I drove the car fro« 
, Trieste to Ro.e. and day after X £le« to New Yorlc . . 

..^ierstanding that when people' defect to tfie. 
O. It's my unaerscan^j-ixvj . ... ''•'^v 

united states, you're normally debriefed? ^ 
A. Right. 

.V, ' ^^d vour first debrief take place? In Italy 
Q. Where did your tii-o^- 

or in the United States? - ; 

, Here. Here in the United States. Well, I sorry. ^^^.^ 

h.re the guys asked me who I am, what I did... 
11 small in Italy, where the guy --..^^md. 



24 
25 




I showed them ID . „ . ^ ^ ■•^■•-i^ifei - 

Q Pid the debrief that you went through in the --^d^^ 

^«,r Pow/MIA issues? T^Sfel%^.*^ 
14 states touch on any POW/mia x . -(J^ -^fe^ 

A. YOU .mean, if I said so? • ' ''-^5^^ 



,1 .,v,^,i!- 1-He hospital in , 

Yes. Did you talk about the f 



Korea. Did you tallc about, the three flights. ■ .^^^ 

A I think so. Not three flights, no. : 

vou talked about the Korean experience hut not the ^^^^ 



20 Vietnamese, or do you remember? Ml-s®;; 

^ t-alkina about more vvt;?^- 

A I think about Korea, we were talking ao -ySf ir 

^ - lot about Vietnam, but what I want v .: 

22 details, we were talking a lot abo , po„ 

23 to say is X don. t think that tin. anybody has interest in POV,.^^ 
Host discussions were about general policy, orientation. 
^ere were already the tail, ia^- between Vietnamese and , ; ; 
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u • -interest: was, what are the Russians orders|| 
Americans, so thexr xnterest ... 

as most distinct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 

^ understanding. «hen you ca»e 5^;washing.^ 

« «T-sntice you were debriefed? 
as is common practice, yw" 

A Yes. 

; ..is debrief , did anyone as. you a^ut any P<». 

issues, or did you volunteer any. i£ you can re™en^r,_ . 

1^ *-v, rr^^rcz but most trxese 
T think it was - it was both ways, but mo. 

.hout Korea. Discussion about Vietnam, xt..^^^^^^ 
discussions were about Korea.. _ -f:«^|; 

was not major issue. ^a^"^ 

VI cj-ii-uation in Korea, what was^ 

Q When you mentioned the sxtuatxon 

\-on if any of the people that were debriefing yo.x| 
the reactxon, x£, any, « tr 

or were they just taking notes? 
A. 




«.ey have a ^estion and they ta.e notes. They t^^^ 
notes, yeah. 



.n. . ' - 

..er see any report from your debriefxng^. . 
Did you ever see any ^-^f ^ r,^ ! .,v-. 



Q. Did you evei --^ . , ...:'.:lMiff;- 

a/ Never. • 

v,«.-h«-.- vou were considered a good 
Q. DO you recall whether you were 



source; That is. a person with .ccess to provide reXiahie= 

information? .-• ^e^^^^^^- 

o«m*>f hina' Everybody repeat to yc^ j^^ii 
A Can !■ tell you somethxng. ^ ^ m^^P: 

X.- - formation What can I say? Nobody never 
it is super, this xnformatxon. « 

^--^^oH m« if things which I saxd .'.ax 
told me - nobody never questxoned me xf thxng _ 
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are wrong dr^risht/ never. 

»hle to soeak English at this time, or-dxd|| 
Q. Were you able to speais- a 

you have an interpreter? 

A. Interpreter. 

Q. were you given a polygraph at this ti^? 

ft...' ' "'Yes'." 

Q. «as there ever any correspondence written to 
discredit you as a source o£ intorn^tion? 
A I don't know- 

0, Then I trust you don' t have any copy of any 

correspondence that you're aware of? 

A. NO, no. 

^«,iVoated that DIA hired you xn 1981: 
Q. i: believe you: indicated cnau 

Is. that correct? 

X think on i^ril 7. 



mm 



why? 



Q- 

A. 

Q. 
A." 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 



Of 1981? 
Yes- 



How did you come to work for DIA? 
I was recruited- 

„o you Know Who was responsible tor firing Y- ^ 



No 



po you believe that DIA trusted your in£or»ati«|| 

well, they say yes, it it is true. , 

Did any DIA officer ever talk to you about your ' « 
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Knowledge o. POK--^ eicUe. fro. Ko«a or Vietnam. 
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A. Yes. 

Q. was this interview recorded? 

Q. Was it under oath? . .. . . ^v^v j ljll: 

* ,T ^hem I think one or two/ when they 

A. Not all of them- J- ^» . ^ . ■■■■'■mf§^ 

. ^-.r^ duals It was when the book was publxshed^; ^^^^t 

talked to me mdxvxduals. it : ^fSg^- 

1 year ago or 2 years ago. ■■SfSSfiH 
Q Whac book are you referring w7 . . 

, ^ cocaine. - .ha. ti^e. X .on-e .nin. i. »as ^ 

recorded, .u. when ..ey «XKed .o .e recencXy. everything «as . ^ 

12 recorded. " . , oia officers talked to you 

^3 Q. well, how many times have DIA offxcer 

14 about POW's approximately? • 

, ^-.^ last week or the week before, I thxnk f^e 
A. Includxng last weej^ ^ 

,,.es. ^ree individuals, and a.eer .hen a group o. peopie. 
Q. YOU Started working for DIA in 1981? 

18 ^- Ri9ht. / ' 

Q. «hen was the first time, if you remember, that 

anybody in DIA. talked to you about POW- s? 

A. 



Mter the book was published. 1 think 2 years ago. 
0 The book was published in 1990 is .y understanding. 
A. Okay, in that case, it is 2 years ago. 
Q. What did you tell the DIA Of ficers When they 

interviewed you about your knowledge of POW's. 



r 
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2 things. • ■ ■'■■:^j^^^Xt .: 

3 Q. About North, Korea and Vietnam? ■■ -^^^-> 

''^^* -n a oosition to know what DIA-^d with the 
Q. Are you xn a posxciu" ^ . .. . ---.x.^- 

6 - inf orn^tion that you told them? 

7 A. NO. 
0 oo you »>elieve. .ased on your >cnowle.ge and 

, experience, tUa. eUe Onieed States Ooveo>™ent has tUe _ 
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Ti A. sure. • '-vv^iTii?..; 



Q. HOW would we do this? 



A. HOW you will do that? ll^K^ 

Z^' " * lo^k At the archivefe,^;:j^i. 

A. I guess go to :-;i.f'«pp!^r 

• t-H^ life and talk to them. : , : 

16 and find people who are xn the Ixfe a ^ 

, xn su^ing up, very briefly, X want to ^ke sure . : 
...t ve understood your testimony. And please don^ t le.^- 

.^^v, If for some reason you've changed ^^g. 

19 put words in your mouth. If tor . 

. ^ or maybe X misunderstood your answers, please - .^^^ 

20 your mxnd, or mayoe x uu. 

21 correct me. • . .^■^o^:^:^;;-^: 

22 A. Absolutely. ^>.;.t " 
O But I've gathered today that your testi»«>ny .s that 

^Xitary doctor, and ^ics conducted exper^ntaX dru,^ 

other testing on U.S. POW-s during the Korean war xn ...... 
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Korea - 
A. 
Q- 

to 

A. 
Q. 

A. 
Q 



Yes. 



nf these U.S. POW's were taken from Korea-^| 
That some or cnese u.*^ ... ■■ 



Not from Korea, from Vietnam. 

^«f- ^^^lcen from Korea to 
so, U.S. POW's were not taKen tt" 

No. ' • ' . .3^ 

O^y. That U.S. Km- a ««e caKen trom Vietnam xn _^ 




Q, ojcay. - , 4- ''■^^^■^W^mW'- 

1 4=^11 r»f '66 and in the late ^^^^^^ ^^^^ v^^^^^^^ 
late '65, early '66. in the early fall of ... : rmimm' 

late bD,^ jr . Pnooia?.•^^' -A-te^^ 



Tote 'bb, e<3Lx.j-j ■ — ' 'v^*?v;--%<^ific$^^^^ 

'i nvakia and then moved on to Russia? 
spring of '67 to Czechoslovakxa and 

A Yes. ■ '■'"'WfSJ^if^' 

;^ that you Xea^e. t.is in.o^tion. aXX o. it. 

.asic .o— , .ro. attending c«tai„ --^-J^ 

♦-Ho. n^*5 . POW's that wefce 
lectures, and from personally seeing the O.S. 

nK,ving from Vietnam to Russia? . 

A. Yes. 



Q BO you believe that any of these 70 to 75 POW s .«>at. m 
,ou sa:,. .rem ..S to .«7. a.e stiU alive today in the ^^^^^^^ 
Union? 



T t-hink it's possible. They were youn^ii^f 
A. I think so. I think it s w^^^ 

people . 



Q li..e to as.c you if between now ani a weeK o-^O^^ 

aays. When 1 notify your attorney that your transcript xs 



days, wneix J. "v^w—^ ^- feeiS^^^ 

^=r, ,-Pview some of your notes, and feex 
back, I hope that you can review so , 
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to the review of the transcript, and , 
free to bring your notes to the re x ^ 

for verification of youpl' i 
provide any other documentatxon to us for ver 

story. 




Q Again, between after this deposition and when you 
review it. if you can thin, of any other people or infonnatig 
or organisations that we can go to. X- as. that you write^^ 
on the piece of paper as you review the transcript . ; 
A I will be helpful as much as possible. 
Q It the archive files were made available to 

.nis co^ittee without restriction, which organisation- s fil.^^^ 
should we loo. at firsts Which would provide the most 
information for us on this situation we're taixing .about. 
A. I thin, the archives of defense council, archxv 

ministry of interior, and ministry of defense. 

Q you mentioned earlier ttet you recallv 

tal.ing to DIA officials on five different occasions, ^'f. 

to go through each one and ma.e sure whether you remember.,,. 
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„,e.Ke. you .alKed a.ouC cHe Korean .ciplcaX d^. e=.pe.ience. 'glg^ 
one. an. «.ec.e. you ea..e. a.ou. ««e..oan .OWs ^-^.^p 
Vietnam being moved through to Russxa. .- '.^ . _ ^ ' ^<-^5fS|f: 

«hen »as the first ti^ you talked to PIA oftjpxaXs^^ 
on POW nvatters that you can ren««.ber7 ■ " .. .-. '"f'S*!*' 
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iv^^ to first time v«LS when the book was>^r^ 
• A ■■■■When X talked to ^ 
^.Xished. and one gentXe^an .rom OX., .re the o«i^ 
.a.e o. POW. he taXKed to ^ generaXXy ahout the hoo.. ^ g|g 

druQS in Korea- He ^.j^^msM:. 



^ ,r/aat- later a second time. 
10 talked to me a year later <i 

v.=.^ic The first time he talked to you. 
Q Let me go back.. The cxrs. 

' ^ talked to you about the drug testing 

12 then, was in 1990, and he talked to y 

13 at the ■ hospital in Korea? . -^r^v 

-lA • A. Right . ■ • _ : -r?^:-';v=. - 

0 Did he mention or did you tnentiofr-anything to hi^L ^Ji* 

' ahout the three nights in Soviet aircraft from Vietnam to , 

and on to Russia? 



A. No. 



Q The second ti^e that you spoke to him? 
^ I, was continuing about same things. He prohahXy .- ; ■ • 
3, studied and come bacK. *nd we discussed sa:^ things. , - 1^ . 

. Q. SO, once again, during the second interview, you 
taXKed onxy about Korea and not about Vietnam. _ - 



A. NO, no. 

Q. When was the third interview? 



r 



^flfl'poSENTH STREET, N.W. 
SUITE 400 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 
(202)289-2260 
(onn\ POP DEPO 



1 

2 ago. 



^ interview was.^ would say, 2 or 3 months. 
A... The. thxrd. interview . . ..^ . ■ , : 



25 



^ ^ rq,ir-TTia that xnterview? .^^m^^Wm^' 
And did you talk about- Korea, durxng tha ^ . ^ 

■ . , • ^^i r, interview we talk most .about Yietna^ ^^lj^ 
^. I-. think xn thxs xntervxe '^:^m^^M^: 
, n' .actually, when talk tor. e;- next week>.^^ 
because the gentleinan -- actuaxxy, 

^«i*.«ation to look at the stuff... .J^fe^^- 

and .ostly «e. discussed Vienna, .o eelX hu. «here ■ 

so it was discussxon. about xt.. jj,^^^-.- 

documents xn . . • „ . ' ^-Sl^plMf-' 

- . ^v,««- in^ervxew? ■: ..■■:Sm*i^imi-J' 



3 Q- 

4 A 
5 
6 
7 
8 



0. «as Korea mentioned during that interview7 _ yf^^^ 
A. I don't think so. -- ..Mm..::.^.:. 



«,en t.e next interview «as a .X. o«iciaX, 
Xt was with a group of. X thin., four or five • 
,3 people. Mr. Green Xnows these people. ■ I^P; 

was Korea discussed during that interview? 
, «o it was Vietnam. They said tiit they are . happfe^^^^^ 



14 Q- 

15 



that X told the„ ahout Korea, .ut we didn't discuss it 

17 Everything was Vietnam. ^ : , , 

m: green: Excuse me. Was that after your ^ ... -^jj. 

1, interview with the Senate Select Coa»ittee staffers. _ .^^ 

20 THE WITNESS: Right. - " ' Ski^' 

21 BY MR. ERICKSON: • ■-l^^. 
Q. When was your last interview? 

T^ot- TMesdav, last week Tuesday. -^^f 
A The last one was last Tuesday, x ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. =rra-!n They go to more detaxls 

24 And it was just about Vietnam, agaxn. They g V,4%.;, 

from the first interview. 



^S fOURTEENTH STREET. N.W. 
SUITE 400 
WASHINGTON, D.C- 20005. 
(202)289-2260 
(finci) FOR DEPO 



Q. 



„o«. let n,e su« up and se« ie X have this -rrect.,p 



roar five interviews with OIA - the first one was after 
publication of the booK Red Cocaine. »nd during th,t 

talked about the Korean Wjj: 
interview with DIA, you only talKea aoo 

POW's? ..... 

A. Yeah. j 
Q. vour second interview took place With DIA about a 

year later, and you only talked about - 
A. It was the same gentleman. 

q' But you only talked about Korea. Your third 
interview, which took place approxi„,a£ely 3 months ago. whi5|^ 

would have been August 

A. r would say August, September. 

^ * i-»,o fir-st time to the DXA officials 
0 You talked for the first time 

" ■ . iu -.tl 

a.bout Vietnam? 

A. Right. 

And you talked a little about Korea? 

Yeah. . 
M,out 5-6 weeks ago. two Senate investigators tal.^ 
After that time, you again talked to DIA. but you £^ 
only talked about Vietnam and not Korea, and about a -ek a^ 
you had another interview with DIA.. and you only talked ab^ 

Vietnam and not Korea? 

A. No. The Senate investigators 



Q- 
A. 

Q. 

to you. 





I think they talked ^'^ 



to me more about Korea than Vietnam. 

r 
L 

"^^^if FOURTEENTH STREETrN.W.' 
SUITE 400 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 
(202)289-2260 
rflOO) FOR DEPO 
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i 

.t 



1 

2 

3 

4 

S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



Q I'm not asking you what our investigators talked 

^v- inteiTview with DIA took plaqei; 

about. But the fourth and fifth intervi« 

after our investigators talked to you? 

A. Right. It was just about Vietnam 

Q. - I have no more questions. I want to thank you fcQ 
coming. If you have anything that you want" to a^d to thi^^^ 
record, Pr anything you w^t to say, I always give the depc^ 
the opportunity to say anything that you want to. 
there's no requirement that you say anything 

A- Maybe after I read. 



Q. well, I will notify your attorney as soon as r get;^;^|^^ 
the transcript and make arrangements for you to come. 
A; Okay. 

MR. ERICKSON: Let's suspend the deposition. 
(Whereupon, at 2:26 p.m., the t^ii^g of the 
deposition was suspended.) 





Signature of the witness 

SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN to before me this ___ day of 

. 19 ♦ 



NOTARY PUBLIC 



My Commission expires: 



L 
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SUITE 400 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 



On 2 Novembe r 199Z, 
interviewed 



escorted by 

. - ^--'-^ intprview was: Did Jan Sejna- ever 

^ . ■ ■ . u,-^ ,-«ffiai Hphriefina by^l^he discussed medical 

M»;reported that during i'l^'"^''^J^^';^ZZ'^»u^sU during the war 
-reWch ="<!'.h«/""f" °'J^;";„Tr=S^^er^^^ infonnaUon. pertaining to 

;;:^nr:%irdu?«sed/.'«s^'^^ 
°n:tt.r!r?^Jd^■"ca^"^e^^^vv"a^'f.^r^^ 

transfer to Russia was discussed with^Bipr 
^e^phatica,,, state. ..at this i^^^^^^^ 

OuHrgnMsTnVervierthr;eX\. te^sting on U.S. POWs fro» Korea was 
discussed. No mention of Vietnam was made. 

* ^«nfirffl the findinas of a complete review of OIA holdings of 
The above seems to confirm the y "^1^";%° ,^-.5^^ by qIA DIW3 and POW/MIA. No 

there any references to the ^r.\f;^^^llj^\f'l fgse art"e. written by Joe 

^..^liSSii^^'^^r^^ o^rtra'-rttu SiSrt°e?lJ:l 

^k;^:^^^^'^^^- Sle^ ;VteS!ns ..t that. . 

he had no firsthand knowledge of this. 

sejna rep orted that he, ha d been i"f°r.''.^r.rr.r.r,.^';'.!llu\t\\Srh:t 
. a:a^^Wnfor«at.oron"^srd';as"':o? a credible witness. He offered t. 
' obtain a copy of the letter for us. 

. , u- ,,r«^4afinn withiM> Congress had on 10 different 

Sejna said that during J ?^ "ATfV Jt thltiS^ad prevented him from doi ng so. 

occasions tried to have ^V"; testify but thatl^^^^^ eleventh time. «■» 

He said he was working w^^h-^pto have not tes y Committee because he 

stated that he would "^^ testify before the Senate Sel^ 

concerned with his security and ^.l^^ y^^^/^f^ ^^.^V^^^^^ better that a jail in 
subpoenaed he v'ould not go A Jail 1^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ reported that, 

Siberia." He mentioned ^J'^-Vj^; ' ^ supposedly to have said that he 

during their interview f 2y^ober^^ s PP y ^ 
would be willing to go tofPl^^^MP. to invest; g 
issue.flH^denied this statement. • 

^ . ^i. u» wa<L attemotina to contact friends of his in 

^ ;;c,uX hU rteps:"Tdet'en.ine , f anyone connected wi t^ 

Korea .edica, iestiig pr^gran, and POW transfers were st,l, al.ve. If so.«^ 




r 



. 4. II and testify as to their knowledge of 

would attempt to have them come to "^^ii^g his search to Korea or 

current administration. 

;^^Aironi- rpiteratinq that he wanted to do his* best 
Throughout the interview, kept reiterat ng t 

in providing information that would be helpful to tne u. 



"intelligence Officer 
2 Nov 92 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



WASHINGTON. O.C. 20340- 




r-042l/P0W-MIA 



TO: 



Armed Forces Medical Intelligence Center 
Studies and Analysis Division 
ATTN: Mr. Matt, Chief 
Fort Oetrick, Fredrick. MD 



SUBJECT: Request for 
iflissi 



Information: POW/MIA Requirement (U) 



coi^riAl Office for Prisoners of Mar 
1. US) The Defense Intelligence ^f"^^ '^.^^^'^'^he fuUest possible accounting 
t^d^ssing in Action is tasked ^^^f/^^^^iJ^J^J^-. country during all military 
of Americans who became •"l"?"9^while serving , ^^^^^-^^ unaccounted 
conflicts. One element of the Special uttic. - 



result of the Korean conflict. 



forsapsi?#i-; 



as a result or x.ne i^uica.. - 

2. ^«e«„t,y,th,. Office receive, aj ™^^ 

describing drug testing on U"'"" °" "^^'^^ doiuaents that resorted on a , 



v-l:;%'-i-iS""->..- 

descHbVng drug testing on United Nations ^ ^-,;r ^, reported on a Z 

source alleges that between IJS^n^JJJ^ "joctors used UN POWs as test •:'^?^^^v 
program in which Soviet .^ion tests. They were conducted at a v.^^^^^^^^^^ 

subjects for va rious drug and radiation tests y ^.^^^^^^ 

,|MiiHBi.;hospi,^a1 i^^BS^jr!^*^ th^Military Health Administration. 

^rttral Military Hospital J^^^'^^JJ :"^u i^W-GRU and Air Force Research— ; 
Other participating ^g«a»ndWi^I finvol^eT^h the project v^re Major 
and sci entific Cente r, g«r'ndividuaj^_ ^^^^.^^^^^^^^ central Military 
Genera1|^B«»^jAgg). Professor^^ Military Hospital, and -^^-^^ 
Sj^fl^JrttJ'pS^isi/P-graS Director. Central Military Hospital. . 



. . ^^i^foH dncuments which may be held by your 

3. -Hflfrt we are interested J" ^^^^^ f ^.e^^rco^^ Soviet or East • - 

organization. Of P^'**^^"lj^;"^Xini%re 1950s; the Central Military Hospital , 
European drug testing activities ^"^^"J^.^J^i^orth Korea from 1950 through 



in 

1954. 



or any IB 



4. J^Point of conUct for^ OIA/POX-Ml'V is Nicholas Efti»iades. co«erciaU 

5. ^) Your assistance in this matter is great.'y aooreci.ted. 



ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Chief 

Special Office for Prisoners 
of Mar and Missing in Action 



■ ■■a^:^ ;1fi*l^,.- ... . 



EXECUTIVE SUmARY 



, PURPOSE- To provide updated (.formation .nd ar Interim assessment on the 
llJ^iJ^t «.S. Korean War POWs made byjjlll 

. rtefector who has been working for PI*.'" aj, 

2. B&a23EQ!fflQ:l^^*'' » ?n°"°„.roximately 10 years. Recently h#= 
open source exploitation program '"r '"""pJJ!' i^re used as test subjects int 
alleged that during the °J5"« „5: rb ha^or":odlfl cation experiments 
ru'b;e5l;nrtf°tK:iiut?on''rf'the tests, several do.en POWs were executed. ^ 

reported information. 

POW-MIA has conducted Interviews and an extens^^ 
archived intelligence "|atenals in an toj^o^^^.Q^^^^^^g^t jid have 
allegations. Wf ^^""IJ^ld b^-^ personnel, operating in 

a large hospital facility, ^^^J^^^^J^^cal personnel identified by Mr. 
North Korea during the war ^hei^^imed^ca. p ^ ^^3^ 

^0«»\had the placement and «^«",^^„^!'trNonh Korea and China. Caucasians 
^!3errogation facilittes were "^^^i^^^^ ripeans were described by returned 
believed to have been Soviets or E"\^"''°P^J^; facilities. Intense 
U.S. POWs as directing operations^at one ^^^J^ i^;^ practiced at both 
interrogations and e"^^»-°"T";i!\rsea^cLnn i^scow has interviewed Soviet 
:rfiirrr:ho ieJr?nrore5l:°scre:Mngttivities in North Korean POW ca.ps. 

- B^p^:, J-f ^^^^^^^^^ - 
U.S. Department of State.. L... to -Levant r o 

coordinate with'pOW Commission to request -^^^STl^SalHefect 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), brier 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

5. DIA/POW-MIA POC is Nicholas Eftimiades, COMMERCIAL/STU III (703:# 



7^ 




-0418/PCW-MIA 

•p.mPOSE: ^ TO provi de in.or.ationJo r_a_proposed 
diplomatic demarche to the 



pnTNTS OF ^^'^Tnp TNTEREST: 



.™ ouring - -caP^,^^^^^^^^^^^ 
September 1990, Air F<'^J« .;^^f^i2?ce on Soviet Prisoner of War 
United States Government (USG) that some of the POW 

(POW) interrogation t®^^"?;^^^' on research conducted during the 
handling techniques were based on ^.^^^ psychological, and 

-Korean war. This research _comprxs ^ ^s performed on 

drug-induced behavior ^^f^^^^^^^^^ ?^at a number of American POWs 
American POWs. Source also stated cn subsequent to the 

were executed ^he conclusion of the tes ^ ^^.^^ ^^^.^^ 
completion of Operation desert Storm^ ^^.p5w_MIA) was informed 

the source- 

review of open source ^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ i^^ was tasked to 
materials . The •"■f^J^" as well as burrent sources 

-se|rch archived ^"^^^i^^^"''^/Def ense (DoD) elements were 
and defectors. department of Defense ( ^^^^ytical effort 
similiarly tasked, ^he investigative a J^^^ ^^^^ 

culminated with. ^a report^of ^^nvestiga^^ ^^^^^ ,^32. While the 1 

^oes -™obo-^^^^^^^^ s . 

operation it does --^-^.H^^'^^Lti^n of field elements and . 
r-enort such as the existence an ^^^^^ ^^^^^ . 

of . ^ confirmed the correct names, 

addition, developed ^"^^^^^^^^^j^ individuals identified by the 
placement, and access of ^"^^^^^ ^^ckground that the source 
-source-- Also, it should be noted as oac g ^^^^ ^^^rs. 

has provided reliable information ...^^^ 

source was 

„pon =°-»Plfi°\°^ ^^seiSIa! elements of the reported information 

polygraphed on the ®ssentx«x 
with "no deception indicated. 

„ source's Report: During ^Jj^^^-r^nrothe^Un^^^^^^ 
and drug testing P'^^^ram utilized Americ Vitiated " 

NatiWoWs as. laboratory -f,™i;,3.^^L?ni2tration of the . 
by the then Soviet "^^^ed iointly with medical personnel 

Ministry of_Defense and c onducted J^^^^j^^^^^i^istration and 
from the ^M^^^^^MI^MP 






:r'^f^'■>'«?^^^Sr'■''• 



Korean doctors. Testy., -|,Xted t-sSw-^b^t^rlinlLi" \ 

North Korea. Analysis was : 
Military Hospital Ld the Air Force Research Institute. 

The drug experimentation program's primary 
elective iaL tHetel^P ^f^l^^ -"^^l^^^^g^rstSfur^hel^" 

effects °« J^"°"J/'™^^se;.ondary objective of the program was to 
5°iti^SL^S^;i5i^anrloviet doctors under wartime 

conditions. 

(2Y At the conclusion of the testing program a number^ 
Of Americai^Uf wfre executed -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

St^d^S^^ep^rg:^^^^ -^^--^"^ 
of ^hil^fccovernment) and the Soviet "^xn Health 

faf-S-tnft f.:-^fn"^irer°&S^^^ 
participants in the testing program. 

^ 'wmmm POW-MIA investigation and analysis has confirmed 
1- ?;.--'2^^S«» NGovernmlnt did have a large hospital 
that the «»HH^«JJ^- personnel, operating m North 

facility, staffed '=»y^i™^>^^^;. soecial POW interrogation 
Ko^a during the -^ij: .^^/tn^^^^^, Ko?ei and Mukden, China 
fa<^:lities were 3 biological warfare testing 

(Mukden was the ^^^Jf °^^^tans believed to have been Soviets 
program during WW II) . .^J^^^^^^^^y^^^turned U . S . POWs as 
or East Europeans were described '^Y^J^^'^J"^^^^. lilies Intense 

information, 

_ has queried the 

on this matter. The 

con fiU-ed the existence of the Air 'ForceHealth Research 

c^nU^erfn? rtlvitJ^her than .edLally treating 

North Korean civilians- 





e. 



At the request ofDIA, 



.^••^v•7^i^:;.. 



3. RRCQMMENDATIONS : 



a imml All available intelligence °P^".5^^H^»a 
been exploited to collect information on the Soviet-«a»drug. 
exper!mei?ation program. More detailed information on the 



^r-i-ivities personalities, and organizations of 
nroqram-related activities, _pe ^ listed in the enclosure 

the '^^^^^^^^^^iZ z ^„ of American unaccounted for from 

below. .To resolve the ^^^^^^i?" ^f^ion ^Sst be obtained from the 
the Korean War, additional information mu^ ^^^„,„,ealth of 
current f|B^W»^^WjGovernment include archival- 

Independent States. At J^«"J^^^7^„^^^^at?on and develop 

irdfttontrreid^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ro^fir/fnvoiv^f rn"t- P^^^^^^^^^^ - ^ 

document their fate. 
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enclosure: 
FURTHER LEADS 





I GRO ( Mi i i tary I ntelllgence ) 

b. Department 8 -iA 1954 ^ . , 
(Admiriisti^tiye organs Department 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

c. Military' council of the Ministry of Defense 



e. 

f . 




''' '' ' ' ' 11^^^ • •■ ■*" 





(1) / i^iHKmHttM 

(2) 
(3) 

General Rear services Department 

Air Force Research and Scientific Center 

^nHHBHHHftmedical departments and personnel 
who had involvement with drug testing on American 
POWs . 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



Central Military Hospital^ 

under the Military Health Administration. 



(Army) 

-card io log is t , Centra 1 
'-Brain Surgeon, Central 



Major General 

Professori. 

Military Hospital 

Pro f essor«J|^^^^^ 

Military Hospital 

Professorii^fii^"il-Psychiatrist/Program 

Director/ central Military Hospital 



c. 
d. 
e. 



'wain MedicaX Administration of 
b. Military Research center 

GRU (Military Intelligence) . 
KGB ^ bepartme^^^^ Counter intelligence 

Rear Services Department 

^erso^J^io'^in 1?5^ the Japanese b.ologxcal 

warfare program in Mukden, China: 

Academy of Medical science of the U.S. S.R.. 
ZHUKOV, Verezhnikov, N.N- 

Colonel of Medical services, KRASNOV, V.D. 

Director of : thei D^P^tment of f '^^^^t^f ^y^of^ 
KhubarovSki Medical Institute, Professor KOSARYEV, 

b^KiS in S^"^^ Microbiology of - 

Khabarovsk Medical Institute, LIUKINA, E.G. 

Lieutenant colonel of the Veterinary Service, 
ALEXANDROV, N.A. 



a. 

b. 
c. 



f. Parasitologist KOZLOVSKAYA, O.L, 



oo/o 




7- . -DEFENSE AGENCY 

; . WASHINGTON. O.C. 203^0- 



^5 32/POW^MIa]J 



5 JUfe^991 



SUBJECT: 



Request . for Infor-natxon^ Defector^^^^ ^ 

-. r * of the Korean Conflxct 

,: ,B|S^rThe Defense Intelligent Ag-c^ w?th1?ov?ding 
Prikone-irs of War and Missxng^ in ^^^j;^ ^^gns who became missing 
the fullest possible accounting of Americ conflicts. One 

while serving their country during aU^^^ unaccounted-for 
element of the. special Office is r^^^ 
as a result of the Korean conflict. 

— - , ... „<r^^f-p received an unconfirmed source 

2. If^jj Recently, this °f^i'=^„''^nited Nations ' prisoners of war„. 
repo^-siribing ^^^l.^lf^'^^hrsoSrcf alleges that between 1952 
during the -Ko;r.ean. .Conflict. which Soviet and ■-■■'-m 

1^ 1I54 . he was -b^riefed o^,!,P^°g^;;,"^,,ducted medical and 
g,g^^KM»|doctors North Ror p^^^ ^^^.^ 

reSle^.^^gafflfH - ^^^^^ 

General •'^■i^^* ^S^^^ Professor Dr.Wm Brain Surgeon, 
central Military Hospital ^^°^;?^?essor Dr-^i^-B- , 

central Military H^'sP^^^^'to? central Military Hospital, 
Psychi-atrist/Program Director, c-eni^r 

3 we. are interested -ces%to defector^^ 




^ ^ . testinq activities during the 

soviet or East European drug testing 



1950S. 



command Forces held prisoner or wai. 
Korean conflict. 






iQc;n-iq55^ was on the Soviet or 
d Anvone.-who, (fcom l950-L95S)_w^^^ , . v 

central CoLtitt^^of^the.Cornmunist P^^^ ^ . ; 

rtccv 4-h#a ^■■iJh^ Rear Services^ 

e Anyoni'^ha worked for ( "50-1955) -ne — 

center. '. -^y-''----'f-T/^-'i-'-'-:^'> ' ■ ■ ..—-^r". ^ " "r.'.""' 

^^^^ ^ f fel.»u?S.""ic, . Who wa. .o..erX, 

Poland's Ambassador to Japan. 

«>4-ir-i aL involved in. POW: handling or- 
g. Any North. Korean official involve _ , ^ 

medical services. - 

^_ - '"^ oia/p°"-"xa special offxc^ .s. 




DEKNiS JvAGY 
Executive Director 





. LH/tl 

( 



1. BACKGROUNO: A defectar^Sf 

exploitation program for approximately 1^ year ^ in medical. psychoTbgical^ . 
Korean war American POWs were used^a^est subje^ Subsequent to.the. ^ t^T^ 
and drug induced behavior modvf cation experi^m^^ ^^^^ The sourcechas 

conclusion of the tests, ji^^^J'^^nno^le^e of this program with "no „:r,,mi 

undergone a polygraph examination on his Know 3 

deception indicated." - ^ f ; / - 'i ^ ^'.f. , ^ ^ - ^ 
'z. <:Tr,MTFTCANT POINTS ' 

d '^flBB^d^^9 testing program 

. During the I'""'" "";J,i5'K'Jo«'pOw" aTTaSrUory specli-ens. A . 

A- ' ■ ".oh' bv-'the' -Central Mi 1 i tary ■ Hospital i|«Bi^?^ei--^gg|te 
* The program was directed by the^eni^ . ^^^^^^ ^^^e, Soviet ^^ j^^^ 

the Military Health ^d™ "^^^^^^ °J-grS^SS» G^J and Air Force Research and 
Main Health Administration, Soviet bKU^^ ^ --pfefsS^fer 
Scientific Center. ■ ■^.r:-, . '- ^ \ ■ ■ 

\„ cfuHv the effects of various drugs and 
. Program objective, was to ^ study the e Tree ; . . 

condrtions on officers anfl V^^ots.j ^^^^ 

. Test effects' of. depre^Enis-a^^^^^ 

- Test exposure; to radioactivity. 

- Train Soviet and ^doctors under wartime conditions. 
. American POWs were executed at the conclusion of the tests. 

- Showed signs of experimentation 

- Autopsies were conducted ' 

- Interred in North' Korea- [/M$§f^ff^'l-y 
3. RFrnHMENDATION 

1. 4.^ ^.u^^flMBBBBiMGovernment. 

* Present diplomatic demarche to tne 

- Request access to historic records. v.. 

Request access to persons. 
. Presen't questions to the Co«»onweaUh of Independent States through 

POW/MIA Commission. 

4. POC for DIA/POW-MIA is Nicholas Eftlmlades- 
















In' '~ 
















0^ 








Ol£l--ENSe INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



WASHINGTON, O.C. 203'»0. 



2 7 APR 1992 



-0466/POW-MIA 



CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS AND INTELLIGENCE) 

SUBJECT: 



Defense Intelligence Agency Report^g^OAlS (iJ) 
Information Memorandum 





X. WfJ) The enclosed i""';"'!^^^;?"^^ d^rexpelinentation 
Srfr grlLners^ orwarLS "hi KJUS'^r cirrild out by 
Soviet' and«SSSS^i^^ personnel. The purpose ot thxs ' ) 

nrlijL J^as^^evelorcompiehensive interrogation techniques ■ -Sag- 

tnefl^inr-dtctl, psV^^^-^ bniilndtcatls'Iiiat up to 

been executed upon its conclusion in North Korea. 

> ^^8^) The source was well placed in that he personally saw 
^pro^^eports o/^e „^ 

re.^:ie^-^„P^ei|i ;e'?^ 

ylij;^'\he'srr^r is^^oS^el'ukillt^L Lve his Ident^ 

"tha^t^h: ^^^^^B^^^V^^ 
Which no deception was indicated. This report it. v-xa 
^o Dro?ect the source's identity and to ensure proper security is 
Maintained during possible demarche and follow-up investigative 
activity* 



3 «MV I have furnished the attached report to the Secretary r 
a^d^utj secretary of Defense for their 
intelliaence reports concerning American prisoners of war are 
dis^ribS^^d wItLn the Government the Military depart^^^^ 
the intelligence agencies, the Department of State, t*^® 
senate select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, the House POW/MIA 



Task I-OL-CG etc. UowcvLcr. as the actached intelligence report 
iouid Se^iiuJly impact/ongoing foreign policy activities of the 
Snitid Stages Government, I await instructions on any further 
dissemination of the subject report. 



1 enclosure: 
DIA memorandum 
0468/POW-MIi 

cc: 

POASO, Mr. Ford 

DASO POW/MIA, Mr. Ptak 

DIA: DR, DD, COS, Chf POW-MIA 

GC: Mr- Allard 



JAWES R- CLAPPER. JR. 
Lieutenant GeRsral, USAF 
Director 



DATE: 



REPUYTO 
ATTN 0#*^: 



SUBJECT: 



TO: 




ilTED STATES GOVERNMENr 



POW-MIA 

Request for Polygraph Approval of 



memor anduiri:2S 

Itr03 47 /POW-MIA 




7 



n Mr ^^^^v is a defector who has been working 

approximately lO^years. Recently he all g ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Korean War American P'^J^^""®!?! ^^.^ -id drug-induced behavior? 
subjects in medical psychological and drug 1 ^ 

modification experiments. The tests^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
'-Subsequent to Chfiinc^SSin o, the tests, several dozen POWs ^ 
were executed. 

J —-mw- Inquiry has determined that the*- . h^r 

2. -— r»7^ xnquxty , hospital facility, staffed by 
Govern ment did have a large^n^^P^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^'^P^sneSti interrogation facilities were maintained in 
war. special ^"terroga ^ believed to have been 

fo^fetfirEtstEro^ean™ described by retur^ 

^rtlnfet^tefe^^^^^^ 
were practiced at both facilities. 

R=«„Yni no liaHBHBI* agrees to be polygraphed, 

3 . - UJ Hi ^-^^^V'^i'^lS^rfbir Polygraph Program Office 
mlc-?B) "^o'^adiKis^LTspecif ?c fssSe polygraph examination 
t^25iS^^to Setermine the veracity of his statements 
regarding drug testing on American Korean War POWs. 

ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Chief 

Special Office for Prisoners 
of. War and Missing in 





cc: 

0SC-3B 



APPROVED 
DISAPPROVED: 





OPTIONAC FORM NO. 10 

(REV. 1-80) *'''/VV\^., 

GSAFPMR(4tCri«)IOt-lt.OV; , 

SOIO-t14 

• U.S. CPOi t990-2«I-08l/90m 




Draft 

Memorandum 




Subject: 
To : 
From : 



information on the fate of U.S. POW/MIAs ' ' ^ 

Alan Petak V9 f\ 
Joseph Douglass CV/^ 

The following information (and associated ^^-^f 
The f**/-^***'"^^. . fi„gs of a former communxst official of 
from my notes of deb^efing^j^^^^^^ ^^^^ American 

special importance , '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 





held a 



citizen. When he defected in 1968^hej^^, ^^^^ bf^Sht hi. 

variety of top-level :i^j^ig^,,o^%eve.tipr,B of the 

into f irat-hsnd contact with Soviet xntellig P A- 

highest sensitivity A»o„g the positions h^e^^ 

staff to the M-""*"- °' h:3rdecision-makin8 body in areas of 
•^t^tiirnorcou.r-inteiXi.ence. and foreign policy in; 

the communist system. 

.MMBHE^'Nwas a member of the decision-making 

ilillllli"" 4r^„i4.K ton-level communist officials fi'om 

hierarchy, in <i-/^^^^°"*^^;; "4*":^^^^^^^^ intelligence plans and ' 

around the -orld^ and pixvy to «il^ ^^^^^^^^ ^.^^.^^ 

operations. His '«P»f highest credibility and have been 
intelligence to be °^ ^^^^^^..^ has beco.e available. To 

repeatedly confirmed as otnei inioi j . 

„ Knowledge, although "led- - ^^^^ 

testimony to be wrong °''.»"„t"f"^ii^te there .ay be considerable 
^:ral!rt\f fa-ie TfC^ictr U'thrt has not yet been pursued. 

XT « n^y H^^MIlMBr Intelligence, operating 

During the Korean f^.^^ Union, ^constructed a hospital in 

under instructions from the Sovxet unx^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

North Korea. , '^t an intelligence research 

casualties of the war. In reality, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ doctors 

facility in which^^^^J^' ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 3^^^^ Korean, 

would experiment on U.S. ana, 

prisoners of war. ^ 

^i^^MMVmilitary intelligence opesrations in North Korea 
'•^^^TTjIrection of Soviet military intelligence. The 

- ^-'-'^ " thei^portion of the 

operations in North Korea ^as ^ 

intelligence^ Administration jg^^^lMi ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
^peneral Staff. SgM— — W j^"" 



St 



o>f>) 




nr^-i was under his authority. The 

diplomatic ^over. The 1^--?^^^^/^; ^^lUrge of the hospital was^ 

.^M^^^^aiv of f icial immedxately m unaisc -^liot 

i^^^^^^^oiiio^^^^^ ^ heart specialist. .f^B 

Colonel Professor f rom '■■■■■•'j. various 

learned about the hospital '^^""t^/J'^^^ f ^ b^iefiitTS tb the , . 

, official reports on the -^^^^^g^^^^^a^^^^ - mMSh^ 

Defense Council by experts J^^^^ medical-team at the -'l-r^m- 

neurologist who ^^^^e: ^ f-. other top-level ^^^pif 

experimental h^pxta^W^^th ^^^.^^ ^^.^^^ ^ X^i^i 

officials in^g^^^^^^^^iJ • 

• by the Soviet officials as. ' ''^^^ 

The experiments were justified by U^e^^ ^^jective was to -^^-^^^^-^ 

preparations for the next war. .f „ q servicemen so that 

LtL^in. the strengths and ""f '^^:'l^f,i'i^';ru.S. soldiers to 

the Soviets -"l^^r"\^e"r"orous condition, of all-out .lobal 
survive and operate in the i igoi t„ tesf the 

r,;-:^l" :r-;r;sroi;ra. endurance U„lts o. .3. 

sex'vicemeu. 

^ n q POWs is inextricably tied to these 
The fate of some ^'^'/^^^ J^l,^,,^ „Wy the KGB and GRU are 
experiments. This is '^f ;,,^;;,3 ,„eover the fate of U.S. 

less than enthusiastic the limits of psychological 

POWs. The soviet -^"'^""^^^^.^^.^rid surface in the process, 
and physiological stress liKeiy woux 



A <fti\n^A Digs to test a variety 
The U.S. POWS also were /a/ugs that were being 

of chemoal and biological "ar'«r« «!^^^^^^ " J ^he series of 

developed for ""i^^^ r';oW3 test the effectiveness of 

experiments o""*""^** °" "V^3- ^Z\t turned out. the «ost effective 
different«l„d-oontrol drugs. AS ^^^ ^^ Czechoslovak Air 

drugs were those tnaii nan 
Force Scientific Center. 

« o^-iil recall the radio broadcasts and 
Many older A---:-,/:rioln at tre tovies in the mid 1950^s in^ 
filmed newsreels that weie snown servicemen in North Korea 

which the propaganda ^^^^.^''^/^^^f Jj^SovYet an<J^^ 
denouncing America were ^^""^ * U.S. servicemen to renounce 

control drugs that caused the c^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^ ^^3,,,, a 

America, speak of J^^^^'^^ t,,e United States following the 

subsequently refuse to leturn to ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

cease fire, ^hat is, it may be defectors, deserters, or 

Americans who refused repatriation 

traitors. 

^o+itfftt^ the bio-chemical aspects of U.S. 

'^„-'r"'rich"«as P"-t of the Soviet search for 

servicemen, whicn ^^^^^^^^^ 



- r,i-m*=«d on dead servicemen whose : ':^f^^^^^f^^"-- 
vulnerabilities, autopsxes. were J^'e^ranr on those POWa who did 
bodies were taken by the North ^orey^s^ud .n ii^: 



^Z::^ ^^^^io^r Experiments at the ^^^-^^^^^ a.^^^^^t' 
not. auivxvc couoling of seemingly dijsparate 

facility. To further show tne ooupj.j.»b « 4.1,.^^ 
laoxxiw issue, it was because of these v-^iflsfe: 

::^??:inr. "irst seized on the idea of wagin. war on A»er.can . ..^^ 
youth with narcotics. '.•S'tS^'^-' 

The- idea of" using narcotics as weapons, as different f rom . 
their use arii^elligence tools, was a major thrust of communxst 
Chtnl's foreign policy adopted in 1949. The Korean War 

China s loieisn F rUine^ae would push narcotics as a way to - }^|||,^v 

first* war in whxch the Chxnese wouxu f „iiit«vv forces 

underline the effectiveness o^ ^^^J^^^^^^^. i^:: 
TU ; o o-t- i^fti-^tf V would latex triupxwj^^v^ , . i,./?^-. 

Thi:, stiategy woui French, and later the American*, in . 

"":::r*"'^r"r ^^1:: ^^ soviet KCB intelU.ence was 
Vietnam. uui ins ^" . 4 .-va ,-.«Aration and ^;5|f: i*^^^^^^^ 



"'"'"'^iv interested in the Chinese narcotics operation and 
especially mteiested ^» findings was the 

followed it with great caie. One j^^^^ J^l; 

^-xistence of a surprisingly high mv-iclenoe ui u»e 
narcotici, ^uch as heroin, cocaine, and the synthetic hiropon. , 
ZnT^J s\ servicemen when contrasted with similar use by South . 
Korean servicemen, a factor of two greater. 

It was as a consequence of the autopsies that this^ information 
tl t^Xc^ on strategic importance. During the autopsies, the 

r!er and ^1 doctors discovered that an unusually high Ci.\6^ ' 
Int^^roTthT young U.S. servicemen had cardiovascular damage 

!r":^:r:e:^t^t:t^" was how the. soviet doctors deacribed the • , 

damage - a much higher percentage than among 

several possible contributing factors ^^^"^^^^f ' . 

dlet the^octors recognized the correlation between the -cidence 

of heart damage and use of hard drugs and concluded that the diuga 

were probably a major cauae. 

When Khrushchev learned about this finding, he i-^edi^^^Jy 
recognized the potential of narcotics as a strategic weapon and 
commissioned a study to determine the potential 

strategic weapon for use against the 
ZlTli: „nT/^' st?es"„ particulL. This was the origin of what 
"ouM bedoL by 1902 one of the most important Sovxet-bloo 
i:relli.e„ce operations undertaken *° /"^ ^^^^ 

^int.r.^ effectiveness, and economic stability. Then primaiy 
initt" t:"ets were our youth, which are the backbone of any 
^iaiion-s military strength, and our colleges, because that was 
where our future 1^^^ " 



Sic.'"' 



What happened to the unaccounted for American PO^s ^«-^|^^: :,^||^if 
Korean war? Most are probably dead. But. some of the ^^-^^ 
8 000 still unaccounted for might be alive. Were any or the. 
I^^ic^:^ .uin^ Pi,s likely to have been -^^^^l^J^ ..^ll^/^^te 
4. ^^■■Ml his resDonse was emphatic. Nu v^ayr.. "^VM^^^^^ 

? ?"!r^<i^^J^ ^^S^ "^^^ built agt^* 
exclaimed, aaaing... tnai: fwB^^ ^ ^, -..^ it o'-'-^^hS^^^'^'^' 

crematorium in: North Korea to help dispose of the "'^ 
servicemen following the autopsies - the ultxmate fate of a.^^g 
majority of the American POW guinea pigs. - g^JJ J?^^ ■ 

Obtainms information about the fate of POWs ^'•^^'"'"•'JS^r 
War from the KGB and GBU likely will be even more difficult '"'^.i^^f 
from-the Korean War beoause the Intelligence progra-s ther 

tied to are even more serious than tho .e highl ighted above Beforev..^«£^^^^^^^^ 
his fall from power in September 19G4 .^^jfaxpla^^ed Khrus^>chev 
out the wheels in motion to continue m North Vietnam the , 
experiments that were begun In North Korea during the Korean War.gj||;||||, 
^he experiments had been considered extremely prof itable^and there. ,^,5,5^^ 
™re m^ny new drugs, chemical and biological agents and possible 
counteracting vaccines developed in the intervening years that g^, 
needed to be. tested. r ■ ^ ..wi^,^^^^::.^ . 

Accordingly, arrangements were negotiated with the North:^^^^^ 
Vietnamese and mUical experiments using American POWs as guxnea; 
pigs were continued. Doctors from East European countries besides ^ ^jgg 
Czechoslovakia were involved. Most of the experiments on U.S. POWa. , 
were conducted in military hospitals in North Vietnam. But. the ^^^^ 
::s: :^itive experiments were conduct^ in KGB and GHU ^"^^^ ..^^^ 
back in the Soviet Union. This is why the movement of ^^f'^ ^ A. 
Russia and their interment in prisons and psychiatric clmius as. 
revealed by Mr. Yeltsin takes on added significance. : ' gS* 



It is highly unlikely that information on these activities. 
will ever find its way into the Russian archives. Being research 
opera"ons!^^ctivrties directly relate to special capabilitie^.-^., 
Xt Ire i^ being today and tp covert operations over the Past.^^^ 
twenty years of the highest sensitivity. S^^l!: 

For openers, the POW experiments are coupled with efforts to. ^ 
develop new generations of military chemic al -^d biological warfare^^^. 
agents! efforts that, according to^MB^ were more -^^^^^^^^m^ 
more highly classified than nuclear weapons programs. These agents 
were seen as the ultimate replacement for nuclear weapons. The 
date when these new generations of chemical and biological weapons 
were to be entering the stockpile was 1984. One experimental gas . 
tested in Afghanistan.in J97|^ and 1980. froze soldiers in place. 



u ii^-i v-.fr.ve they ever knew what happened. Thi^ was 
They were killed befoie they ex« _ seen^ 
referred to as "black rain" because of the uaiK oxou ■v-a^S^'^^. 
by distant observers when the munitions were released. 

The fate of American POM5 is also coupled to the 
of ch»lcal a.e„ts and ^^'^^^^r^^^2r^^:t:^\^^-^*^ 
olassof d^^v^s t^--l^^-^^;t,, in tk-.J^ 

ones tested on U.S. POl.3 dm ins f„,,o„.on mind control tntMir-^^m^ 

intervening ^ one of the^ ^dt^istered covertl. throuib CBgtf 
describe bx^i^*"", *i, „as given the drug. he could i>»^gif^gfm 

^:^diti^%r^b:3^^^ — --L-ir:!^ 

countries into neuti-al and even pio boviet 

but one of a wide variety of drugs that were tested un b.S. POWs. 

Another family of chemical agents that a serious investigation 
mi^ht unc^^vex Ts the family designed mainly for assassination , 

Zf^-ar ai:; u;co^ttd in t'he process because of preUmin«=. 
tests on U.S. POWs. 

That is the telltale trail of U.S. POWs impinges on these 
That IS, tne T^ex intelligence capabilities and 

extremely sensitive Soviet i3 ^^^^ than 

operations. There the underlying problems. It goes 

:itror:ryirgr.^^^^^^^^^^^ -or the OKU a l-ly to find 

and volunteer such information on their own initiative! 



The above information on Soviet operations that used ^-f- ^l' 

is ^«^"«th. hope that it will clearly ««^»«*~^.«-^ 

is pieae POW/MIAs is not limited to an 

search for the °^ " ^^y, <,„rs and theirs. There are a 

^d^rer :rap;rrctr;o ta.e. 

ihat emerged from debrief ings on a variety of subjects, most of 
which had nothing to do with the POW/MIA problem. 







MEMORAim'DUM 



Fox* 



From: 
Date: 
Subject; 



Senator John F. Kerry, Chairman 
Senator Robert C. Smith. Vice Chairman 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs 

Dr. Joseph D. Douglass, Jr,^^^ 

July 20, 1992 

KGB/GRU Information on U.S. POW/MIAs 




Like you. I am. appalled at the negligent manner in which our 
government has sought the return of American PO«/MIms. 

X am ^iting ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^t!^^^ ^;o^ 

fate of American POW/MIAs an. 2, 
;o obtain their release or the return of their remains. 

Based on newspaper accounts, it appears to me that you have 
encountered difficulties in obtaining support and information from 
Tge \nd GRU. I have in mind recent statements by Col. -Gen. 
D tr^o^tog^:ov that Vietnam will be a difficult case beca^^^^^^^^ 
much of the information "has not reached the archives, by ^«vg«ny 
Primakov, that the KGB has "found no """"^ 
li^ericans from the Vietnam conflict were held m Russia, and from 
;^;oits that Russian intelligence agencies are resisting efforts to 
uncover files on U.S. POW/MIAa. 

I have been in the defense and national security business for 
over Lenty-f?ve years. From 1975 to 1990 I was ^--^1^/-°^^^ 
tn the analysis of Soviet operations and strategy. Based on this 
.torri be\'rev: there is a considerable information -^^^ 
GRU on the fate of U.S. POW/MIAs from the Korean and Vietnam Wars 
and ^ther Situations. I also believe there are approaches other 
than -searching the archives" that may be much more effective. 

To explain my beliefs and to indicate why my experience may be 
partic^lar^ly relevant to your efforts. I would ^-^f ^^/^ .f/^ 
you selected portions of my notes on my debriefmgs of a 
particularly important Soviet bloc defector. 



-mm- 



1968, then ^ 



lis now an American citizen. When he defected in^igM^: 
^^^l^held a variety of top-level positions ^^^^yQ^S^, 
.K^. brought him into first-hand contact with Soviet 
5^^T?S!?^«eration3 of the highest sensitivity. Among the 
:::ition: h: :rrrw:rchief of staff to the Minister of De^nse.^ 
poaxtiona ne n^fenae Council, which was the higheatr. -j^' 

r^l/ir^i^i^ boar in area, of defense. Intelligence counter-;^ 
intelligence, and foreitn policy in the communist system. 




That ls,'iii*,»as a member of the decision-making hierarchy, J^: 
in aalTo^Jra. top-level communist officials from .r««atK^ 
iorld. and privy to military and Intelligence plans and operatxoos.^,*^ 
nts reports have been assessed within U.S. intelligence^ to be ofo 

h iXst" credibility and have been J-^^^/^t Tas' v" 

infoi-mation has become available. To my knowledge, no on= h.s »ver. ^ ^ 
sh^r^hls testimony to be wrong or misleading. Let me "^-"n ""^j^^p 
some of my notes on "collections of the Korean .ar. yfe^^- 

During the Korean Bar. 1"**"^!^^'; "'^7^^^:'^^^^^ 
under instructions from the Soviet ""ion const^cted a hospital i^.,,^ 

Korea Ostensibly, the hospital was built to *^*^:.-i^Mm; 

!asualt^ of the w ar. In real ity. It was an Intelligence researchS.^.: 
facility i.^ which SMM^l. soviet, and Horth Korean doctors 



^ .r o i-n A lessor extent South Korean, 

would experiment on U.S. and» to a ies.sor 

prisoners of war. 



^M^P^^» •military intelligence operations in North Korea. 
came^ander the Tirection of Soviet- military intelligence. ^ 
^SSn^^lofficial who was, in charge of their portion of the U^C ) 

XntelXigenoe Administration pi , ^ _ ^^^^^ ^^^^o under - tg^) 

-diplomatic -^over. The hospital was under his --^^^r.ty ^ 
:^l^^^^F\)fficial immediately in charge of the hospit al waa^ v 
S^^^^^^MHHM^HHBV who was a heart spec ialist, ^^^m^i^ ) 
'learned about the hoapital^irectly from^ J, from --l'<^::^:^ 

official reports on the experiments , and from . b riefings to^ he.^^. 
Defense Council by experts such e.s ^Bm^^m^^ri. ^t^the 
neurologist who was also a member of the medical team at th^^^^^ ^ 
^^p^filental hospital in North Korea, and from other top-level 
officials ir^^mmmmmmii^^^^ the soviet Umon. 

The experiments were justified by the Soviet officials aa. 
preparations for the next war. The Soviet objective was to 



■ ■ ■ «*«kn*aaea of U.S. servicemen so that:'?:^,|gf^^|} 

determine the strengths and "-^^^"^^^^^^^J^ U.S. soldiers to^^:^^^ 
the Soviets could better assess the abxUt^^^^^^^ global - 



the Soviets ^--^^^l^'^,— cTJdTtiona of all-out global, ^^jj^ 
survive and operate in ^^e »x«oio ^ to test the '^l^^ 

special experiments j^.^^ devxsed^^^^^ ^^^^^^ of-U.S^4^^fe 



TKtf. fate of some U.S. fUVtS la xiic-^wj. 

servicemen. The ^^ .^ reasons why the KGB and 
these experiments. Tnis is . r..*^ 



these experiments. ims „ .^eir efforts to uncover the fat^^^ 

GRU are less than enthusiastic ^^^^^^^J^l^'^^ process Si 



GRU are less th^ eatnusx«u.w surface in. the process^ 

ofU.S. POWs. The experiments liK«iy wou-"- s^l|^ 

^, Ti " pnw<* were used as guinea pigs to test^^^ 
series of experiments conducteu oi turned outf. 

^^^^I^^Air Jroi filmed newsreels that were shown at 

recall the radio 'uieh the propaganda statements ofrv^^K 

the movies m the mid 1950 s in wnic h the,. .^g.? 

TI S servicemen denouncing America were ^irea. t> V"f JIpWP? 

J^mK mind control drugs that caused the captured ^^^^^^ 
C^^^^^^^^ Am^r^i^A 3t>eak of the benefits of the^t^^§^.^^..- 

servicemen to renounce ^!!!*3^ to return to the United^:^lS^^ 

communist system, ^d ^u^-tly -^^^^J^^ defense^^^^^ 

rtrii/h;r\?sts"sUTe:^^^^^ ---- 

::rbt a most unjust approach to a very complex problem. ^ 

TO investigate bio-chemical aspects of U.S. servicemen, which.^ - 
To investigate vulnerabilities, autopavea-...^^^ 

was -^-%^--\^l'''rJ^^ZX^^^^^^ whose bodies were taken by the 
were performed on dead serviceme survive the various 



„,re performed on ""^^ '";'^;3-'; ™ 7^ not survive the various: 
North Koreans and on those POWa who further show - 54-„ 

experiments ''V^* ^jl^^JJ^-^^^nf ^^em t«:ropI:a^ns to t^^^: 
the coupling of seemingly „.s. pow/MIAs that 



the coupling of seemingly -"^;^^^;;^p3ies on U.S. POW/MIAa thatl: 
POW issue, it was because of ^^J!^^"^ ^^i^^d on the idea of ^ , 
the Soviets. Khrushchev in particular, fxrst seizea -^■0^$^: 
waging war on American youth with narcotics. . 

The idea of using narcotics as weapons, as different ; Jf:: 

The ittea oi »„oi. „as a major thrust of oommunist,^^^^^ 

their use as intelligence ' The Korean War was the^. 

China's ^^"^'iyi^'Zt7n:s\ Zj^^ ^^^^ as a wa, to : 

first war ^^ "^^^l^^^^^T" the opposition's military forces 
?:r^\rategr would "ter be employed with greatly enhanced , 
If fectiveness against the French, and later the Americans, m 




v--tn.m During the Korean War Soviet KGB intelligence was 

existence of ^ ^""^P cocaine, and the synthetic hirot>on. 

• a factor of two greater. - 

Korean servicemen, a lautoi wj. e --j-'^pp^pi 

. aiii-rtnaiea that this information : 

It was as a consequence of the autopsies i;nau ^^^^^^^^^^j 

i^^n strategic importance. During the autopsies, the 

came to ^^^^^^^^^3 discovered that an unusually high 

Soviet and^i^^ doctois cardiovascular damage 

'>"~:^:r:e:tt'^t^ "«:s r'r^^ aocto.3 aesc^iw 

a ^uch higher percentage tha., among South Koreans. Whxle -^fc 
damage - a much higl P j^^t^^s were identified, such as , 

dt -rlh^^^ L correlation between the incidence J?;, 

tfteart c;^and use o( hard drugs and concluded that the drugs ^ g: 

were probably a major cause. -■>:-,0'-- 

When Khrushchev learned about this finding, he immediately 

When r^hiusnone narcotics as a strategic weapon and 

recognlzed^the f,:^,;: potential effectiveness of 

commissioned a study to the 

"■:rt he united States In particular. This was the origin of wha 

blcome by one of the most i"«>-*-' "^^^'^i"" 

intelligence operations undertaken 'o jnd-»-= 

'^^^ veness. and economic atabxlity. iiieii primaj-jr 

" i rtlr^ets were our youth, which are the backbone of any 
initial ;";^^„gth. and our colleges, because that was 

nation's military atrengtn, ^ thorough 

where our f"*"" „ S POWs ultimately should also lead 
investigation of the fat- of b. „,rcotic3 plague that 

^::"g\^n^"«pcX"tTally"s:n:e roughly 1S5S, when the Soviet 
trafficking strategy went operational. 

What happened to the unaccounted for American POWs In the 
Korearwtr? Most are probably dead. But, some of the roughly 
fSoo still unaccounted for might be alive. «ere a,^ of the 
Lerlcin POW guinea pigs likely to have "^-''-^IJ'^r^J.'':: ' 

.... .....tlon to Sejna. his response.was emphatic, ^^.o way.^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

exclaimed, adding tnax^M^^^^— — ^.p tt <5 

exciairaetA, .... Korea to help dispose of the remains of U.S. 

crematorium m North Koiea x^u ucxp ^ ... . . .^f a 

the autopsies ~ the ultimate fate of a 
servicemen following « ^ 

majority of the American POW guinea pigs. 



Obtaining information about the fate of POWs from the Vietnam ^ftvfe/ 
War will be even more difficult than from the Korean War because 
many POWs are coupled to extremel y sensit ive programs. Before his 
fall from power in September 1364. •^xplained Khrushchev put '^^ 
the wheels in motion to continue in North Vietnam the .^perr^ents 4|||^ 
that were begun in North Korea during the Korean fcar. The - 
experiments had been considered, extremely profitable and there were '^^^ 
many new drugs, chemical and biological agents and possxble^^^^|^ 
counteracting vaccines developed in the intervening years that 
needed to be tested. -'l^^MW^^- 

.Accordingly, arrangements were negotiated with the North. 
Vietnamese and medical experiments using American POWs as guinea,,^|^ 
; were continued. Doctors from East European countries besides 
-^^^Mi^V:V were involved. Most of the experiments on b.o. ^0\"S ^l^J^ 
Tere conducted in military hospitals in North Vietnam. But. the. 
Zsl ::r.siti.e experiments were conducte^ in KGB and GRU facilities 
back in the Soviet Union. This is why the movement of U.S. POfcs to. 
R:::ira^ their interment in prisons and psychiatric "clinics" as 
revealed by Mr. Yeltsin takes on added significance. ...Sffi 

It is highly unlikely that information on these activities 
will ever find its way into the Russian archives. Being research 
operations, the activities directly relate to special capaln^ities 
that are in being today and to covert operations over the past 
twenty years of the highest sensitivity. 

For openers, the POW experiments are coupled with efforts to 
develop new generations of military chemical and biological warfare .v;.. 
agents? efforts that, according to^^^Prere more sensitive and 
more highly classified than nuclear weapons programs. They are 
also coupled to the development of chemical agervts and drugs for ^.g^ , 
intelligence applications and their nature likely --"^ 
serious questions about a wide variety of assassination activities, 
including several undertaken against a variety of the highest-level ^^ ^^ 
national and international leaders. 

They are coupled to the development of awide variety of mind- 
control drugs. One that was describe byJMPOi'as a follow-on to ^b^XO 
the drug used to reverse the values of selected U.S. POWs during 
the Korean War and cause them to disown America as described 
earlier The new drug tested in the mid-1960 's was covertly 
administered through food. It was operationally used as early as 




1SG7 to turn influential anti-Soviet individuals in various |^^. 
countries into neutral and even pro-Soviet supporters. 

That is. the telltale trail of U.S. POWs impinges on these, 
and other, extre.el. -^^X^^^i^^ 

volunteer such information on thexr own initiative. Ji^^fE: 




I a« coavlnc^d that th* above is only f ^^jf: 




I am convmceu timu ^-i.-^ • 

• ^ oi-i-n th&t is close at hand respecting th« fat« of b.S. 
mfor'mation tnat is oj-wac . <. Ki4-o nr^a^is I 

POW/MIAs. The above information is just bits and pieces I 

!r:'^rL-:;:Lr:iatt-aerjr^^^^^^^ - 

i^traoted fro» further debrief i,Us. and --^^.^^^..^.^T and 

4. -of interest would be the names of uth«i offioiais ana 
fiUs f^orvarious former co»«uni.t countries who would a so 
have detailed memories based on first-hand kno«l=d2=. 

these people could be contacted and the process 
r"::! ed 'The :::uir^uld be a mass of detail that ^uld be most 

^mc^t to «--.^-jrp":-drt"ritrn ^t^:^ n: -""^^ 

-ii^tince^t'-r-h re ^ - ^ 

4.K-^« m^i-^lv looking for needles m tn« aicaxye 
bureaucracies than laeieiy iwn.x*aB 

haystacks. 

I would welcome the opportunity to discuss the above in detail ^ 
with you and address any questions you may have. An overview^ of my . 

La^und is at tached for yo^r information. My phone number " cfoj^) 

Finally I would like to caution your staff not to take any 
preci^it^it action based o. the above without careful deliberation 
?hlt ?s!"here are a number of important operational nuances that 
I did not discuss above because of their sensitivity. 



Who 's Holding the rsycMoioxms 
and DNA'Altering Compounds? 



» by Joseph D. Douglass, Jr. 




Our wocst feats have fiaally been 
conftnncd. Tlic Soviccs ddiber. 
atcly vioUtcd <Efc> 1925 Geneva 
hcmical Weapons Protocol and Che 1972 
iological and Toxin Weapons Conven- 
3a on a massive scale. Conficroauon 
Dmcs from defectors, Russian ncwspa- 
crs and official spokesmen— including 
ussian Picsident Boris Yeltsin. The most 
aious cnor of Western inteUigcncc agen- 
ICS which monitored these devel- 
proents was the gross undercsti- 
lation of the size of the Soviet— 
ow Russian— effort. 

The military containment facil- 
cy at Sverdlovsk that accidcnul- 
y released a cloud of anthrax 
ir^anisms in 1979 and killed hun- 
ireds of civilians is now known 
a have been a biological warfare 
production facility. When Yeltsm 
v«/as asked in May 1992 why he 
iiad kept quiet about the illegal 
biological weapons development 
programs, he responded: •'First, 
nobody asked me about it. And 
second, when I learned these de- 
velopments were under way I 
visited Andropov (who| phoned 
Ustinov and ordered these pro- 
duction facilities to be complete- 
ly scrapped. I believed that this 
had been done. It turned out that 
the laboratories were simply 
moved to another oblast and de- 
velopment of the weapons contin- 
ucd.- 

New Families of 
Deadly Agents 

The Sverdlovsk idmistton is, 
however, more of a distraction 
than m serious conoem. Similaily, 
data on continued biological ex- 
periments in the Aral Sea, while 
titilladng, ^ not stcate^cally sig- 
mfieant and serve only to draw 
attention away from more impor- 
tant revelations. The existence of a far 
greater threat— which Russian offioals 
have not yet confumed but which is now 
being reported in Russian publications and 
has been confumed by knowledgeable 
sources— involves massive programs to 
develop qualitatively new families of chem- 
ical and biological agents using genetic 
engineering and biotechnology. 



These programs involve developing for 
military and intelligence use organunis 
whidi produce unusual diseases for which 
no cures exist. Organisms that are devas- 
rating by themselves arc made qualitative- 
ly worse by incorporating into ihcir UNA 
struaures new genes that produce other 
deadly toxins. Very sophisticated ch«ni- 
cals that affea the functioning of the 
brain— ncurocoxins, peptides, and small- 



Accidental Release of Anthrax from 
Biological Warfare Facility at Svordiovsk 




Fravdatn 1991 and 1992— bascd-dri infor- 
madon obtained from people who woriced. 
on military biologiEaEandicficmical war. 
fare programs— «ayJtHc=wodc was organ- 
ized by the Main=Ariim£scBi2on for the 
Microbiological Icdhstxy. TKe progcamj* 
began in the mrd'-'l960r, in the cariy 
1970s, the Scientific Research InsiUuic of 
Applied Microbiology was set up, ostcasi-^ 
bly to boost genetic engineering and mir 
crobiology.-JBiit .this was just a 
cover, the reports ejfplain, for thc=i 
development of advanced tcdmol-T 
ogy biologel v/capons. 
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'•No-Name"" Contacts 



OfpK I 



VVhat the PenUgoa long fuspected has beeacoafirmed- 



molccular-vetght ptotdM, for 
have bcca produced and cefincd- DNA 
sesincms that can produce these sophtsti- 
catcd chcmicaU-have also been isolated 
and spliced into the DNA of organisms 
that cm then be suncplttiotisly introduced 
into hunians. where they Uve and become 
small nanufactunng plants. 

Reports nublishcd in Komsmnolskaya 



The prdgrams have been 
cloaked in soccay at the highest 
classificaii6n==^l^l. One of the . 
laboratory directors explained that 
they were given their orders orally 
by people . in civilian dotheSK 
There was no paper trail. The lab 
directors often did not even know^ 
difeir contacts' identities, on 
their' surnames. When the o 
cials arrived they were accompa- 
nied by scaor dircaors who made: 
the introductions. These "no* 
name** officials gave assignments 
and then took away the finished 
product in special vehicles. 

Many laboratories were covert- 
ly tied Uito (he project. 1bose« 
identified in the Rossiaa prMS 
iocltide the All-Utuoa So«afe 
Research Institute of Applied Mi- 
ewbiology at Oboleosk, a virolo^- 
gy eealer in Koltsovo, the B wlog-- 
tal Insttumeat BaUding Instittte. 
and the Biocheinical Midune 
iect in Moscow, the Insdtntrfor 
Ultcapuie - Dtugs in Umn^d, 
and secret centers in Kitov, Sct«' 
eiycv Posad, and Yekattnobutg. 
US and UK intdUgence sowo»: 
^ve ideotiftcd no fewer dun lo 
msyocbiologicalwarfBeagertjito-' 
duction and storage fadUties. and dus is 
probably just the tip of the-iceberg. Untor 
ground production and storage faaUtics^ 
hidden from "national technical means, 
have also been reported. F;a<?»lty 
at major universities, such 
High^ Technical School Moscow St^te 
University, and the Second Medic^t^- 
tutc wcir •-^'^acd. asQ^J&e^ 
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spirals, especially niilitary faciliiic 
splvxl rcscarcli ccnccrs. and prisons (•. 
lung). Based on what lias been rcvcalc*- 
far. ilic total number of biological, 
cmical, and medical scientists involved 
juld seem conservatively to exceed 
000. not including Eastern European 
tentists who were also pan of tlic effort. 

Son of Legio nnaires' Disease 

Oae of the organisncu which has attract- 
conscdcrablc interest is the one rcspon- 
^le for Legionnaires' disease. One of the 
cciesting aspects of this organism is its 
>Uity to live and reproduce in chlorinatoi 
Iter as well as in the human body. This 
ight be an excellent h6M> organism for 
)ven delivery to selected popalation seg- 
cnts thtough public water supplies, since 
could be modified to spccad diseases that 
hcrwisc could not survive in chlorinated 
atcr. 

Mind control doigs have teen a major 
Dvia development objective since at 
ast the early 1950s. One intetcsting pto- 
ct involves the creation of special bacte- 
a iaipable of secreting psychotropic sub- 
ances that can be used to control a 
:r$on s psyche. The mtUiary and political 
npoctance of psychotropic substances 
oes back 25 years. In 1967. a military 
:xtbook mentioned psychotoxins and the 
beginning of a development that is di- 
eted towaxxi the complete influence and 
ontrol over human consciousness." In 
971, an East German research paper 
iscusscd substances that could **causc 
sychic disturbances when present even in 
linutc quantities in the air" and which 
ould render people incapable of fighting. 
)thcr compounds discussed were super- 
ifcctive agents and psychotoxins directed 
against the further existence of an inde- 
cndently thinking and acting society." 

A high-ranking defector— the former 
ccietary of the Czech Defense Council — 
las suted that Czech scientists had suc- 
cessfully developed and tested a number 
)f such substances in their chemical and 
liologicai warfare R&D program in tfic 
Hid- to late 1960s. One of the dnigs 
inhibited the decision process (an excel- 
lent weapon for use against command and 
poliGcal authorities); another affected 
judgcmctit centers in the bcaia and caused 
people to say what they were thinking (an 
excellent nonviolent way to end an adver- 
sary's career). Anotfier (whose develop- 
ment efforts went back to the Korean War 
when the chemicals were tested on Ameri- 
can POWs),%m designed to enable intel- 
ligence opaatives to covertly change a 
person's attitudes through carefully stmc- 
turcd conversations, for example, to turn 
an anticommunist into a neutral or com- 
munist supporter within two weeks. Re- 
portedly, as early as 1967 these drugs 
weie being administered, covertly through 
food, to foreign dignitaries whose atti- 
tudes the Soviets wanted to change. The 
frightening potential results from modify; 
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t uir certain orca"»sin$— i>Cfliaps hanuicss 
ones sudv as cad-^o chat they pro- 
duce subsunocs whose poicntial is rcaU 
ircd only after tlicy cmcr llic victim. 

US' Nonrcsponse 



US officials have been most reluctant to 
face the problem of modem chemical and 
biological warfare. Since 1969 intelli- 
gence has been suppressed, the strategic 



The programs have been 
cloaked in secrecy 
at the highest classification 
level One of the laboratory 
directors explained that 

they were given their 
orders orally by people in 

civilian clothes. 
There was no paper trail. 

value of advanced developments has been 
ignored, and the capability of scientists of 
the former Soviet bloc to apply genetic 
engineering to develop new, sophisticated 
agents has been labeled a **future/' rather 
than ••present'' possibility. US policy has 
been driven by two forces — one refuses to 
recognize the potential of modern chemi-c 
cal and biological warfare that has been a 
reality for two decades; the other places 
our security and trust in the promise of 
arms control. While the latter is, theoreti- 
cally, a hopeful approach; the question. 
What do you do when agreements arc 
violated? remains to be answered. 

Given all (he lies of all the Soviet 
leaders over the years, what value should a 
pnident national leader place on new Rus- 
sian assurances that all such programs 
have been terminat- 
ed? Why should Yelts- 
in be considered any 
more credible than 
Gorbachev* whom, 
Yeltsin has said lied 
to tts? This is a parties 
ulariy thorny issue be- 
cause it has become 
exceeding difficult— 
rcalisdcaUy impossi- 
ble— 4o distinguish be* 
\ tween benevolent and 
malevolent research 
and development 

Soaccy has been in- 
tense and deception 
programs designed to 
cover activities re- 
main in place. The 
fmits of a 2S-yeafcf- 
fott are not likely to 
I be casually discarded. 
And the develop- 
ments do have major- 
military utility (as 



x:cmed to render enemy soldiers uo- 
cons^ous before they even knew they 
were under atuck), as well as populaiion 
cojntrol, and inlelHccnce significance. 



Ijet's Acknowledge the Problem 



What can be done? At this juncture, 
several appropriate responses seem obvi- 
ous: Stop denying the importance of sudi 
capabilities and begin to recognize the full 
range of possibilities. Greatly expand West- 
ern intelligence efforts to Tihdcfstand the 
full range of the former Soviet bl^f^cffotts 
in these areas. For both these actions, it is 
essential to not limit the scope to advanced 
chemical and biological warfare but to 
also consider related technical approaehcs 
such as electromagnetic field activities, 
which can achieve equally devastating ef- 
fects on human brain chemistry. 

Rather than press Boris Yeltsin for his 
assurances that these progra.ns will be 
terminated, a more productive approach 
might be to ask him and leiders of the: 
various republics to announce that all se- 
curity restrictions whidi might inhibit sci- 
entists and engineers from talking about 
\)rojects that arc in violation of any amis- 
control agreement are hereby rescinded. 
All people with knowledge of these efforts 
should be invited to come forward and 
report on such activities. Subsequent dis- 
closures would likely provide ample grist 
for some most interesting exchanges be- 
tween Pentagon officials and the Congres- 
sional panel which is set to examine the 
state of US military chemical and biologi- 
cal dcf^ijsc preparedness (Iirijf 
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iotf Douglass is the coauthor (whh 'Neil 
Livingstone) of America the Vulnenblc: 
The Threat of Chemical and Biological 
V/zdzrc (Lexington Books), 



Congress will study US chcmicalAjiological defenses. 




Armed Forces JOUR' 
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J.. CCF Interrogate of U-S. Air Force Pereonn?! In 

MUKDEN . Hanchurla 

One of the most intensive and well-plaiined inter- 
rogation programs conducted by the CXJF vaa carried out at MUKDEN, ^ 
Manchuria, between January and September 1953* 

Eleven members of a B-29 crew that had been shot dovn over 
Korea in July 1952 were transported separately to MUKDEH and (sup- 
posedly unknown to each other) were placed In solitary confinement 
m «hat one POW called a jail. Elaborate precautions were taken 
to keep the POWs incommunicado, and each of the eleven was Intel- 
rogated indivLdually at great length. 

Some of the POlJs had previaisly. In Korea, "confessed" to 
participaUon. in Bacteriological Warfare, but, without exception, 
.they st^t6 that they repudiated these -confessions" at KUKDEW, 

One source states that 80 POkie were scheduled to undergo in- 
terrogation at this interrogation center, but there are no facts 
available to substantiate this claim. It is evident that scaa 
sort of experimental interrogation was conducted with this very 
3 vole ct... group; although Bacteriological Warfare -confessions" were 
emphasized during most of the questioning perliida; ' there was probably 
another motive behind the program, since, as petitioned before. 



several of the POWs had already «coaf essed^' to Bacteriological 



Warfare participation 
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ScToral POWe state that t^T^by were continually exhorted to coo- 
foss their "crimea," hut their captors vrould never opecify the nature 
of the ao-K:alled "crfne s . " 

Entruy interrogation techniquea at KUKDHI prljnarUy mphasited^ 




mental dureaa, aa oppoa«l to extreaoa of physical torture. UnLLka --. ^^:f|pg|- 

the <CPeat majority of interrogationa conducted In Korea, howerer, ?v;^MP 
the eaeray "conditionfsd" the priaocwsra extenaively by subj'ecUng 
them to loiig and often painful physical harasement. Sana POWa 
were forced 'to vear leg-irons for conaiderable periods of time, '-S^^P^: 
and one returnee relates that eneaiy personnel conatantly klcJced • ' 

the leg irons against his legs and ankles. Other prisoners report -.V<?g^:i?n 
that they had to stand for hours under rain spouts during heavy ''[^^f^-:-:^ 
rain storms. ^ These and other similar experiences undergone by the : 
POWa in HUKDEN indicate that the Chinese, while they did not resort . 
to such methods of torture as the -thumb-screw" and «ie "rack," 'Qj^l^^^ 
exhibited no hesitancy about inflicting less crippling forms of 
pain. 

The P0t.'8 at JflJKDEN were usually interrogated by three-man 
* teams consisting of an interrogator, an interpreter, and a cleric 
who recorded the answers. Ducing the coirse of an interrogation, 
the interrogators wore often rotated, this penaitting the. ques- 
tioning to continue without interr.iptioh for extended perioda. 
In one instance, in vhich the interrogata on reportedly continued 
for forty hours, a POl'I vaa forced to 8t.'*ul at attention during the 
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entire period, with only a few minutes off to visit the Latrine; 

The motivation behind the MIJKDEM interrogaUons is obscure. 
Only one group of prisoners was taken to this center; .the quos- 
tioning Indicated generally the sine type of intelllgcnco interest 
as that which was displayed in Korea; and, although the degree of 
physical discomfort was somewhat greater, there was no basic vari- 
ation In the interrogation technique. 

Secticn IV - Interrot^tion by Seiviet Personnol 

Although many repatriates observed Caucasians in North Itorea 
and believed that they v«re Russian, 1- ss than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the prisoners report having been directly, interrogated 

by Soviet personnel. 

The. few interrogations by alleged Soviet interrogators (in 
some instances the POV:s could not be sure as to their hattonality) 
wore conducted primarily \<Lth US'vF' prisoners and were concerned, 
for the most part, with information pertaining to the Air Force. 
Nearly all of these interrogations were conducted in the early 
stages of the conflict (1950-1951) and ho Individual POW- experienced 
more -than one. An exception to ^hi8 statement Involved the inrer- 
rogation of a USAF lieutenant, V*ho was questioned at SINUIJU shortly 
after capture and was later taken to ANTONG, ManchuH.a, whore he was 
interrogated eight or ten times by Russdans. Later, at" "Pak«s PaUce 
in P'JDNGIANa, he observed that a Russian in ci^rtlian clothes seemed 
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to be directing the queationiilfe of the NK intei-rogatora . This caoe 
appears to be one of the few Inatances in which the Russians had 
any kind of a planned program for the; direct interrogation of an - 

individual prisoner. . ~ ^ 

Another POi: relates that, at "Pak's Palace," an indiYidual 
vho he believed to be a Russian general officer attempted to ques- 
tion him at length about USAF techniques and equipment. 

Frcm the abor^e, it is perhaps safe to conclude that ^he pri- 
mary role of the Russian interrogator in the Korean conflict was _ 
that of an observer and,, occasionally, an advisor. " 

S«.etioo V - Interrogation of Counte r-Intelligence Personnel 

Both the North Koreans and the Chinese were especially in- 
terested in Interrogating anyone who had been connected- with in- 
telligence - in particular, those \Ao were associated^ with CIC. 
"Wrongdoers" were dfteu accused of being CIC agents. One U.S. 
pa:, who had parachuted behind the enmy lines- and had been sub- 
sequently captured, was suspected by the NKA of being a CIC agent. 
He appe trs to have run the full gamut of beatings, starvation, 
solitaiy confinement and other^forms of torture, mental and physical 
vhiXe the enemy tried in vain to make him talk. Although moat of 
the rough treatment suffered by ty±6^B7,( occurred while he vas in 
the hands of North Koreans at "Pak's Palace," his origii»al captors, 
the Chinese, also "roughed him up" considerablV. Follpvdixg hla 
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roleaso from "Pak'a Palace," he was transferred to the CCF Pa< 
camp at PYOKTONG and interrogated again, this time in the presence 
of a man whom he believed to be a Russian. " ^. 

At Camp 5, a CCF interrogator named TOUG was especially- in- -a 
terested in CIC or CID personnel and quesUoned at great length 
those whooi he suspected of being connected with eithrr of these 
organizations or with the FBI, 

On one occasion, the Chinese issued a statement ordering in- 
vestigators connected with CIC, CID or other agencies to tum 
theaselves in, since capital punishment would be imposed upon 
them if they were later discovered. 

Section YI - Conmarison of Chinese s nd North Korean Interrogation 
Techniques, as Described bv a Re turned POW 
One prisoner, who was interrogated extensively by both the 
Chinese and the North Koreans, had an opportunity to ccmpare the 
techniques and the efficiency of the two intelligence establish- 
ments, "e believes that the Chinese were better prepared for in- 
terrogation and more skillftil in their applicatiosi than the Norlrh 
Koreans. The Chinese demanded answers to aU. of their questtona 
and Insisted that all topics be discussed In great detail. In 
describing the aasignKcnfc of personnel in an Fhgineer battalion, 
the POIJ w:i8 forced by the Chinese to enumerate the functions of 
every man in the unit- On the other hand, \vhile answering a 
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similar question for the North TCbreano, he found that he could not 
remember «hat he ha^ said previously to the Chiiiese concemiiig sev- 
enty-five of the enlisted men in the battalion, and he vas permitted 
to note their duties as "general." The North Koreans were apparent^ 
satisifled with mere volume, whereas the Chinese usually demanded 
spe<Afic answers; in addition, the former often sought techincal 
information which was apparently beyond their own ccmprehenslon. 
This attitude, plus the fact that they Hcmetimes approached an 
interview with preconceived ideas as to what the answers should _ 
be, often led them to record information which was completely, 
absurd. At -Pak' s Palace," for example, a POV! was directed to 
prepare a sketch of a section of a Bailey Bridge, -..-hen he indi- 
cated five holes at the end of one panel by which it could be 
bolted to the adjoining section, his interrogator insisted that 
this couid not be. correct. The POV: asked the interrogator how 
many holes he thought there should be, and the interrogator sug- 
gested twenty. Twenty hol«s were therefore drawn, despite the 
interrogee's professional knowledge that this number of holes 
would so weaken the section that it would become structuraUy 
imsound« 

The fact that the Chinese appeared to have a very extensive 
collection of U.S. FMa and Ws, while the North Koreans possessed 
only a few mimeographed copies of TOScEs, indicates that there was 
very little exchange of interrogation aids between the two nations. 
(For a list of questions ^ked by both the NKA and the CCF, see app 
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OIA WASHINGTON OC//PW-MIA// 
COR JTFFA CAMP SMITH HI 
USOAO BANGKOK TH//PW-MIA// 

FBI WASHINGTON 0C//INTD-CI-2H// 
INFO SECOEF WASHINGTON OC//OASD-ISA/PW-MIA// 
USCINCPAC HONOLULU HI//J2/J3/J36/J233// 
SECSTATE WASHINGTON OC//EAP/VLC// 
NSC WASHINGTON OC 
USOLO HONG KONG HK//PW-MIA// 
USOAO SINGAPORE SN//PW-MIA// 
USDAO MANILA RP//PW-MIA// 
USOAO KUALA LUMPUR MY//PW-MIA// 
CDRINSCOM FT MEADE .MO//IAGPC-L// 

: text line = line #41] 

2 #45] 0IA/NMIC/PW-MIA/DB-2C/RTS-20/0AH/0AM/(JSI5) 

e #49] N. EFTIMIA0ES/PW-MIA/X2776/NE 

e #51--indent 2] MR. ROBERT R. SHEETZ.PW-MIA.CHF 
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t line each continuation page = line #5] 

/PW-MIA 
L: ^ 

23 

-RY. ^ 'USSR.'J: Z "^O^^ 

:CT: .illR 6-014-00 -91/S0VIET.(^ JoRUG TESTINGJ>ROGRAM 

TING IN EXECUTIONS OF US POWS DURING THE KOREAN WAR. ^ J 
ING: J THIS IS AN INFO REPORT NOT FINALLY EVALUATED INTEL. 

^U)] 910509 (NICHOLAS EFTIMIADES) 
• -[ D-0C2-43468; D-VOP-43639 

CH: '{ SOURCE IS A 1 ^ '^^^^^ 

ACCESS TO THE INFORMATIOK BY VIRTUE OF HIS OFFICIAL DUTIES. 

,S THE SECOND DEBRIEFING OF SOURCE REGARDING KOREAN WAR POWS. 
SOURCE HAS NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED POW/HIA REUTED INFORMATION. 
,AS REPORTED TO VARIOUS USG AGENCIES OVER A PERIOD OF 20 YEARS 

HAS BEEN ASSESSED AS RELIABLE. IN AOOITION. SOURCE HAS 
.RGONE POLYGRAPH EXAMINATION WITH NO DECEPTION INDICATED. 
MARY: r ] FROM THE YEARS 1951 TO 1954 AMERICAN POWS IN 
TH KOREA WERE USED TO CONDUCT DRUG AND MEDICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
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AL POWS WERE EXECUTED AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE TESTS. THE 
NG PROGRAM WAS OPERATED BY SOVIET AND I IcRt^S 
IILITARY HEALTH ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL. 
Q 3 IN 1954 THE SOURCE WAS THE POLITICAL COMMISSAR OF 
] ENGINEERING CORPS. AT THAT TIME. HE WAS 

JNED TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AND THE MILITARY COUNCIL OF THE 
iTRY OF DEFENSE. DhILE IN THESE ORGANIZATIONAL BODIES SOURCE- 
\LSO A MEMBER OF DEPARTMENT 8 (ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 
RTMENT). THE DEPARTMENT MET ON THE AVERAGE OF ONCE PER WEEK 
^AS RESPONSIBLE FOR COORDINATING GOVERNMENT INTELLIGENCE AND 
RITY ACTIVITIES. THE INDIVIDUALS WHO WERE IN DEPARTMENT 8 IN 
AND WERE AWARE OF THE DRUG TESTING PROGRAM WERE MR. (FNU) 
A - CHIEF; GENERAL VACUV PRCHLIYZ - CHIEF, MILITARY SECTION; 
ANTONIN SELESOVSKY - DEPUTY CHIEF. MILITARY SECTION; LTC VACUV 
ANEK - CHIEF MILITARY COUNTERINTELLIGENCE SECTION; MR. (FNU) 
HTA - CHIEF, MINISTRY OF INTERIOR SECTION; COL (FNU) 
IROVSKY; COL JAN RUDOLF; AND COL VACUVV VAKAV. 
~ ;]WHILE IN DEPARTMENT SOURCE REVIEWED WRITTEN REPORTS AND 
'present IN BRIEFINGS WHERE DRUG TESTING ON AMERICAN POWS WAS 
:USSEO ON APPROXIMATELY 8 OCCASIONS. THE TESTS WERE CONDUCTED 
\'~ ^BUILT HOSPITAL BUILT IN 1951 IN NORTH- KOREA. THE 



AL WAS OSTENSIBLY USED TO TREAT KOREAN VICTIMS OF THE WAR;. 
^IMARY PUR^SES.. HOWEVER, were; TO CONDUCT SPECIALIZED ^ 
Ih ON HUMAN RESISTANCE TO VARIOUS DRUGS AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
yONS. AND TO COLLECT INFORMATION ON THE STATUS OF THE WAR. 

' THE DRUG EXPERiMENmiON PROGRAM WAS UNDER THE OVERALL 
HON OF THE SOVIET ANCy^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ST SUBJECTS. ThPaCTUAL RESEARCH WORK WAS CONDUCTED BY " 

T AND korM odcfoRr 

SUBSEQUENT TO THEXONCUJSION OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 
^L AMERICAN POWS WERE EXECUTED. SOURCE BASIS THIS ON A 
:rSATION in NOVEMBER 1954 IN BETWEEN COL. KISLICIN OF 

iOVIET HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 
HMENT, AND MR. (FNU) SALGA CHIEF OF THE 
,^TMENT 8. KISLICIN EXPRESSED CONCERN AS TO WHAT SECURITY 
URES WERE EMPLOYED TO ENSURE THAT INFORMATION ABOUT THE DRUG 
& PROGRAM WOULD NOT BECOME PUBLIC. SALGA. ALONG WITH HIS 
TY MR. (FNU) BLECHTA, ASSURED HIM THAT ALL THE REMAINING POW 
SUBJECTS HAD BEEN ELIMINATED. 

" SOURCE RECALLED ANOTHER DISCUSSION WHICH OCCURRED IN 
,MN OF 1955. SOURCE WAS BRIEFED (AND REVIEWED A WRITTEN REPORT) 
5ENERAL EVREN CHU^D. CHIEF OF THE GENERAL REAR SERVICES 



rMENT (NOTE-MILITARY HEALTH AOMIN ISTRAT ION AND CENTRAL 

ARY HOSPITAL WERE UNDER REM SERVICES DEPARTMENT) . THE 

f AND ACCOMPANYING BRIEFipwIie/^EO ON AUTOPSIES OF .AMERICAN 

/^D HIGHLIGHTED THE JFf|CrS^^ % .. 

JUS ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY. ; 

^ THE OBJECTIVE OfM^^^^^ ™ DETERMINE 

'TIVE VfAYS OF DESTROYING HUMAN RESISTANCE AND MODIFYING 
iioR. SOURCE COULD NOtlMli^^T^^^ DRUGS WHICH WERE 

DURING TESTING. (FIELD |r§NT: Sa^^^^ OF THE 

:ts. however, is generally iNoicATivE of depressants and 

UCINOGENS). SUBJECTS WERE selected AND TESTED ON THE BASIS OF 
Af ION. RANK. RACE. AND GEOGRAPHICAL UPBRINGING. THE SOURCE 
TED THAT AS A RESULT OF THE EFFECTS OF DRUG TESTING. SEVERAL 
;r UN POWS WERE LEFT MENTALLY JINCAP AGITATED. 

THE SENIOR GRll OFRCER IN COUNTRY WAS GENERAL 

h BABKA. BABKA HELD THE EQUliALENT OF AN AMBASSADORIAL RANK 
WAS IN CHARGE OF- ALL Gm[ INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

.UOING THE ADMINISTRATION ANO CUNOESTINE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
lARCH HOSPITAL. THE ACTUAL SCIENTIFIC TESTING PROGRAM WAS THE 
PONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL MILITARY HOSPITAL IN SOME 
FESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY WAS ALSO ATTRIBUTEO^TO THE 



■ • AIR FORCE RESEARCH MEDICAL CENTER. WHICH ANALYZED 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED ON AMERICAN PILOTS. 

f : SOURCE ANSWERED ALL QUESTIONS IN AN OPEN AND FORTHRIGHT 
R..: HE.MADE NO NOTICEABLE ATTEMPT TO EVADE QUESTIONS AND IS 
:ABLE TO FURTHER INTERVIEW? AND POLYGRAPH EXAMINATIONS. 
iwiA ANALYSIS OF THIS INFORMATION IS ONGOING, 
-end of text^ — ) 
SP: PG 2430// 

MSOBJS: 13// ' 
N/A 
NONE 

RU: U.S. NO 

NICHOLAS EFTIMIADES, GG-12, INTEL OFFICER. 

1IA2. 

^. MR. ROBERT R. SHEETZ. PW-MIA CHIEF 

L: N/A 

L: N/A • 

SEM: NONE 
NING: 
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' ' Q :^ ^^How do you si 



; in the, Korean .^^ 
Intelligence Of fxcer^xm; Korea, ^^^^ , _ 



know. 



A in K=rea. r^^t^^^^ he <-an help you with good 

inf i>rmat.ibn.;_ ^ ■vt'^^'-L^-S^ - S'.-r.'-vJ' i-'^v'^'''' • • • 

Q How do you spell hxs name? 



(inaudihle)! he is -- he is very good there. He was 

Director of the polish mission. 

Q Okay. All right. I -11 find out and, 

hopefully, I'll ■ get: a chance to talk ^:■ 
r■:^^['^et me ask you, your naiae is 

No, no, ^i* 
How do you spell it? 




0 

A 

Q 
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Okay- I wasn't sure - 

This whole thing comes under the drug 
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;:r: ^ ^ovi American prltsoners- of .war in . • 

testing -program ana . , , . . - * 

treated*ind what subsequently might have happened to^^ 
i3ne o£>ii«mr That' i what ^11 ot my <,uestxo»s • f ocus. ;a 

' \^ ' ^v^'^. =: _ y-V' - ^..^^^r./q ^Viat/' time: period, ' _ 



.;:-(i5^i«n 'l9S0Vw • 54 , around . that; tig;|eriod, 
whitVSi"^^ .■miah.-'what'rr.nk were, ;you,3ere- did^^ 
you f i^ into the system, in the .nilitary system? - 

■AS¥;Xrv;-l950-54?,^ 





• •^-■'iv ■ ^M^^.^'" that tliii.t:^ the. Korean f f g|gj^ 
Qr-^'-Yes.,. around tnat: . _ , , '.^^vl^^-i'^r^^Mt^^^ 

• war wa-s;;^aetxve? - .„_.■ , ..„....,'--,. . " Si^^rfiS^^r^B'n'H 




corps ,^^nd''ei^cted to Central Committee of, the 
communist Party and (inaudible) . 

Q IS that during the ' 50s time frame? 

m^^^^ political 

commissar structure, basically? 

"■"a:-/-- Yes/ ■---^■^■■•v•-^■■■^■■■-•'■ '■ ' • 

q;v was it - through which of those positions 

did you find out about this program? 



as I told you, X.was.in the 
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rtf-the ■Commuhlst-..-.P-arty-. -^^M^MiM^fi^^i^-^-' 
w ^ the Centriri Committee of the ;^ 

communist Party of_ . i,. 



into the' prog^*"*' 



Yes 



.tart that you k-ov. of,,; 

A ■ ^ cet • s see , it was - my memory 



IS not very . 4;:^i43«*4^..>v^ij. • 
"built the hospital .iili^S^ a.^ ^ . 



good. It-was when^ 

Tot-'.? see' tHe war finished in — " 
in, North Korea. Let s see. 



^ ■f-'M^. I think probably I'm talHina about the ; ^^^^^^^ 



involvement of the 




but 





involvement of 
Soviet 

.union -^^^^^^^^^^ 

- ■ I would sayv probably '51 and - ^ 

• - -^built a military hospital then, ■ 
because ^ ^ .1 

ana generally around that ti-e. the a^assador ia ^ 
Horth K0r.a>.s Oeueral YUgo '(phonetic) -1 ,- .. . 

think • 

. he subsequently was the Ambassador 

to MOSCOW at that one point, wasn' t he? 
A I don't know before or after. 
Q After. 

A But before the war ended, he was in Korea 

NEALR. GROSS • ^ .... x 
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u he was interregion Office. And the 

like ambassador, ne. wai> 

for the hospital was not" to help the 
major reason for the nospx 

i^-ior.. it was research actually. The 
Korean soldxers , it was 

.,^,e.nd roany military doctors for ^ 

training actually . 

Q Okay, we'll get to that in" a second, but, 
it's around 1951, so. the war is raging when this 
hospital, is built. The war is on. 

DO you remember where the hospital was, or 

the name? 

A No . 

Q The City? What part o£ the country, north 
or south? 

• I. don't - you know, it is already so many 

years, and nobody never talked to me exce^.V this 
headquarters guy. I mean, I can - I can - if you 

T 1-h ink about and look at my 

have more question, I can think aoou 

papers. ^ .- 

Q Okay. I'll «>^ite down some questions as -we 

,o .ion, here, and you can thinR about those because - 

- I remember where, you know, if it was in Chun Vao 

^^♦■v, nr- where, or how often it 
(phonetic), or up north, or where, 

might have been. _. 
A Okay . 

'Lf^r-t mavbe you can think about 
Q Here xs a start, mayoe y«« 
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,.=n, started somewhere around '51 or 
that. The program starue^ 

thereabouts - 

A Yes. 

a : ,Ahd did it go thr.>ugh the war. to the end^of 

the war, atter the war? 

A Oh, sure, it was around there. And Colonel 
General ; : came back I think a year after . 
the war (inaudible). I think. So. he was over there 
to the time (inaudible), they issue the drugs, and 
they make research about (inaudible) of soldiers " 
you know, difference between Korean soldiers and 
American soldiers, because America industrial country, 
Korea very primitive, was the difference which was big 

difference. , . 

Q was heading this program, was he in 

charge of this program (inaudible)? 

^ Yes was in charge of everything 

generally, (inaudible) doctors - I xaean, the doctors 
from the Central Military Hospital. I can tell you. 
for example, officer (inaudible), doctor (inaudible), 
(inaudible) was our specialist, (inaudible) was 
(inaudible). So, there were many, many (inaudible) of 
the military doctors Who spent, I don't )cnow, maybe 
six months one year , ^another (inaudible). 

Q so. they rotated (inaudible). Were you 
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these doctors that were rotated through you. you're 
talking doctors who were sen? to the military 

hospital? 

? 

A yes. . .^,;V^'' 

Q Were the (inaudible) doctors also run 

"through the same way? 

A Not in the hospital. 

Q And they worked in Korea also, for six 

months, a year, whatever? 

A Yes . 

Q This is kind of a joint program? 

A Yes. it is. because they come fromjwarsaw 
Pact/ to Korea. 




Q r^arsaw Pac^ country to Korea. Were they 
this hospital was built by. right? 
A Right . 

Q was the logistics help with the supplies, 
was this all from ih-country. or was it sent through 
the logistics chain? Was it shipped in? 

^ Yes, It was all supplies was 

(inaudible). 
Q military? 

A Yes. Main Health Administration, Military 

Administration, they responsibility from Uxe, . 

(inaudible) - everything was under the[ ' Z^!^^ 
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^v.^ rpti but, of 

mean generally under the GRU 

course, (inaudible) was under the health 

Administration. 

Q (inaudible) . Was the Soviet GRU also ^ . 

involved? ^ 
^ A Oh. yes. ' (inaudible 1. Actually, it you go 

to the end. who is provide everything tor soldiers, 

did, everything 

you know, because what 

was under the instruction from Soviet Onion, and all 
the information go to soviet Union. 

Q What other agencies have been - you 

have the Central Military Hospital under the Military 
Health Administration, right? 
A. 



GRU, central Health Military Administration, 
•which is part of the logistics. 



Q 
A 

Q 
A 



That would be part 
Gej^ee\r services- 
^&e^T services. 

€«aeer services. The Central Military 
Hospital was involved under what is the Air Force 
Research Medical Center, was involved because we 
started from the pilot's point of view. . 
Q From a pilot's point of view. 
A Yes. (Inaudible) was general for the 



supply, but not for the research. 
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Q 

: A 

Q 



Who was? 
(inaudible) GRU. 

•The Rea^^nc^s Departn.ent, they, I guess, 
..anspor&^^- this ™ust have taVcen doctors , nurses , ^ 
.edicinev eouipnent - lots of transportation, lots of^ 
^e.ent: be.^se North Korea had nothing, so this 
.ust h.>..^6^.h a tremendous logistica^ 

? All this came under the Rea^rs^nces 

Department? 

■ ■ ^ 
A Yes. 

a „e« these taken to the Soviet Onion by 
train, or (inaudible), or any ideas? 

X^^^^^^^ ho« it was, but Deputy 

at that time was General Chlad, C-h-l-a-d. He was 



general originally fro- Soviet Union . 

Q He was in I^S^es. Department? 
A He was -- he was Chief of (Inaudible) . Part 
of that ad-inistration was also under hi». So.' he had 

personal responsible for supply. 

Q When we say the Health Ad..inistr.tion. we're 

talking about the Military Health Ad-inistratiou? 

A Sure. 

Q Okay. Just wanted to make sure. He had^ 
responsibility, I 0uess, overall for that? 
A Yes . 
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^ oi<=e that was under that program? 
Anyone else tiia*- 

Pardoh me? 

f^^r^t-c i-hat vou remember that 
Any other departments that you 



„,s under there. th.t would have actually had .ore^ . 

involvement, novina all that - the transportation. ^ 

Be communication, the support? 

J,;.: Hell, ot course, there «ere some others 
participate because I don-t Know if you know the 
system in communist country. The system is any 
material from pencil to paper has some Russian 
(inaudible), somebody who is responsible. I tell you 
example, if you taKe (inaudible. . there is maybe 

at the responsibility for the 
icemaker which xs there at tne re y 

chief of the health service to develop the icemaker, 
after (inaudible words) production and so. But if you 
take automobile which (inaudible) who is responsible 
for the automobile, develop sdpply is the chief of 
automobile administration- The Chief of Health 
service must ask him, tell him I need (inaudible) " 
™aybe ten automobiles, I don't know, and he supply, 

so, from this point of view, there are more 
administration which were involved, you know, or for 
example if they need radio, it is the responsibility 
of the chief of communication service. 

so, from this point of view, the chief of 
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the Health Service and GRU make alljplan and all list 
of equipment and material which they need to other 
people Who are involved, but let; s say they have 
general responsibility to give it to them, and that's 
it/ after it was up to GRU and the Health ^ 
A-^ministration or (inaudible) service; to ship it., 

B«ed on, for example, a person was involved 
very much was in the Personnel Administration and 
Military Counterintelligence, because everyone who . ^ 
goes there must be approved by Military 
Counterintelligence. 

Q That's interesting. So, Military 
counterintelligence Keeps tabs on everybody who went - 

A And. of course, it is controlled by 
Russians, you know, because Russia is (inaudible) 
military counterintelligence. 

Q was the Military Counterintelligence under 

GRU, Obviously, right, and the GRU? 

A NO, no, no. Military Counterintelligence is 

GRU, they come from GRU. 
Q Okay. 

A From (inaudible) . 
Q outside of the Party, basically? 
A Pardon me? 
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Q sorry, go ahead. A Pajrty function 

sure, the party is over everybody, but 

, military counterintelligence, that 

generally the military 

.elongs to Minister o. Oe.ense. aight no„. we hav. . 
so.e new situation, but before when it was Russian . 
.-?ste. except in Poland, the Military • 
counterihtelligence was part of Ministry of Interior. 

section inside GRU, that 
And they had even special section 

„ere sitting there all day long. And when Personnel _ 
,d.inistration selected people who supposed to go to 
Korea, they must present it to Military 
counterintelligence, and they must approve it. After 
then, it goes to Politburo to approve it. All these 
groups . all these leaders . they were approved by 

. . Kf-;nTc;tGr of Defense. 

Politburo, not just decision of Minister 

3 Xs we said, you don't remember. Maybe you 
could chec. your papers for the hospital name, the 
location. «.is was a hospital dedicated to research, 
as you say. Oid it have other functions, X mean, did 
it have a cover, Bia it «eat locals, Oi^ it. y«u. 
Know. say. treat anyone for physical problems., or was 
it a straight research institution, ' 

A well, officially, it was help to Korea. ^ 
treated Korean soldiers, but the main reason was the 
research, and the reason was trained doctors for ..^exr 
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work, because you are a military doctor, but you 

• 4=A~^iA if somebody 

cannot be trained directly xn the fxeld, 

was lost a leg or something, so it was the - 

^ ^' -U ''''S^;itv^..ir,^s/ Y<»x know, so»e new drugs. So^_ 
Til t^is:~-^ e^^ 

think iiSircent J-erican soWiers. young boys, they 
already ^as^ed iut the drug, nany had the drug -. ■ 
Twenty-two American soldiers? 
Twenty-two percent. 
Oh, 22 percent American soldiers. 
YOU know, and Korean, I think, 2 percent, 
so, they .tudy What is the problem o£ the industrial 
country iike Americ^.: "hy it is, what is inference of 
this - they call it mini heart attack, which means 
you don't know. Their heart was already damaged. So. 
all these things they swdy. I remember when ' • 
professor Dufrek (phonetic) gave us a briefing, for 
example, on all these problems, to help to military 
people* 

Q This is interesting to me. Ho» often were 
you briefed - I »e«., you were briefed on this ^ 
program? That was the way you knew about it, because 



Q 
A 

Q 
A 




you were briefed? A;d you net so«e of the professors, 
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=ome of the doctors, who had been in Korea? 
A : NO. not all of them. 

g HOW ion, would you say — how many people 
knew abouS^tivisi program? How well known was it? 

a1 HoWmaW 
iSlhister ot Deiehse '. General (inaudible) -- Quite a 
tew peopi^ ichow because. fi.rst of all. the military , 
leaders, no question about it. and in the Central 
committee, the— Oh. what is the name -- the ; ^ 
administration - the department which controlled . 
military forces and secret police. Minister 
(inaudible) -s department. Of course, they know it. I 
would say it must be probably - probably - at least 

a hundred people. j, 
Q That knew of the existence of — 
A At least, you know, because maybe some 
people who supposed to supply, they didn't know what 
for it is. They 3ust tell them "This is Jolitburo. you 
™.st give ten automobires", or whatever, and in that 
system you don't question why, but really people -- 
the Health Ad«inistration, GRO. the Department in 
central Committee. Secretary (inaudible) - at least 
hundred people know, or more. I'm not talking about 
people who were directed, just people administrate on 
this thing. 
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Q And how frequently were you briefed? And 
this is you and the Central Committee, now. 

A You are talking about Central Committee 
under military leadership, you know, because many pf 
the briefings were continued after then because the ^ 
;^r was over and the hospital stayed there, and some 
scientific study which they would make together with , 
Russian could take maybe a year or more. And after 
then I was Secretary of Collegium of Ministers, which 
were ten top military people. 
Q Secretary of — 

A collegium, which are top ten military people 
- you know, it is body there. People in (inaudible) 
and minister is chairman. It is like collective 
.leadership of military forces. 

And, so, that was twice a month on the 
program for enlightening these people, and they made 
the briefing - for example, I told you the pufpose. of 
(inaudible), our problem and the war, you know, that 

information. 

Q (laaudible) 

A I call him about 20 minutes. 
Q When you were on the Central Committee, you 
were briefed once a month? Twice a month? 
A Yes. 
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Q 

A.. 

Q 

years? 



Twice a month, about? 
Yes. at least. At least. 

And how long a period was that, a year? Two 



A 
Q 



You mean in Korea? 

well/ when you were on the Central Conunittee 
and you were getting brief ed twice a month, over what , 
length of time? Over two years? 
A. Until I defected. 
Q Okay- So, from '51 on? 

A NO. from '54 until I defected because, in 

. • T «a<: Secretary of the Collegium, and 
the beginnxng. I was secretary 

after then I was member of the Collegium. 

Q Oh. okay. ?u 
A so; before it was Central Committee, but 
after then I was also member of the Administrative 
programs Department. You invited people there to - 
I'm sorry, I was also Secretary of Defense Council of 
central Committee for 111 these major reports because, 
usually, these reports need money and maybe some 
organization changes because conclusions and such - 
so, all these things go to Defense Council. 

Q so, during the war years, during — 
A During the war years, I was Commissar of 

Engineer troops, and' member of the Administrative ...,. 
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C~x«;ct»'5 ^ ^„^„t of the Central- Committee, and 

w^r of the Parliament, Collegium 
since 1954^. i; was member ot cne f 

of Ministeri5. . so I had — 

assume y9U di2„-t: have access to this pro9ra„7 

- ■;-;*|iai/bedause^thi>^^ ^''^^ 
„spons*»iXtt/: f-;-^^ the, hospital , was built 

or%ginaiiyvC;;^4^-^^^^^^ 

: Q .^SoV^ you had ■ ' ' ' 

A lilcnow from the beginning. 
Q - SO, through the Central Administrative 
^--^i,: Department, you were called on, you .new 
.Here, briefed, ^hroughout those war years, you'd say 

^ vou had some information on the 

at l«ast twxce a month you naa 

program and you were briefed on it? 
K Yes . 

^ so. thafs twice a .onth. so. that's a lot 
of briefino^ we're tal.in, about - 50-60 ti-nes that 
,ou «ere briefed on the progress of this prcra.. 

A Be"»« it was very important, you Know. Of 
course, there «as other functions of the hospital - 
intelligence, for example. 

Q,, intelligence function, that type of thing? 

Yes. 



A 
Q 
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well as doctors and nurses? 
stationed there, as weiJ. 

.e as I told you, th^ top boss. General 
X. Because as ^ ^ ^ 

-.Hiaence officer, and the GRU 
Batkla, was intelligent 

completely controlled everything. 

0, Old the Chinese or the Korean. Know about ^ 

f^, the intelligence function, and the drug 

testing? * 

: A No. • 

^ so. those countries knew about neither of, ^ 

those things- 

, Ko. they didn't, because there was proble. 

.etween Chinese and Korean, you Know, and all the 
Russians and Chinese . which we didn-t Know at the 
time. sorry, .t- the time . every thing^was .uiet . 

But .inaudible,, the Russians and Chinese Already Know 

n-n rH-iT^i^se of course, they 
Koreans, they don't Ixke Chxnese. 

didn't know. 

a OKay. All right. Do you Know something 

about the actual testing program, what type of tests 
«ere don,. «h.t drugs were used, anything you .ig.t be 
3ble to remember about that, Lean, when you were 
briefed - ««« these medical tests that were done, 
were they psychological tests, Were they drug test 
effects on troops 5ust to -''^"^ 
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experience? What? 

A well, the tests made psychological and 

physical, you know, because you have preparation for 
the next war. And f o. the purpose, of. course, they, 
had being doing research for different drugs in 
^ The physical, I already told you the 

reason for the heart problem. 

Q well, what kind of (inaudible) that you 
spoke about, .now this was determined by autopsies . on^ 
American soldiers? 
A Yes. 

Q were these battlefield casualties, or people 
at the hospital, or people who died in prison camps? 
A 

Q In" the prisons? 

A - in prisons. So, they study all kind of 
the physical, the mental stress, or physical - 
Q What about drug testing on soldiers? 
A I think, to me. the most important was the 
psychological test, Korean and American, however, I 
believe at the time there were also Australian, 
soldiers there, and some others. 

Q so, there were others - U.N. forces or 

Australians? 

A Yes, Australians. 
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5 was there anyone else there, or yo. dont 

, I think there were also see - Australians 
- Who else was there? There were <iuite a few 
Americans and. Australians. ^ 

*-^<:*-<i that were done? What 
Q What were the tests tnac wet 

^ What were they testing for? 

did you know about them? wnat wer 

. ^ frhev test thfe mental 

A Well, first of all, tney 

conaition ot the soldiers «hen they were captured, not 
3„st (inaudible words, - when they captured the». -how 
„as the nental condition for the soldiers who were in 
battlefield^ How was the mental condition after they 
„.re prisoners, how it was changed, and they studied - 
. X don't Know the n««e for the will of soldiers, you 

know, how strong 

Q Determination or will? 

V Exactly. HOW did they study then? What 
types of tests did they use to determine the will of a 
soldier? 

A (inaudible words) - professional question - 
. let »e thinlc. I'd have to go back to the briefings. 
Q well, take your time- I've never been 

(inaudible) this. 

A I just remember. I feel (inaudible), I 

think, like 200 soldiers (inaudible), and then they 
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put the: soldiers, to «i«£e«'"^=°"-»"i°°=' """"^ 
separate: th:e„ ,£r;o„ tne others. GenftaXXy. the 

s.....r.''im^^o.''^^^ happ.... - the... .ou, Kno„. 

they ^s^«-''^,.^;t?i-;,^:^^^^^^^ ' . .. ■ " 

Q If you <3on' t knbWr sir 

■ ^^S^^^.^ ^ooK.;-. you. Know, :i: ' 
3ust doit^ ^a^w how he na.ed that because I .ust ,0. 

.hich are there are fro. .e. and there is also part 

and I don't have it 
in Korean War, ana x 
about drugs test m Noir«« 

ne«. - IC you want/ I. have it ho.e. I =aa hrin. it. 
copy. 

at it- It was just 
At: Yes, you can look at xt- 

published- 

Q DO you know who the publisher is? • 

A . Pardon me? 
Q.- Who is the publisher? 

X It.. was some publishing company in Atlanta, r 
aon- 1 know I aon- 1 remember. But there are some 
aetails - Of course, you work on that all year, and 
someone who just question - X didn't know what 
questions you have. I had to bring my notes from my 
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house . 

Q. S^^^^^^ «ayb«-«e could talk 

sometime 

l^ iHayhet v& meet again. ^ . 

Q Yes. we'll just go through some of these ^ 
-things: a^d we can meet again ana talK about them. 

♦-w^m f here were drug tests. 
But as. you remember them, tnere wei. 

actual drug tests done on soldiers — 
A sorry? 

Q — to Study their will, reactions, and the" 

effects of war? 
A Yes. 

Q. And you say at one point there were about 
200 soldiers you remember? 

A (inaudible words) 200 soldiers. 
Q OKay. so. this is perhaps out o£ a briefing 
where they said of 200 soldiers tested, these were the 

results? ^ 
A Yes- 

Q Did they talk about the criteria used for 
testing - I mean, white, blacK, American, Australian? 
Did they use that as a basis? How were people 
selected? How were they selected to be subjects for 
testing as opposed to a regular prison? 

A For sure they were talking about black and 
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white - 
Q 



About their race. 



^ It was one of the maaor issues, you k.o«, 

because, you know, under Co,™unist theory, they _ 

^irrhf for white Americans- 
believe the black wxll not fxght for wnx 

' -int-erestecl to test it but. of 

Sb, they were very much xnterestea c 

w^^aii<=p» T don't want to 
course, is difficult to say so because X don 

be racist, but 

Q Yes. but this was the way things were, the 

Hay the testing was done. 

True is true, know what you can do. and the 
conclusion was not once but »any times, when black 
soldiers were much more easy to - for psychologic 
influence, combination with the drugs, than white 
.;„ericans. White Americans were more difficult, the 
„ill, influence the money and all these things, than 
were the black soldiers. From that they also 
developed some theory of what to do in the (inaudible, 
after Europe, you know, how to separate white and 
black, and there was no question about that. 

Q Did they also test people according to 
officer, enlisted, things like that? 

A well, the officers and enlisted men. but 
they have different groups. For e«mple, they also 




did different thing!, but analyses were about soldiers 
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„Ko were »ore intelligent. n.ore educated soldiers. 

^ Tt was not only 

than soldiers who were less educated. It 

black and white. 

.Another thing. ot ,course. for exan.ple. 
study, whl^h y6u can maybe say «a. stupid, but they ^ 
sJidy also the difference of officers - because .| 

(inaudible words) from'south.: ■>-»■ - '■"'-:■ '■'[ ; V . v| 
Q South Onlted States? ■ 4 

X.;. They believed a preference generals from . . 

w «. T'm ^ure they still believe 
south. I don't know, but I m sure they 

it today. so, they studied this problem. 

, The big question that I can thinK of is when 
they got the POUs coming to this hospital, did they 

from the battlefields? How was 
come from the camps or from the oa 

this determihed? 

A they -- you Knov. the troops 

were nothing, but (inaudible) Chinese and Koreans. 

not 3ust - there was an agreement with 
Korea, not oust to study the soldiers in the hospital 
because there were not too many, it was not too big 
hospital, you Know, but they also study the American 
soldiers injured by the Koreans in the o«.p. it was 
agreement. So, the tell the Koreans, oHay,^ 

they would lilce to select the people. We would like 

to study this group of soldiers, and Koreans, of ^ 
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course/ they cooperate V buc. P 
the sdl^^^^^ Vf^r ® ^ . 

. i^i^^is (inaudible) W^alif 'these things were 



^^M^^'''^"" were careful when they 

atxai^^^f^S^^^^^^;'^^^^ 

there.'"' •W"'''; .;'- ; /, .... 

^r^M^Si: ■«eri't^v'i^^^^ 'bJ^Korean doctors. 



p.-:;:.- 



A 

Q 



They were 



.doctors.* 



ic^; the ^K^^ean^s^ knew- that 'this type of 



program was goxng on.. Tney 
A, S^re, sure^ sure. 
Q • Sov they did know. 

; ; E '''''' ^""^ 

medical, yes. 



mi 



i&w. «er^ these teWts>pne. that you, can 
r^^Mff^iii-'-^-^^^^' 6r..in^ the„prison camps,,^ 



or — " 



i think both - both - because different 



things were soldiers'who were wounded and different^ 
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soWier= Si- "e« ju.t^: ia, the priso^-a„p.: because 

" " , a '-X W"'^.'"^""" " wouW say It was^ a , wide- 

U^/x^lP^^-S ca^ ,re.e,.ber?^^ ^ ; _ 

"^ Ei^uah to say it was a- wide-r^e/ testing 

ohviousXy.; i«.you-re all the way back ia: 

: so nuch gets lost and ifs years 

later/;&::r:wa„t ,o,.^ 

right. ':.^Mr^ ■ - ' ■ • 

A- sure. 

O ; vou said that the reports - you were 

briefed about twice a month, just as an average? 

ves. not Just the report but. as I told you. 
there was, for example, it was published - not • 
(inaudible, -- it was 3«st for the top -iUtary and 
Party, and so.e records which.go to Politburo and 
Defense council, sone part of it was published for 
this because they thought, for example, commander of 
tank troops, he should know how they analyzed drivers 
of the tanks. 
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Q were these published during the war, or.. 

aLter' the war? .■ , 

^ Most o£ tliese things were published after 
the vM,r because it takes time to analyze it. They^ .. 
collect material, they exchanged information with ^. 
R-Sbsians, many things were ioint theses. doctors 

^ e« i-Hev out together, material 

and Russian doctors . So, tney put u « 

and make some conclusion- - 

*-Wf> sfcudv. at least on the 
Q The analysxs of the stuay, 

paper, went on after the war? 

A. Most of it after the war, yes. 

Q- During the ' 50s? 

A, :y^s, most of them after the war. And during 
the war, there were more intelligent briefing and 
information than scientific. But after the war, it 
take I don't know how many years, and they study 

different themes. 

Q HOW many POWs would you say underwent 
testing? I mean, you Taid maybe a figure of 200 for 
the (inaudible) testing. Overall, over the years of 
the war, how many - now, this is just, I guess, your 
opinion or, if you can remember a fact, l>Ut how many 
would you think underwent — how many do you 
speculate? 
A 



I tell you, for example, how many — let's 
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.ee - (inaudible words) - because usual, they ,ive _ 

.. as rre»en,ber, the figures were'iiff erent £ro„ 
the real — for' the heart, for, xnstance, 

- I would say, probably about 800.^ 

- ^ J T ««-•«; ^av the figure 500 to 

O Eight hundred. Let s say cne y 

iTboo. Did people die as' a resu« ol •testing? ' I. 
„ean. could^thit -hav.'.h'.ppenedr it_not. vhat 

happened. 1 nean. were they sent back to the can,p 
population? were they sent back? 

A What do you -- send back? 

Q well, you have 800 POWs who have undergone 

f „.flical tests. What happens to POWs? 
various types ot medxcai. lies I.!. 

A well . i£- you get people who were in the 
hospital because they were really «oun_ded^or 
something, right (inaudible) . but~ if "yiu would get 
people who were prisoners of the war. who were in the 
ca.P. you Know, they just go back in the ca»P because 
they take hi» to the hospital for the test „aybe every 
day, or I don't know h?" «as still in 

the c^. ^i'T '^^ • 
psychologically they .re inf luenced because they are 
in the ca»P, so they )ceep the» there. (Inaudible 
words. } 

some test they test the influence of the 

drugs. For example, (inaudible) the drug which 
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J :V f Poland -the^ire, „ore int.Xli,ent. ^ 



know what i taean? 



Q 

A 
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;i-spent five months in Russia. 
so, a program which lets a developed 

in the beginning we had some Problems 
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P ■ ' y"-;Pi*«t' '■• •■■'^■v-' t-rv "to'-, prove, them 

' studies Vre .ro^^ the rest, . 



^itaM^^^V^^cHeCup. there for;, few v,eex- -n^-I ,.,4|^S|ggi: 



hospital 

H„oi.:nai^-;soie:^ 
■ -l-S^i^ov^ after ^l^e '?^ <»<??^^-;. 



r^ -^^twSVWeeks. maybe s.xx: moncn:. , "V^ny^i^^S.^^-:: ---^'qii^ 

- ; ^- ''^^^^^ «-r» "'Vhe camp Were'' any • "'^'^^ ^^-f IgfeAl?^' 

. . Qg-;. They send me; . back^to_>he camp^ . . ; •^;;^^.^|^;^|:;. 



Q^; ■ S^ sind W back; t camp. " 

priscif ever - you Know; they die under the 
drug testing, or executed? The reason I ask is 
hecause. you Know, this was a different tine ii the. 
■SOS. bit we still don^t hear^^any stori^ 
t,sti3oing Oh, ■ ahd^ if ^ people ■ co»e: b^ 

, • -1 4.h»4- «j««re coing to hear about it 
camps/ if s logxcal that we re goina 

vr-^^ ^ :v ^ so tliis is what is ^confusing . 
when they come out- so, x;nis 

xf (inaudible words) - I sure that some ^ 
prisoners are still alive , no? 



""4:''; A--" .' 



Yes. sure. 



TO 



■0 
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^";q ;-' Okay, but if any died undir the program - 

they. weriv'aha:-r'*>3ust-'. , 'y,;^ 



;;ie''Se peipie. some soldiersVwho ---X;:^^ ^ ^fBgcf^S". 
'mnkiSi^^how;^many/ 'who- ^^t^^^^^.^^^W^M' . :--$^:iiW|ftll«^ 




M frisk' ..v..' t Ai*fr^ - tt-;^ .. ^ -• 



just 

brain'-lSiglf say---they;Wst-eiiini^ate 

.i;::*eineinber-:vhen -the- doctor . come- back, and. he ,j;«|J|p|- , 

■ was' in^"'SlegLi»;bt:: Ministers /-^^B^R^-' 
„oras)V-:S^-reported in his briefing-- .^^^ 

- th^^eVe^-- took the documents- they ,<lif ,^-<:^^,°^-. 4.^^^^.;^ ! 

■ ■ high- dosage:-or-;daroage ta.^^ 



: ing ^ — ■ " . %M:^f^'f^%^f^ -, 




I^ii trying to rWme^^^ if his briefing - 
for questioning Deputy Minister General (inaudible) 
was a very (inaudible words) — 
Q Who is this now? 

A ' 
American soldiers die. it is better to know now than 
be too late, r must say, nobody (inaudible) American 
soldiers. I tell you that (inaudible) --it was not 
too many. I think it was like 12 soldiers or 
something. It was not ~ (tape side ended) 

Q so, you said the ones that maybe had brain 
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damage and that were not going to be sent back ho.e, 
were not (inaudible words) five, filty, or even - 

A I think I told you I have to look at some of 

my notes, if you want — i- 

Q . I do, very much- -as-: 
A And then you come back next — because I 
didn't know your questions. 
Q Okay. 

A I have to look at my notes, but I know for 
the heart problem. I'm positive It was - I don't know 
12, 14. something like that. 

Q Died during testing? 

A Yes. Not too much. Of course, there was 
not problem. The heart collapse and that's it, you 

die. But the brain damage 

Q But these are people whose hearts collapsed 

and died as a result of testing? 
A Yes- 

Q They tried different drugs, the heart 
collapsed. Okay. For brain damage, you said there 
were more. Let's say there were more - 10, 20, 30? 

A It was more. It was much more, because for 
them was very important, for example, influence of the 
thinking - you know, the decisionmaking process, 
especially for officers. So, they really experiment^ 
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very hard. 

Q -Do^^^ it's over a hundred? 

A '- ''^'T-^-te^ you let me look at the notes. I 

don' tr' wanLi£^'*to-.^ • -r.v-' — 

0 : sure. The ones who died though, they 



the sovilt^Uniori and 



~^ were they? 



"A.i' 
Q 

A. 
Q 
A 



NO;/ ho, no.. 

?Sxi;" they are buried somewhere there? 
They are buried. 
Okay. I'm just about done. 
Of course, after they died, they still did 



look at many — 

Q- Did autopsies? 

A,- Yes. 

Q Autopsies were then done subsequent to those 

who died? 

A Yes. 

Q,. YOU mentionecT about they knew about it. and 
X think you also said the Polish representative there. 
Ruras, did he know about this? 

A I don't know how much he knows.. I'm just 
telling you he was like the Intelligence Officer, ^ 
polish intelligence Officer. If you want, I can call 

him- we are good friends. 
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Q Okay. well, just hold that till next time 
we speak. I'll probably ask you 

A ^can: call him and make arrangement for you 

very easy; ^ \ 

Q i:^^ like that, but let me read the book and^ 

i^e all that's written down. 

A^^^ H^^^ there, and I think he was back even 
after the war! he was pretty well in the Korean 

business. 

Q Intelligence Officer. 

A Yes . HOW much he knows - he was in the 
Polish mission in — what was the name? 
Q Seoul or Panmunjom? 

A Yes, you might say the Americans other side 



O The north side? 

A He was on the north side. He was in the 
international commission or how they call it? 

Q The U.N. Armistice Commission? 

A NO, no, the U.N. The U.N. established some 
five country - different country - Poland was. one of 
them - (inaudible) - he was one of them.and they 
ordered to (inaudible) business with Americans and^ 



drugs 



That's interesting. Do you think — what ^ 
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thev also started to make some business 
did you mean, they ai-so 

with drugs? 

/ sells drugs, change drugs for information. 

Q With the Americans? ■ . 

X Ifes. I remember there «as one guy whose 
„-S„e was colonel BorsKy <phonetic, . he was originally 
trom Russian front, and when he revolted, he said it 
is much easy to regulate western soldiers and 
especially «.erican - X don-t mean iust (inaudible . 
words) - through drugs than through woman - you . 
Know, the old style (inaudible, or whatever. So. he 
recommended to use much more drugs in intelligence 

services - 

Q And this guy was a 

^ A ■ colonel. He was also in the U.N. 

mission in (inaudible words) — 
Q Panrounjom? 
A Yes- 

.t- 

• ' after that drugs were 

Q And you also saxa that atter i^na 

being. sold to recruit people? 

A Oh. yes, colonel Borslcy - Colonel Borsky. 
Q This was to soldiers, or POWs, lor both? 
X I gave (inaudible words) - no, no, no, not 
prisoners of the war, regular soldiers, each date of 
contact. They would' change some drugs for weapons.^. 
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.- - thev Dlay big deal, you know, 
because they want — tney piay ^ly^. 

vou can buy (inaudible words), because 
because maybe you can ^-^ jr x 

they Change (inaudible), it «as espionage, make 
themselves successful- 

Q These are basically the soldiers that they 

ha\i contact with? 
A ; " " Yeis. 

Q well, that will be interested. I'm sure 
someone is going to be interested in talking about _ 
that one- 

But did and soviet diplomatic 

representatives - I -an, there were diplomats in 
Korea at the time. Do you think they had knowledge of 
this program, or was it strictly by the ^ilitary 

intelligence? 

A I can tell you something. At that time in 

the war, Korean War, as far as I know - I cannot 
speak for (inaudible words) or whatever - but talking 
about Soviets and all the guys that are all 

GRU or KGB, there was no one Korean diplomat. 

Q But even as GRU and KGB, did they have 
access to the program? Did they know about this? 

X some. some, probably like Batkla, he was 
the top boss. HOW many others at the embassy - I 
™ean, all of them know there is the hospital, but .-I 
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.o„.. «.i»k..U.O* «-*.»»-«^' ... scientific 

K Tt was-strictly a few 
problemv about the research. It. wa 

people-- ^w:^'.-;-;-.-:---- — ... ... • • ' . 

; i^^^^^ ^''^ the hospital, was^xt 

^Iled, by any chance? ; 



^;Wha*^ was. the name? 

Korean friendship. There were a lot - 



■■■ . A 
Q 

of those. 

^ Yes. but everybody knows - I .«ean, the 

. .„ in this military 

, - who were there and xn 

hospital, m the doctors were military .^^ 

g; ■ ■ When you were Political commissar of the 
Engineer-corps, troops, or. what? 

, First Brigade, and then all the Engineer 

Corps. ■ ^ 

^ ^ nid engineers 

gv Right, Engineer Corps. Dxd 

build this hospital, or was it Koreans? 

The leaders or Whatever, they were 

So.e workers were Koreans. The .en who were workers. 

Q^^J Can you — _ 
A Because we had engineer troops with 



Mi-- : 



experience. For exam;ie. we were in charge o£ 
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^^Wle) for Politburo and Defense 
building the. (Inaudible J 

I have poli*ica^ 

Council next to 

•K--.-^^ f^or it and (inaudible words) hospital. " 
responsxbilxty for ic, 

Xt was two stories, 50 meters, underground in rocR_^_ 
areas. NO ole i inaudible, can destroy it. And it was^ 
£3r Defense Council and military leadership- Fro. 
that they directed . troops. 

0 IS there any other agencies or people that 
you can re»en.ber off-hand that were involved in the 
program that Knew about it. that might have 
information on it? 

A You mean in 

Soviet Union, U.S.r 

anyplace? ^ 

\ AS .1 told you. except Health Ad»'inistration 

- thinking of the name of : the commander at that 

time -- General (inaudible) - of course, all 
information is controlled from security - the best, 
information of military contractors. 

Q. under the Ministry of Interior. 
A Because they control the scientists , they 
control everything, and they had »aJor responsibility. 

the same thing like us. I 
Q • 
,uess the records are archived and stuff liKe thatT, 






7J 



and packed away in libraries and things like that. 
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so. the>ilitary counterintelligence no longer exists 

under /BMOI (phonetic), is it? ^ 

NO, they are now under Hinister of, Defense. 
Q Are there areas where you would think -^if 
you were looking at this prohle. now, what would you 
s-aV were areas that you would think these people 

^ they'd publish reports and they 

published reports, or they a puo 

it and that kind of thing? 
should know about it. ana 

A well. I tell you what, if you go to 

you want to find out. To loe,- 

i 4-u ar-r-hive of Minister 
I would start, if I 9° there, wxth archive o 

KofoT-e it was established - 
of Defense. At that time, before 

- in the beginning of the war, there will be probably 
not too .any papers because everything was^ decided not 

. /-.^nor-Al of the Communist 
by individual, like Secretary General ot 

party, the Prime Minister o£ Defense (inaudible), he 
„.s the n,ost powerful »an because he carried daughter 

T vmi know — so many 

of the secretary General — you know 

things were made by direct order. 

Later on, some things should go to, as they 

•i n*»fense — these were just three 
call it, council of Defense 

people - secretary Oeneral, Minister of Defense, and 
premier Minister - and they naKe the .»or decision. 

But I tell you something , when I was 
appointed the Secreta'ry or Chief of Cabinet of ^ 
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Minister of Defense, there was archive of the former 
minister who was fired and, unfortunately, :.any things 
he burned before he left the office, you .no-, because 
he had experience already what happen in Russia. But 
still there were many safes which were full of 
d-Jcoments. and I go through some of them, and there 

were very, very interesting top secret things - 

• - and such 

conimunxcation between the Russxans and 

and also about people who were executed without 
trial, and all these things - was about this - ^ 
Q Did this program have a name of any type, 

such-and-such program? 

A Yes. the program is named. It was - how to 
say it in English - was Analysis of - Analysis of 

Human (inaudible) . 

Q Analysis of Human (inaudible). That was the 

cover name for the program? 

A Yes. SO. (inaudible), and I tooK the worst 
oases and I go to First Secretary at that time, and I 
asX hin investigate. «hen I come back to m office, 
the KGB took everything. I never saw it. Simply, I 
close the door and talk with the Minister and, when I 
come back, everything disappear. Where they took it, 
X don't know, but what I'm saying is, the best things 
would probably look a't archives because I don't know ^ 
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of central committee, if it is property 
the archives of centt*-^ 

^«t- Party or not 7^" I don't know 
still of the communist Party oir 

what is today the status. 

. . or^; m^^- t<> mention what has probably been _ ^ 

destroyed. 

^ A , ^Yes. tor sure, the archive o£ 

Minister- of.„e*en.e Which were - »ust .e so„e reports 
which Binister sent to Defense council. 

Q «hat about central Military Hospital, would 
they have kept records over the years? 

A. I don't think so. Maybe they - I don't 

it was generally top secret, you Know, it was at the 
Ministry of Defense. 

Q That's running out. The number is - is 
there anythiag else you can think of that might be 

interesting on this? 

a: I told you about the Russians' operation . 

(inaudible) . 

Q, ,h.re is one thino 1 can think ot that »aybe 
I didn-t cover. Was there any transportation, any 
„ove»ent of POWs. that you ever heard about, or saw. 
or knew about? I mean, were they ever taken out ot 
Korea? Were POWs ever transported out o£ Korea? 




Not to 



Not to 
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If to Russia. I doa't know, you know. 

• -if not, because Russians, you 
I wouldn't be surprised if noc, 

know, but not to 

. Q,, .Okay. And to the Soviet Union, you don't... 

know, ■ . 



X 



1 aon't knoo. I never heard that, 
{some- of. the. tests that you mentioned— 
Xefs say. the tests were a year long, and then the 
analysis continued afterwards. Would you - this is ^ 
,11 just speculation - say that they were taken - 
anyplace while the tests continued, towards the latter 
part and maybe after the war. I wouldn't think that 
they would keep a testing program going, that wouldn't 

make sense. ^, 

A well, I think, colonel, I think it didn't 

stop same day when the war stopped. It is no good 
(inaudible words), you know, and it take ti.e before 
it was turned to Koreans, the hospital, because before 
they turn it to them, they clean everything because- 
they don't want to give it to them. But not long 
after the war, I would say so, before it was turned to 
Koreans because I know they want to finish some 
research. So, it is why some doctors stay there ^ 
three-four months more, you know, to finish it. And 
it took probably, I would say, ten months-one year. 
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Q And. the^ prisoners, to the best of our 

^..^ repatriated in '53, ^o, if it took 
knowledge, were repauj. 

six to .i^ht noaths afterward, something liKe that - ' ' 

.ont... as. yo^ sa, - «ouXa the, stiXX have heeh. _ 
„or.in, on POWs. or Just coacludin, observations and ^ 

r'e^earch and writing? 

A , well., concluding observations, to finish 

««idiers — you know, Korea let us do 
with some Korean soldiers 

that . 

Q (inaudible) South Korean soldiers, or North 

Korean soldiers? 
A South. 

Q Yes, obviously south Korean soldiers. 
A yes. They let us do that. I think it 
continued a £ev, months after the war. still continued. 

Q would you think - the question is. «ould 
you think that there were any U.N. POWs there after 
.he war . after their repatriation, or if they «bt the» 

all out before? 

A I think there were still so»e soldiers 
because ^estion was. as I remember, what to do with 
them because they were in that process, an^ 
(inaudible) like sick people, and they didn't want to 
do that, you know? So. the question was. what to 



(inaudible) . take them to 
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r^^i-ric-\ And at that time 
to Koreans (inaudxble words). Ana 

^ ^ 4- • «= Tmoossible to take 
(inaudible words) decxsxon was xt s xmp 

So, they return to North 

them to 
Koreans . 

Q To.the best of your knowledge, what do you ^ 
^ . r .... 
think (inaudible) should have been done? 

A (Inaudible) ' ' --'^^ 

*4-«»- i-h** war Say, after the war, 
Q This IS after the war- oaj , 

♦-v,« i-*.sts concluded a few months 
there was a group, the tests concx 

^ nod thev said "We can't take these to 
after the war, and tney sdxvj 

DO we give them to the North Koreans? 

Give them back to the Americans?" 

a: Yes, they can do what they want. I- mean, 
generally, they do what the Soviets recommended 
because, if United States blame North Korea," okay, 
they were together in the war, who cares? The 
decision was turn them to Koreans. 

Q And, generally, the Soviets (inaudible 
words) responsibility ot dealing with these people, is 
that correct -let the North Koreans deal with their 
problem? 

A Exactly. The Soviets didn't want any 
responsibility for that. 
Q (Inaudible) 

A No. - f 
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qVou think «ev one, ten people, or 

you don • t know? 

A • - ^^^^^^ Cinaudible words) . I remember they 
„.entioa.%o how ,m^^^ Soviets they had, but I thinjc^. ^ 

\: ' ■■/-;M^''r-^ had. like seven soldiers - I think ^ 
Sven o? eight -- it 

h'^j"-' What? 
Q : : Soviets? 

A: Soviets have more, but I tell - I DUSt know 

the report of :GRU, when it was discussed, they said 

, ^ i-v««»v will do same things, but 

the Soviets had more ano they wxxx 

, r r.^^t^r- saw — but they will do same 

Il-don' t know -- I. -never saw 

things. 

Q Okay. Thank you. 

A And it was, you know, discussion about 
soldiers, if it will be possible to let them 
(inaudible words), and they said it is impossible 
because you don't know what will be future - farther 
effect on brain - youknow, these people are not - 
Q (Inaudible words). 
A — normal- . 
Q Normal- 

A SO. be some (inaudible) in United States 



which nobody will do 
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Q Okay. When you came out sometime ago, were 
you asked about this when you talked? 

A r talked about some, but, I tell nobody I 
have even copy of- written record about the 
(inaudible) the drugs and these things, and nobody ^. 
t3lk to n^l r thinic it was you know. I did not at 
that time chance to talk to somebody like you, who 
does research or this thing, and people who are 
(inaudible) business, they don't care too much whether 
ten-twenty years - they want to know who is agent. 

^ n »-h-;c: <;tuff But I have even some copy 
today and all this stuit- 

of the record which I 

Q can I ask you, maybe next time we meet, I 
can ask. you to bring a copy of that with you? 

A I will look for that thing in my mess 
because, you know , nobody was interested, and many 
times I clean my shelves, and nobody is interested 
(inaudible), you know, but like these things about the 
drugs, maybe (inaudible) 

Q Well, we'll talk to you. 

A — because I know I brought it to you,-- you 
know — 

Q Okay. I keep my interest in this very 

discreet. Let's work a little more on this, and get ■< 

lot more down on paper, 
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A sure, sure. You can think - you know, I 
.ill think .ore because, as I say, Tdidn't know the 
question, and what will be good, really, if ^ou can 
read at least that part about the book- - 

Q This book was based, r guess, on your notes,^. 

^ a lot of it on your notes. 

A- •■Yes. 

Q I understand. 

A And it was, as I know, (inaudible) to 
give it to (inaudible) . who is the Assistant to - 
secretary Advisor, he give it to twice. They 

didn't have any objection to publish it. 

Q All right. Tell you what. I will get my 
hands on the booK. I'll Prepare just a couple o£ - 
so«e information points, and I'll drop it of£ to you. 

««« n^okina in your notes, and then 
Maybe I'd ask you some lookxng xn y« 

we can meet again in another week or so. 

A sure. I know that my - as I told you, my 
(inaudible words) over weekend, and whatever I find - 
because then (inaudible) that I wrote many names and 
facts, you know, in the evening when I sit down, and - 



Q (Inaudible words) . ^ 
A I have good memory on what happened in the 

meetings. I'tn not ve'ry good about dates, you know,^. 
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but. you knov,, you have almost every day some 
.eetinas. It is aifticult to - som^iboay tell you, 
„as it in May or - I Icnow It «» i« ^ 
or sonethin,. but whether it «as «ay 5th or 10th . 

4.,=*- easier to remember, you-^.. . 
Q Sometimes xfs DUst easier — 

i;;?ow. spring, winter, summer that's easy to 
reineiftber . 

A It is easy. yes. because you know what 
happened, and it was that time and so. but if you go ^ 
to collegium. Minister of Defense comes there, 

vou know --QI know we're talking 40 
Parliament — you Know v-^ 

years, I know. 

A Yes. so many meetings, and it's not easy. 

But, anyway, I will do these things. If you want to 
buy the book,- I don't know where they exactly sell it. 

Q I think I've seen it. It has a red cover 
with black letters on it. 

A I don't know, but — 
Q I'll find it. 

A Let me know when I can (inaudible words). 
Q Okay. Great. . Okay, it's 10:00 o'clock. 

: — concluded at 10:03 a-.m. . Tuesday. 
May 7th. 1991. at Boiling Air Force Base Building 4) 
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[TAPE 1. SIDE A, in-he"]: 

CTranscHber Note: At :,east_ five di^f-"^^^^^^^^^^^ ;-?r<-s 

lade to distinguish among them "^J<';*""^e\V'and understand, On the^other . 

S/tT m^^?n7;i;i^rV™es\\rg''h ^dud and clear (and '^^ ^^^^ 

[Oebriefer]: Vest^ay^c^^aidin^^^^^^^^ 

Totociu iSdTeen^1jn^d'b^^^1^t^^ Bloc [blocked by next] 

[Source]: '65. ' * h • 

[Oebriefer,: .eS, OK. «»en tHat protocol w» tMl^'eSNrec^f^r life 
telligence services. «« « t have been involved in that protocol? 

rs'tt"^j:rst"'s"r?;rar-:;e'?,*i°;. ir^eZ Cblo^ed by ne^tl 
[Sourcel. Genera, agreement. Actually, what they did already before was put 
on the legal base. 

[Debriefer]: Legalized operating charter? 
[Source]: Yeah. r 

[Debriefer]: Whose charter was it? ^ 
[Source]: Who prepared op who. . . Soviet Union. 
[Debriefer]: Yeah, but it was a party document? 

- A h« Before the Soviets send it to party, they 
[Source]: No. it^was signed by. . . Before t ^ ^ t 

krVtMn^it w?s"ch^^oJ\he^ services. . and they signed the 

document. 

[Debriefer]: OK, all right. 
[Source]: Except Rumania. 
[Debriefer]: I'm sorry. 1 wasn't here. 
[Debriefer]: Except Rumania? 



] 



I^UCUI l^.w. J- w 

[Source]: Except Rumania. Th;y -y. "tuall^^ 
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[Source]- Joint operat^bnsr document was about joint opera- 

i mean, an operatio^^^^^ 

[Debrief er]: You mean -sg^rdina^^^ ' v - f 

liuo uhpn the Soviets conduct any kind 

[Debriefer]: Well. it:.:was my^ 

intelligence J^^': ^^!'''^^?'^;^^^^ isa"t x^hducted by a jointv 

Gennaos conducting an,; 

ojHion tilt may have go«en^Sp>riet:i ^ ,>,r ^i . ; v 

CSource]: Ob/well ;l|de|^^^ 
they say they cooperate oa the jt^^^^^^^ 

course, they don't say in this protocol ^^^^1^^^%^^^%^ next 5 years or 101 
I nean when I say everything is joint operation anyway. 

roebriefer]: Joint is not necessarily integrated. You're talking about inte- 
grated. They don't integrate. 

roebriefer]: I think the key word k directiVes.,^ust like,,direcU for the.^ 
broad (^blocked by next] ' f v ;^; - 

^t:.^ "^^^ " t^^^r-L 

would think not. 

[Source]: They call it integrated intelligence system. 
[Debriefer]: Yeah, but not at the operational level. 
[Source]: But. the operational level [blocked by next] 
[Debriefer]: It would be too complicated. 

[Source]: They are that they co.*er.te 1" that there -^^^'^^l^'^-.'^l^Z. 
pie. if Soviets give you mstniction f'^" t"* "^^ they call the 

^ve^ything is '°'^-V™vlt& aUrsRu'. and nielligence chief of 
chief of General Staff, I m "9 t»ii vou for the next year these arc the 
to Moscow maybe in June or J"'y/"Jt«"J°."'„7t"„s this visit at Budapest 
directives. This YO" <l° .>;°"7«J'^ J™ here you will cooperate with POr 
ra'nd'°%"o"the°?Metor\™ VsWa'Ist^V^^^^^ and you put 

JSgelher plan how you will cooperate in such an operation. 





rsourcel- "The major principles of the cooperation between intelligence ser- 
vices of the states of Warsaw Pact were decided by the protocol of the confer- 
encrof cMefs of intelligence services October 3, 1964 and bi atjral agree- 
ments between Czech intelligence services and Soviet union. Poland, Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria."" Not Rumania. 



• [Debrief er]: How long j)efore, 
bilateral agreement with'^ 



it protocol was established, had -61ie 
been established? Do you know? 



[Source]: It was since 1950. . when they cleaned the ^"t^" f ^^7^^ 
because there were still bourgeois officers. . So, between 48 and 50 was 
clean-up and. after then, they started. I'm sorry I interrupted. 

roebrieferl- That's all right.fii^Rr hanks. If the Russians had said to 
the East Germans, you carry out such and such an operation, presumably, as" 
that operation was being carried out, there would be reporting ^"^^^"^"t^. 
right/back to the Russians on how the operations went? How did that. . . how 
would that work in reality? Who would be reporting to whom? 

rsourcel- In the everyday practice, for example, I know best^the m-ilitary, 
GrS because I was not ^in KGB, here you have office of chief of GRU and here 
is office of the Soviet advisor. The doors are open He can go anytime and 
isten and take what he want. Any major sections there are also advisors^ 
uiited States. Canada, and so and so. So. these guys generally are informed 
eJerrday ab^lt the routine. Otherwise, if it is operation wha t. . . An exam- 
nle what to sav? Some, as you say. where they say OK. you, ^^^^^^h 
East Xemany. you havV a such^ task in Latin America, because^Soviets did lot 
through East Gemany in Latin America. That operation shoJld be finished by 

ZyTl don't know ihat. So, when it is in the P^^^Vh^^'rhtV'of' GRU ^al 
it Once it is finish or something else is important, the chief of GRU has 
channel to soviet union or, if it through different calls or send courier 
there he must send message or today they have already computers, because they 
a?ready start when i was there, so they have actually dcjible i^^omation One 
is through advisor and other directly responsibility of chief of 6RU through 
the chief of 6RU of Soviet Union. 

[Oebriefer]: You're talking about at least two levels of advisors in the old 
days? At least two levels in 6RU? 

[Source]: Yeah. One the boss and other the major sections. 

[Oebriefer]: And. did not the advisor have some sort of a role like a gover- 
nor on a car to run the day-to-day operations, if he wanted to? 





[Source]: Oh. sure. He is the boss. 



un. sure. ne ...^ u«.-. e^^^P^^' ^'^r^H^'l <.«Hn.<h,-n 

tell you aboJt this infomation how they is passed. TheQ^Blfadership 
wh ch is led every day morning, you have Secretary General and Prenier Mini- 
ster has on the table an information, written information, what happened last 
fay' ImpS?tant things, not small things. Otherwise. Minister of Defense he 
goes every. . . I don't know today GORBACHEV part, but it was written KHRUSH- 
CHEV. BREZHNEV, every Monday afternoon to Secretary General, give them part of 



I wilV '"^fi^^i^' 
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his report to h im.: his intelligence serv ices, service operation, and 
operational-strategic importance. When operation is finished, sometimes U is 
very important also in. the process, the Minister of Defense and chief of KGB 
they must reported at^lOefense Council . Otherwise, Defense Council got every 6 
months a report, because they prove the plan for next year.. /• After 6 months,; 
when the plan proceed^. they got report how^ it proceed and, when the^ yearns 
over, befbre they prove t new plan, theye get the .report how they achieve ^e 
goals in throld plan. rif^?;it 4 some speciaV operation; Soviets alw^^ 
special officers from- GRU or KGB who directed the operation, if is. . . For 
example, Hungarian revolution or Polish GOHULKA when he_ was there They send 
directly officers, beeause -they directedlS*"""i5!r.to operate in .Poland 
against GOHULKA atMhit. ;tM^^ the guy was sitting directly there, in the 
headquarter, and the situation was how he directed the operation. 

[Debriefer]: they did ^^te^^ 
[Source]: Yeah, it was same thing. 

[Debriefer]: So, you had a switching of a portion of the mission on the er- 
rant little brothers,, bring them back into line" 

roebrieferl: I wanted to ask you a question about some things in your 

article that you'wrote on the Sovie ts and drugs. You mentioned a joint 
roilitary-civilian .study with Soviets ^^pPI^ and North Koreans looking at the 
American experience Of American troops wi€h drugs in-the^Koreaa War. I was 
wondering if you could give us some more details on that study? 

rsdurcel: Fii^st offil^l^L^ something thelii- before I start, 

because I know some people say this, I'm sorry, because we are morally in this 
bullshit, but I [26] don't cut too much. because it took United States at 
least 3 years to find out: that Defense Council exist and almost 20 years 
China-Russian probl an exist. Actually. I cannot have job from [26], because 
Mister AN6LET0N came to conclusion I was sent here like influential agent, 
because I said there is confict between China and Soviet Union. So, in the 
beginnino, it hurt me. Not any more. I want to show you just. . . I cannot 
find the' article, because we just move and I am not organized. I mentioned 
the drug business. CPhonetic]. who was Korea when was the 

Korean War. criticized the work of Korean intelligence services, mostly pro- 
stitute and alcohol, only he suggested to use drugs instead of dollars, be- 
cause they are they are cheaper and more effective. It was when Korea already 
was in' progress. 

[Debriefer]: This is 4i*BBBBilfc^ 

[Source]: I didn't write these things, ladles and gentlemen. This was writ- 
ten in 1970 by the man who interrogate me. Thanks God .because I take copy! 

[Debriefer]: When your case officer was debriefing you? 

rsourcel- Yes I have other document which I have to find where I mention 
also that. Nobody never talked to me. It is not my fault. If JOE DOUGLASS 



ilk 
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wouldn't call me. and 'IW" can you te)J:..e^«-.tl.1;^;L '.."UUr • 



pletely forgot it I ^^^J^. ^^°^;1L^^^^^^ that I already mentioned/, nobody never 
and terrorists 1971. ; pese artiq^ the Korean War. Il^M^ 

talked to me It ^^ "o^jjglS^^^bul^? 

tel 1 you what ^^^^PP^JJ^^^^^^Hl sent ihere doctors for practice- toJ 
tal . military hospvtalH^^^"™""™^'^^^^^ 

take care about vKHmded-pj^^ 

for the war y^^^^^^^jlt^^^^^ minister and f't..^.. 

also. The first report, was^^ p •«;<; T'm not verv aood ■"'t^ktmif-'^t'-i- 

espec ally ab<^t^that^.^l^,^t^s^ 

about heart trouble, stadyvthe heartland, these. , things. ....i^ .x^/gm-jr; 
[Debriefer]: Cardiologist; yeah. . ' . . ^ ^vrt};^':,^^^^ 

[Source]: He «as exp^3-?^|^|||^ 

aGl'Mfrr\h"e- S,^4rte?r1to"! '"riS""" of f |Jers^ to that course, (tfesa* 
SSriiiey' d^: t^j-^ajly ^ePSes^rV^^^-^^ofJ,:^^. 

Th^e roShr^^^"!"in'S'y^^^^^ hte'^junuanraiia .n this : - 

baloney. 

[Debriefer] : Stress factors? 



3 



CSourceJ: Yeah. JJ-e ch^nc^ls In the^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rtl«r'*FoV^hi"retsonTthe stress? the tfings. the chemical things In the . - 

food, and drugs. - 
[Debriefer]; After autopsies? 
[Source]: Autopsy, yeah. 
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got: 6 or months:: stiidy^jilraJt p 
to make t he en emy wie ak e r . • - ' '-^ ^ " 



[Oebriefer] : bidQ!|hey Vmafce ; an^ 

the other allied troops Who were;fighting in . . , - >- ^^.-^^^^^^^^ 

.cause there- were- . a.gew., l^MmMii^^£-'- ^'i - v^^WSi^SvjJI^-iM^i ; : ■ -. iS^^Mpi 
rsourcel- Not, fJ^^ lilust kno^ they said in the Koirean soldiers 2 percentT: ifej^ 
key covered the - kericans; &^^^ this was the most biggest crisis. Two 
pe%ent Lreans anA;^^^^^^^^^ S<). the Conegium: give order to 

" y appointed him headjof- the group thatiis 
——-—^■«-»\can effectively use. this weapons against 

The same time. "l realize later the Soviets did actually same things „ ..,555^ 

■•participated in. ''^i^'^m ■ ^--r.'''-:.-' ■ :i y'.^-S^-:::.-' >-.';iJJ^^^^^?|i- 




[biebr ief er] : But , ,i t was a : 



linitiative? 



[Source] ; No, I don' t think so^^_ 

rDebriefer]: I *mean the reporting. The. repbrting 
That s a question. 





initiative? . 



. . , .. , ... . '■.-/^^4:t^m^m^S' 

rSourceV It was. JIMr paH of the plan for Coll egium; Where was the^ in itia- 
tive I don't know. but. as far I know, I tell you. after this meeting, for. ^,t#.«^n^ 
example, we had meeting of Defense Council , I think next month, because some- .-^0^^^. 
times everything was twice a month and sometimes just once if Secretary Gener- . : 
al was somewhere. We had meeting of Defense Council and mimster, my mini- 
ste^ tow NOVOTNY that this was.^very interesting discussion in Collegium and - .^^^^^ 
I give them order study and presented and I will presented it iiext year to the. 
Defense Council. This is 1967 and. . .Nope, it was coffee break and^ it was^^ ;, :^ 
alwivs interesting, because you learn a lot, and First Secretary and Minister 
of Interio^ wbHs^i^ started to discuss it and they said. 

Minister of* Interior sa 13": kriow, when the Soviets.^ the comrades^ start 

to think about these things. MiWi^l who was a member of Politburo. 



— , yhi"^^k^''thV'chtn^l:ounterpart-for experi Chinese^^J^^I^^^ 
they were involved for a long time and Chinese refused to share their experi- :^^y:?-.-:r 

ence. ' ^.V "/ ' .' r'-' ■■ •■ .y-^^;^i^^y^s 

[Debriefer]: This is the comment by the Minister of the Interior during tea C^'fl^l:-: 
break? .. . . . 

[Source]: During coffee break, my minister told NOVOTMY I was present at 
these things, you know, so it means from that I can the Soviets [blocked by 
next] 




^^^^^ 



[Debrief er] : It had come up-iefore? ^ ;i : : 

CSource]: What they did b "^^'^ 
[Debrief er]: From 



They were mad, because CMnese said no. 
^ roebrlefer): ThU IsiWam^lBBBljthat^ w^ 

[Source] :. Yeah.. ^■,vvv■V;;.". 
[Oebriefer]: Yeah. ; . 
[Oebriefer]: Very interesting! 

[Oebriefer]: And that was uring the Kdrean War that they had asked? 
[Source]: No. i-don't know when they asked exactly. This was [blocked by 
next] 



[Oebriefer]: At some time previous to this. 



[Source]: Sane tie in Novemb^^^ it must be 

sometime before [blocked, bjr next] _ , v / : 

[Oebriefer]^ So; ^^^^ * ^°'^^''*^^^:: 

[Source]: Apparently it was different story, you know, but [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Oid the doctor. full l^r^. 

IVAI^^^^^^^^ ^'^-^ '^'^ '''' 

have no infonnation? 
soldiers. 




-r- 



m.hW.ferT^^ <11d you ever hear where the«« built this hospital 1" 
M^orti; Koreli^ienlVned they built It durlnglhe Korean War. 

[Source]: No. , 

[Oebriefer]: Probably as a gift to the North Koreans. 
[Oebriefer]: It may have been a i«ob11e [hospital] for that matter. 
[Source]: At that time was the. . . They did It. . . One major purpose was to 
train the doctors. 
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^or what was the man's name that you 




. [Debrief er]: Who was it? V|as itj 
used initially. ^^^^^ ' 

ro T '.^^Wi^c'fho hpari of the ^Bl delegation after war in the neu- 
source]: .^^was the lead jf ^the J ^^^eg^^ east^ut.^that tin-ewtjo 

WarirKorea officiaMy^wa^^^ deputy chief -"^V^^^^ ^"JI^I :^immmm 

Tiaence S^^^^ilph^^ Later onv he-was general. He^was of^- .c-^. v. te.-.r 

l?I?^5%albSssador in^Xmiea and he wav in. charge, about al 1 operations, you 
know. The GRU ccmpletely controlled It 



rOebrieferV si^'^'^lti^-interWr minlster^^^^ that Soviets had 

iaSriS aUempt to|l^ 5°!^^"^"^*^ 



[Source]: ChinesefuS They were very mad. 

[Debriefer]: But / they^^ h^^^^^ . Jhey were very mad. Who? 
[Source]: The Soviets; 



[Debrief er]: QK, ::^,^(;:^^ ■] ■ 

r<in„r>roi' And also. was. And.^BBBl' I tell you, he. . . 

ISour.ce] And also. ^——^ ^ ,ot ji^^ 

a very radical man..:sa: he. said. . . Be causejP— fsaid we have to wait for 
ranrades because I sendi^«B»to Soviet Union and so and so andf 

saiJ whar?fr"; ha>^^^^^^^ We hafe some. : V our operations for our major 

thing^ If Soviets:-. ?^: under the Soviets direction we should do this, this, 
and we can start. J/hy we have to wait^^ ^^J ,.^^ ; V 

[Debriefer]: Can: youi conment in any way at all . the slightest connection, h^ 
LoSld the Soviets have: 1 . would they have assumed that the Chinese had been ^ 
doing this? 

[Source]: No, they know that. 
[Debriefer]: They know that. 

[Source]: At this time were Soviet advisors there. 
[Debriefer]: OK. ATT right. OK. 

rSourceV They were still there. After then, they kicked them out. It is 
whjthey asked t?on. They were absolutely positive the Chinese were already 
ahead. . y'-'". 



] 



[Debriefer]: Were there any^gl 
the support people, logistics? 

[Source]: In Korea? 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 



►on the other side of the line, other than 



[Source]: No.. 

o 4- 4.u«w tiorp <-;^kinn care of both Chinese and 
COebriefer]: OK. ='' "9l.t. But j^hey were U car.^ 

North Koreans or were the Chinese peiny btai.u 

, SS'S. sr-S - 

[Oebrlefer]: But. the Soviets had advisors with the North Koreans? 
[Source]: Oh; oh. , Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: They also had, them with the Chinese? 

\u- 4.i.,4-^i^M»<;aid the Koreans are much more cooper- 
^t-rtlah \^^::XSX?^r£L. stm ver, ,ood friends o, 
Soviet Union. Later on, they [blocked by next] 





[Oebriefer]: They were also in the barrel, too. more. 

w u TK«„ AiAn'f like Chinese the Koreaas so it is just one thing 
E^rrJearJ!^^Ker^^eru?hU;^e%o^J"at1ve with the CbloCed b, next] 

COebnefer]: So, ,ou knew nothin, ab«,t the Soviet-Chinese connection? 
[Source]: Ho. no. What do you mean connections? 

COebriefer]: Well, in the same vein, with liaison people wi*h the Chinese? 
[Source]: Ko. . just Kh»w«Hat later on ^^yj^^^^^^^^"''^- ^^'"-H! 

[Debrief er]: Or whether they had advisors or not? 
[Source]: No. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 

.- • ' --^ ^ iM 4*- Ka f^kir to sav that the Chinese use of drugs as a 
[Oebriefer]:i»*»would It be fair to say^nay ^^^^ 

strategic weapon became an intelligence target tor tne 
about it? 

[Source]: Yes. it was. " was because I don^^ 
times even mentioned 

;Lus l^als'l^nfior u"they'h1d possibWthe Chinese and North Koreans 
involvement in drug business. 

[Oebriefer]: So, they were operating against those allies as well? 
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, I «.K« c^wSotQ already are fearing about China. It 
[Source]: Because I think the rf^y/sTALIN said no. Ater then, 

started when HAO TZE^TUNG asked ^o^."°"90lia SIALI ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

MAO TZE-TUN6 asked [XG] and he said no. so it was no q 
There is some development, not very pleasant. 

[Oebriefer]: You want to go on with the narrative? ^ 

._ . fn f ho Article that he wrote with Mister 

[Oebriefer]: Let's go^back again to the article th^ ^^^.^^^^ 

DOUGLASS when you mentioned that between 'auction techniques; 

tions in the article ^'^y^'^l^^^^^l^.^^^^^^^ for operations, 

marketing strategies, . tactics training inten ige^^^^ production tech- 

this was in the drug area /^"^^ nnl the Soviets or any Eastern European 
niques, do you know which types °/ .^^"^^i^,^*^^'^^ Jo% organizations or 

-rbrjrse^rc^h I this? 

[Source]: I can tell you not all of then because I am -t scientist. and 

specialist for that, but l^^e LSD and these drugs «ne y ^^^^^ 

r^emember. Idonf J^]^^?^^^^^^ First, it was 

f rt^ri^gi^a] 

Srnf anTfh^y^^st^d^^^^^ ^^^^"^"^^^ --Ls. I can tell 

you. 

[Oebriefer]: He said prisoners? 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: Political prisoners? 

[Source]: And,.! can tell you ^ow for ^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

commissar in Central Military "ospital. It was why we ^^^^.^^ 
why they sent him there, because he was long time^^^^^ 

daighter of KGB colonel and they sent Ji^^f er^^/^^^^^ and, secondly, they 






■•v»;:.:-;i'4iwy?/- 



[Oebriefer]: U he the «an you s.id has retired now and Is living in 

now? 

[Source]: He was Jewish guy -'^'^l^fS^^iJ.'^U ^ffe'^he" daJghUr ofthe 
Opposition. And. 1t was good ?f"*'™ilsh ?am1ly you know, so hi. . . Actu- 
^^l"rn hi ^"rusfte^^ tiSe "s?o,^""w'herhe''k''epped to the hospital and 
?iecked on that facility, they [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Who he? 

[Source]: That friend of mine, [IG] [blocked by next] 
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[Debriefer]: Oh, the political officer. OK. 



[Source]: He stepped there and they M„ . don'^t ^^.now^.the 

rSa^ZX'^^:^ rj-Ke'wa'faAV; then .an, .ontrt. they treU- 
ed him. He was very s)ck. ^~ 
[Oebriefer): Do you know what the nature of U was? 

[Source]- I don't know. He Just said by the monkeys where they tested it. 

KThfol^ifai wlt^SnsrSe4r r fd^nll ^J^^t.^^ 
[Source]: Yeah, yeah. It was same [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Under the sa„e management! Imean, was it the same department or 

what? 

[Source]: No, not same department, but [blocked by next] 
[Oebriefer]: OK, different department. 

[Source]: [Continuing] director of th^ ceM^was ^ J^^ec^ but diff^^ 
ent sections, you know, departments And /^^^^l college is military 

where is the -nedical collie. And next to t»,e meo ^^^^ ^ ^^.^^^ 

medical college. They . "^^^X^Vs f?om^ Th«re was other cen- t 

doctors there because there was 

IZ c1l^%e^'%hnrofes;rr1ctntists were^here anyway. 
[Oebriefer]: Was^^the man that you said was in retir«nent? 

[Source]: ipn^B*] [phonetic]. 

" . ^ . „;,«hp todav' I don't know, he could be dead. 

[Oebriefer]: And, miMaf, maybe toaay. 

Who knows? 

[Source]: I don't know. When I left, he was still around. 
[Oebriefer]: We touched on this, but not. . . 
[Oebriefer]: Uh. huh. 
[Oebriefer]: Baloney slices 18 ways! 

[Source]: He was two-star genera, If he is to-'y alive he^wjll^be^probab- 
i^-Cs l^nThe Vrrt.'°He°;«'^uVef.do?tor, but he was. . . I think he was 
^veTtn jail in 'SOs and he was rehabilitate. 





. u .horp There was a drug connection in the combination 

CSource]: «„. It wa. civnUn college an. next to H was .iMtary con^=. ^ 

•u ■ i-ha Main Militarv Hospital there was both 
roebriefer]: Veah. but you said in the Main H^IU^^^^^^^ there was. 

irug. which is new to n,e, ^ 
What effort was going on in the military co.iege 

drug and BW? 
[Source]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: You think both of them? 

CSource]: Also, Acad^y of Science participate on some secret projects. 
COebrieferl: How about the installation up on the German border that you've 
talked about before? 

[Source]: Well, there they tested [2G]. as I mentioned. 
[Oebriefer]: Both drugs and BW? 

Trds], which was the long-tenn prisoners. 

[Oebriefer]: Hard core. If one doesn't get you. the other Mill [Laughter] 

. ^..^ict-inn iust to nail this something that has 
[Oebriefer]: Let me ask one question jus^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

been bothering me down I.^^^n Hn.ns and biological weapons. They didn't 
ro^5aeV^rgrriSro^fcarw'ri\"nr'/he?e"'we';V Z separate thl^s. Old they 

[blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Interesting that they are, 

you have to jam drugs in there, it becanes ONBC. 

i. +nn UP are talking about biological weapons or when 

[Source]: That time, „^^^,\„\Vd to Defense Council the plan of scien- 

the, let's say. General Staff P^^""^^„ore a^ biological weapons for the 
tific development they were talking more ^^^^^^^^^ 9^^ because it 

wartime. D^^SV- "'^nd' of cour^^^^^ ^''^'^^y 
was also peacetime and, of course, tnej 

So, it was always secret. 

[Oebriefer]: Interesting conceptl Drugs for peacetime biological weapons! 




] 



u ^^r^for^c f-hAi- vou were talking about, one in 

special ize ih drugs ^a^^^ 
[Source]: Yeah, they did. Yeah. •• 
[Oebriefer]: OK. - 

Vk oharpri Aaain I am not scientist, but they 

He was the old guy and then he retired. 
tiSn' or -as this Infomation hearsay or reporting? 

[Source]: I visited centra, "«P'tal^«"^„ J^™"' ^that place", ""^or;,: T 
Stfn-r«::f tr;penTt?:i '«i"nar/Hosp1ta, Cbloce. next] 

COebriefer]: Then, where would infonnatlon ccme from? 
[Source]: I vIslted^iiliilMB^with the minister. 
[Debriefer]: This came through official reporting then? 

[Source]: Yes. 
[Debriefer]: OK. 

[Oebriefer]: Why would the minister have visited? --•^^/rhe^lnrsu'rto 
^isitsto^l itary medical coUe^e.^butwh^^^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^ 

[slrce]: Well, the Central Hllitary Hospital was the most important military 
center [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: You're talking ab«,t the defense minister. I assu.e. because I 
missed that. 

[oebriefer]: Yeah. You mentioned that you accompanied the„defense minister. 

[Source]: Yes. U «>- "e most Importa"^^^^ "'^^'rVrsrofVirp^rt 
peacetime and wartime. ,''«»"«^:" *jL?'S«tioran^ go to underground 
Sf them go with front l;''^, "«'VeL«1b1im^f^^^ Polilburo. I mean Defense 
bunker. They were even have ':"P7A\''Vf Vesearch and the best specialists 
reniwajs'-trrlr/erto ^7trt^.^^Tu^ ^o^piU^. you know? 






/ 
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CDebriefer]: So. youTe Ulking ab^t all plvasas of military "ediclneT 

. inaiMkM^Vi^ in the. research with the 

[Source]: All phases. ^ waiK recommended minister was 

minister. I didn't go to that monkey o in if something hap- 

actually hero, but they recommended that better aon c g 

pened so we visited some parts of that center. ^„ 
COebriefer]: Where did Ue drugs ca.e frc. that they studied in the research 
centers? How did they obtain them? 

CSource] : I don' t know. I would just guess b,t I don' t ^^"-^^ W^^^^. ^J^^^ 
of all. they had their own production ^ecause it was y v ^ 
The recoT-mendation what to produce and how effecti^^^^^ it ^ 

many cases when ^^^l country, thevwere 

cause the African students, students i^ron tne ■ ^ throughi«B» 

always involved in the <«'^^„„^"/^"«Vest GermaSy^ tSey arretted the mrn, took 
[Oebriefer]: Who is they again? I. . . 

CSourcel: •r*^-unterinte11 igenc^^^ thVdTd.^ylu S.'To.^irtS;,"t"hi; 

ces, but ^^^'t,"^"?!^,^^/^"? think they malce Jood money! They too k it from 
time they stole it themself. I li J Lumumba, in«MMthis col- 

r4e*"nd1e,T%'»e;." lo^ fcS^t VeVl you if they-buy thV <.n.,s In 

New York. I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: Well, they' would have that certain stash for normal medical 
purposes. I would assume, to start with. 

COebriefer]: They would have to have. • -/J-^^-'Jf ^/J.^'^rrVous'djS^s 
ra?1rd1;surire'r^«pU« o7^•al:^^/\u^^ s„rt of thi„,. I was 
just wondering. 

[Source]: I don't know. I think if they need anything they didn't have any 
problem in customs. 

^etnir'u«-!!!?^e^«TtX-.^^e^^^'; 

medical chief there, too. 

Yeah. That is what I say. The?l»iwas chief.. 




ill:- 



OK. So, he had to be in on 



] 



[Source]; 

[Oebriefer]: Oh, I'm sorry. I . '"jf"^ 
this too, to some extent I would think. 

csrrtLk"M,iaa» •wa•s\^^**^te"^s-rpS; 
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u- e nf rourse aenerally, he is charge, but 
was in charge, because the. chief. . - ^V^'T'/nt A^^^^^^ I think, he was old 
he has so many things and this was so important ^^^^^ 

!l3si^b^l^r-t"hV^n --every detail every d^. 

He doesn't have time for that. 

ro K - ^ n in the article you mention that very important meeting, I 

fSfc^m^^^^ said, in effect, let's use drugs as a 

weapon against the West. 
[Oebriefer]: In '62. 

CDebriefer]: Or '62 was that? '62, I'm sorry. 

[Source]: '62 it was. In '67 it already was not KHRUSHCHEV. 

CDebriefer]: OK. That's right I -^nf- Of - e, Jt^had^ to 

But, in that same Pf * °f the ar\i^^^^^^ questioned^ the morality of using 
were representatives at /hat meeting wno q 

rerwefe%:a°t ^^^esifo^li 'ZZ7 TLTZl^flV „a/xist-Le„inists to use 
drugs? 

.. 11 T fhinw thpv were probably some even in Soviet Union. I 

then, they have troubles if they are cat^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
explain to our President what happen b"\a"'bass^^^^^^^^ were very carefully, 
so I don't who that was. '^f ' °" ^J^Ju'J^f Jhe^ The detente was rapidly go 

[Oebriefer]: Backfire. 

[Source]: But, KHRUSHCHEV made them shut up. 

[Oebriefer]: What was the main purpose of the general meeting to start with? 
[Source]: Where? 

CDebriefer]: The meeting at which he »ade his co»ents. because you must have 

had a big agenda. 

[Source]: Oh there was . any th1^s. » -%^„9enda I think -^^^l^l^^^- 

Probably five l.?h»rp'> rReoealrM Hems] Directives of 

tJ?o:;'2nrrf"retVloth%''"t\''?h1r.^Kf U'ntrles who lere on- the not 
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was it a regular, recurring, meeting- or. was a special 



I iuo rA<;TRQ was mad, because they 
capualist.c way. give then, so^e ^'-,°- ^„„,'-f„5t'hfng for drugs! 
got his country and he didn t. . . it was nuu a y 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah 
meeting called or what? 

CSo-rce]: Uel, . no one meeting is ^eg-Ur yoj^know except .iU evjjy 
^eptembir or August is -".Xl ««"]^/,t?ng call e™ somebody push like Run,ani- 
JVh%^d7d\^\\^r£thVb^^^n^ 

r'ecS^%MS eM»e s'u°ch''rte\^^;"with such agenda. What do you 

think? 



u J ,o ThPre were representatives of all the 

[Oebriefer]: So. everybody was. . . There were rep 

pact countries? 

[Source]: Everybody was there. 

[Dcbriefer]: Everybody. OK When «as the last meeting that you can recall 
of that kind before that time? 

[Source]: Before I defected? 

. , M no i;,<:t I'm trying to get some idea of how often these 
K:'"ucS= Vot sarthei"ere ll relurring meetings. 

[Source]: This •'^f^'^^/l^^'']:;:^^^^^^^^ f I 
T ir^^f^^^ '^S ^ ^^'^^ ll-'proxi.at?!, twice a year. -J 

-»^^;nd^?^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ " ' ' 

[Source]: Yeah. 
[Oebriefer]: OK. 

[Source]: It can be ™ore even if something special ^^^Viaf thTnrmt'u'b'y 
bean Crisis or '67 H«^1%East you know. It isj^^ 

it is [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: You did say you did put our Rumanian friends in there. OH 
Right. 

[Source]: Yeah, they were there. 
COe.iefer]:^Jhe Bulg. 
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A ,fc nhvious whv it was handled so secretively, 

how very secretive .this ^"J .^^^^''^X^^^^^^^^ has been deeply 

but we also know Bulgaria's '^^"^ex [phoneucj o^ ^^^^^^^ 

involved in drug matters, drug traff icing ana_ so everything ypu know 

that strategic plan^that.y^ ^'?«?\hat ?^woalV like the*^Kintex 
in your experience, would V^". ^^^J^; o.t^^e of that strategy? In other 

involvement by Bulgaria wo^^^^^^e a laical out^^^^^^ o ^.^ 

words, would Moscowvhave said to the^Bul^ i^nternational trade . 

part in the strategy ," and e^therjirect them^^ t^^^^^ reasonable 

you discussed therel^^ ^ r 

[Source]: I think.sa. I ^tM 

i.- .^^..nH tq it likelv that there would be any 

[Source]: Bulgarians? 

[Debrief er]: Yeah. 

. T mopn if it fits Generally to that strategy. If 

[Source]: Yeah, they can. I mean ^^^^^^^J^^jen y ^^^^ 

-Jr separated, 

;Su kno^, and there you can [blocked by next] 

, . OMf ic it likelv they could take on an activity which 

rsourcel- I can ten you one things. When the KHRUSHCHEV mentioned, the 
ZH?VMV ;nd DZUROV they iere the strongest supporters of that. 

[Debrief er]: OK. 

[Source]: I remember like today the 60HULKA. He didn't say anything at all. 
Jou knoi? KAOAR. he said [blocked by next] 

[Debrief er]: Go carefully I 

CSource]: "C-rade KHRUSHOIEV. ^ agree We can ™ake «-y -d__1t^1s effec- 
rel^a^ s'o'o"T"Bu\?!HJw7v"a»o;rHinister of Defense, they were 
tough, tougher than KHRUSHCHEV. 
[Oebriefer]: Hard-liners? 

r -e^ru t J Te 

commercial organization, what is it. 






[Oebriefer]: Kintex, 
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k It- innks to me my experience it is Bulgarian GRU, 
[Source]: Kintex, yeah It-^^^^^^^^ organizations in tny experience 

because the most ^/^..•"^"y ^^^.J^^^KGnere more involved diplomatic corps and 
are used more by GRU. than KGB. Kb^je^ju ticipate on many meet- 

these things. GRU, at least in^'^H^^^^j^l^gp^ ^ phonetic] 

»«rGRS"he knois who «re the guys, you know? 

COebriefer]: You said 8REZHKEV. apparently at a later meeting, [blocked by 

next] -.V-V,.:;:' " 

[Source]: Sorry? 

. V RRF7HNEV was supposed to have held up the Bulgars as 

K?:r«I;iJ°^l^t w^sTeLraslon^r thisT When did this happen? 

[Source]: I think. . . Let's see. . . 
[Debriefer]: You know, not precisely, but approximately. 

[Source]: Yeah. I heard hi. mention Bulgarians twice and this I [blocked by J^^^:: 
next] 

[Debriefer]: In connection with what? 

X 4- nnrp he mentioned Bulgarian success in Middle 

[Source]: Well, f^^^t ■ ; Once men\i° ^ y military officers. 
East. For example,, in Saudi Arabia, tney reurTjic 

[Debriefer]: OK. • 

[Source]: And beforT he mentioned Bulgarian success with the dn.gs and I 
think it was sometime '66. I thinK. 
[Debriefer]: This is LEONID IL'ICH now? 

. V u un cAiH thev should share their experience with them, be- 
gre"tlW lrd'not"%U succ^s' «Uh so»e production, but also son,e success 
with distribution. 

COebriefer]: How ™any people were present when KHRUSHCHEV surfaced this? 
Roughly? 

[Source]: Let's see, probably [counting] 50. 
[Debriefer]: Fifty people? This is an agenda he's discussing? 

five, six people from each country. And Soviets. 
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. Once it was decided to use x;«:Sj<.M^^& 
[Oebriefer]: What measures were taken U Once it: . ^ 

drugs this way. what measures were taken prevent drugs y ^^^.^ t^em 

lem within the bloc? 1/ /o^'^^^^ ^o^^S and all that for a variety to [fades] -J^^. 
and you're going to distribute them and 

undermines society.. • - • • 
CS0.rce3: . ten you. s,r. t.e- .™,s ve.. .ot proble. at [MoCed^t. 
next] 

[Debriefer]: I was going to ask that, too. 

CSource]: [Continues] the same - in European^cou^^^^^^^^^^ I tlnnk probably 
Is you know how the self-deception is woj^J^^^^^^ 

they even didn't think it will be °''%^l^^^^p^Jra^iae [phonetic]. It was 
drugs regularly at the P^^^^^^^^^ 'J'^'f^l^^^^ know how many weeks 

drug. I use it myself when I escorted CASJRU something. He give me 

never sleep, so I go to the colonel ^"^^J^** J,„'^^"%rom CASTRO. He go sleep. 
Permetrazine. because I ^.^-^^..^ ° q^v^ Pemetrazine which make 

wake up 12, but I must go to "jf, ,J^„ay5 2 days, mostly it-was this 

me wake up maybe 3, 4 days and I ""^h^ ."P "'f?^ rxGl fro^ Hungary. They had 
stuff, you k.c^ J'^ru^sTtl^S ^^^rJS^rSar dn.Js, because, --g^. 
very good stuff, but it was I thinK possibility what drugs they 

when they did the research, they also usedU me p j ^^^^ tion. ^^-ftll^^? 

Uich they Kave to handle. Alcohol [blocked by next] . 

COebriefer]: 0.st to sort of pu* a ^ap J-;r/\rwest tCe^fre 
rh";e°4rwhrhar ^c^'^o d^^sTnd that wasn-t a probl. fo. 

them? 

[Source]: Yeah. I think ™any of ^tha. dld^ ^ut I ^^on^t kn<M if they^suppHed 
Ue™ fr™ the re^h ^"^^^ 5«.e of ttem ^^^^,^3 „„„^,^,„ , 

u tik,'*c'^» H^^« ?t V«U,Mc.l that you actually. . . Almost 

like cocaineVmake you happy all the time. ■■ 

[Debriefer]: Walk off the ground, huh? ^f^tt: 
[END TAPE 1. SIDE A] 
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[TAPE 1, SIDE B, in here]: 

CSource]: . . We can never -ntio^. the f^al^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

things/because President and administration each cn g rqckeFEL- 
ROCKEFELLER is there fo"^ "ho^e life. ^^^Jf'^ Jw. president of General Motors 
LER. Pm sorry. He 3ust means the I don t know p^^ there maybe^r 

or Chase Manhattan Bank. I d^"* who he rs discredited somebody 

life but administration is change every year, bu, 
from'the administration [blocked by next] 



[Oebriefer]: Jpgfr you [blocked by next] 
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. -.0 3 iini- hptween the use of that and the 

[Oebriefer]: In other words, there was a link between 

Special propaganda? 

i.u CO it if thev want to discredited 

[Source]: Absolutely because they "^^^^^ typical example of what he 
somebody. On the other hand,. . . mis wa:> 
told us about the final solution. 

C0e.r1efer3: Vou .l-suU.d us o„ce ^^f-.^^e and^™^^^^^ we- sittlj, 

r^'-tSrh^rwm'th^^ifl^il^-?™-* offfciau GO ovet their hand.. 

[Source]: Yes- 

[Oebriefer]: Was this connected at the same time to that? 

[Source]: Yeah. It same as I mentioned as th^^^^^ Sj^dJe^yearl 

it? You know, they came to inclusion like i a ^.^^ Pq^O^ 

ago, again I say example It do«n t mean that it ha ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

He owned the company and he directed. • • ^^^^^^^ Vt is impossible. He can 

«^\°o;cWa^srblc'r^^^^^^^^^^^ the FORD, but he aUo 

the working class. 
[Oebriefer]: Yeah. Both ways. 

[Oebriefer]: And. he's there a long time. 

artiiallv for whole life. It is his job, so 
[Source]: He is there long time, actual 1^/°^ iS?luence them. And. not just 

l'n^VX:\^r.^' '«en\;,',V;. t?^"-'nt*eS li^ hew cUss. 

.M%-«r^Ahn„*t^^l\e^e^ 

[Source]: Intelligence people? 
[Oebriefer]: As targets. 
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n nK uaAh Sure sure I just mentioned a few. Military intelli- 
^ere^lounUHn^^n 1,. "c^seV:?ces. Ihere ts no question aboot that. 

[Oebriefer): Did they' e« recniit? . The GRU? Did they .se drvgs 

that you know of to recruit? 

, n o V..^.. Thi<i is what ^■■fcrecommended already after-=his 
Kr/rieJce rrorea!Teiau«"hey ^rJe^SKr wit. Americans and others 
and he said the drugs are most effective. 
[Debrief er]: For«reGniiting agents^^ 

[Source]: For recrU^ttng: Setter than CXG] this therapy [XG] The drugs are 



the best. 



[Debriefer]: Better than money? 

[Source]: Drugs maybe are worth more 'than money and make you happy probably! 

rn K after that important '62 meeting when the decision was 

[Debriefer]: ^p^fj/vf ^^^^^^^^ I guess, that this would be done, it 

made in effect by NIKITA KHRJ^^HC^^^^^ together, 
takes a while fj*" f^P^^^^^^^^^ you have that the KGB and/ or 

Now. following the 62 meeting what ^J^'^f^^ ^ to put together such a 

^^LrU^^^th^e mSs^- ^ or^otherUoranda? 

/t^^sVo^hti^^^ r^^ 

process. 1^ nothing because on^^^^ presented, let's say, 

have to change somethTng.^ let s^ a^^^ ^^,3,,^ 

example ^n^964^J^ ^^^^ ^.^ Soviet Union and CASTRa. I mean 

pie, the ■■^^•■^^^^^j;^^ example, got directives to help the 

some details, butyJI«B"^^ y^ ^ ^ow 

production ^J^^s^^^^^^^ the 1-year plan, special 

many V""" ^^1^- J^^oJi^ they didn't want to include to 

?ikVtlU!TeL'u;rth^^^ had maybe 60 pages [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Production of what? 

re «i rin Rpcause CASTRO in his contacts and groups which he infiltra- 

1 "LJu^rs^m a^S???^H«^•c;!^"d%^ kn ^through whom. I don't know 
thfdetliirand Oo.?ini?an Republic production there. 

[Debriefer]: And the other country you mentioned? 



[Source]: Dominican Republic. 

[Debrief er]: You mentioned two. 

1^ c good position, the intelli- 

tlrv1«T"i tn-t-Tno. «Ky Sb did oAaybe he did other groups^, 
don't knowi because .[blocked by next] 
[Oebriefer]: Were there Cubans at the. initial meeting? 

[Source]: In 1962? ;f 
[Oebriefer]: '62. 
[Source]: No. 
[Oebriefer]: No. OK. 

[Source]: earlier in our ^t^'l^l 

integrated Tatelllgence services protocol '.'^-'^".^Vs'';?,^' had delegated 

;'a°Vast1e™an;; ^1^?"^^"^ responsibility for Latin American c™un,st 
parties or the working with? 

[Debriefcr]: You' re only 7 years into the Warsaw Pact. 

[Source]: Yeah. «hen they did H and you have it here GOR already not Ruma- 
nia, but GDR participating, you see. This is not my IJ^^'^ , ' j„ «tabl1sh 
rt1''urdlrsto:d^'cH,Tr;t:??y"t'Jat"'"tL^s'oviels"SL^d1leg 
to East Germany. 

[Source]: Well, not ca.p1ete responsibility. They Involved them, you Icnow? 
[Oebriefer]: The role. 

[source]: They Involved them, because they had. they came to conclusion in 
[blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: ULBRICHT was suspect? 
[Source]: What did you say? 
[Oebriefer]: ULBRICHT was suspect? 








CSource]: DOR. Deutsche^ Oejookra^is^ Republic wh^ ^^^^^th Jl^/'^he 

What Soviets came to ^^^'^^^^^^r-.^Jt^'"' > and s^^^ countries in Africa, for .^.^ll; 
Germans in Latin America and "^^dle East and some ^^^^ 

example. South Africa, they J^e/war^^ you'know. and. of course. 

German; and East Gen^any. _ ^or^them, Jennans-^wer 

know. ROMMEL, 






example, boutn Arricd, t..c, .^er war, you know, . 

Nazis and the emigration from the Germany after war y , 

if the. . . P^-'^^^^^^^' " ^r;l wJ^e heroes, ^u l^pi 

between West Germany and East Germany. '^^JJ'^^^rated them. So. for them. ^-^^/^^^^ 
know. ROMMEL, field marshal, he was henv^ il is why they said it is neces- V^^i^fe^^^ 
like Gemans they didn't care east or west ^o^^ '^^^ „hole Latin 

sary to give ^^^f", '"^X ^^^^ to conclusion. I Just ^ay example, 

jr^now. uVu7a;. "re-Ge^^^ ha^ve^ better opportunity than^J-.^ 

COebriefer]: OK. .Well. XP^o. ..^^^^^^^^^ 

you notice that this drug ^^^^P^" c^^^^^ So. there are impor- 

[Debrief er]: STROESSNER! 

COebriefer]: Well, they used to say there were not Argentinians. They were 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese. i 

CSource]: I tM„k Soviet ^"^^^^^ llei? y^!%ST! '^^y WM 
Lns, because they always feel " o^^hey are better than the 

[Debriefer]: There was actually canpetitlon among the conmunist intelligence 
services in that regard then? 

[Source]: Oh. yeah. 

[Debriefer]: Really? Very interesting! 
[Source]: Oh, yeah. 

• 4.U- 4.Ka cf,.iirfiirp that vou worked, JOHN, you presumably 

[Debriefer]: Now wi thin the structu^^^^^ intelligence'activities in 

would have.knowledge of or see report^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^.^ .^2 decision 



rrt^n r IcrJo^d ;L rotr%arT?^lari; in the wa.e o? this 'ez decision 
to use drugs as a strategy. 

CSourceJ: well I tell you what we haa except the records w^ch^were ^^r«en- 
ted to Defense Council and. . . there. But, you know how it 

always try to first charter J^^J^^.^PJf^^ d^^^^^^^^ 1 delNvered to members 
works. They never mail it ^ec^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ „,eeting, before the session. 
^Sir^rfprrtToS^reSlfetl"^^ which was Joint report, civilian 

and military, I [blocked by next] 



I 



[Debriefer]: Joint«l 
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And signed it Minis- 



' Comrades. Any obj 
then, day after, T change it. 

[Debrief er]: Who prepared the joint report? 
[Source]: The GRU and the civilian intelligence. 
[Debrief er]: STB? SNB? 
[Source]: Yeah. 
[Debrief er]: Working together? 

rSource]: Yeah. Ministry of Interior in< 
ter of Defense and Minister of Interior. 

[Debrief er]: Jointly, OK. 
CScurc.]: Next d,y had to e, wH^^ 

important infomatlon were a;? I t«'l J"- ''X/rit. t^^^ said one things 
work 1 year here under ?If US G^^ronent was smart, they . 

which I remember ""t'l V ""r ul oav vou such a money and write on the f 

^Zl'?hTt«etverVhC wharyo7rLember from Defense Council, be^ 
TaSle it ras''fmpossibir7f yo'u are fnterrogate. You wor* 18 years, so. 



, ■'-•,.*>;, ^H^iV ' , 





can think in the evening, you know 
very important [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: You didn't do that for the Brits, though? 

[Source]: For me very important wnhrGlJ^r^G^TouTsk'the'ch^if "-^^mlX^ 

they told you ^"^o'^^*^^" of Collegium they 

what happened where w^ wer^^^ '^Comrades? this we cannot say in 

can question them ^ ^^^f ^""/therwife, they answered. From this point of view 
TanfenyC'the Gem^nf aXlli was' not one -eting where they were not 
Lntioned, cUans, East Germans. I mean [blocked by next] 



W i n fll ! !T . iftHIBnifini 
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[Debrief er]: They were always mentioned? 
[Source]: Always mentioned . 
[Debrief er]: OK. 

CSourc.]: •f'^f^^rt.Ucc.f^^ 

[Oebriefer]: Success in drugs or just in genera.n^^ 
[Source]: No; no. " General 1^^^ 
[Debriefer]: Across the board, yeah. 

tscrce]: And. 1n Latin A"-1". "^';\;,-„,ente 7erv" es'' \f w"f th'e 

t"'. Vlrst'oVan 'Stve^^S o?\herUEa"^ the position 

mostly. . . First of all, ^^^^'^'V^' ^.u^ nnitPd States. The preparation of 
of different pol iticians and P//Vn^„^° .^Jl/?;^^^^^ f^^me revolution will be 
the people who c!^Pf'•t1Clpate on nation^^^'^o^^ infomations from 

there. Possibility to ^use these Latin Amerjica^^^^ g ^^^^ actually 

united States. I rm^XZ' sorcls^eirproviS^ aboJt US military pre- 
the politicians there, ^J^ey .^/Jj^ was also very suc- 

sence there. So, many of these things, ^ ^^^^^^ I defected, 

cessful in Panama, I must say so, D"t, as l say, soy 
many of these informations were from East Germany. 

[Oebriefer]: This was not the joint now. This was GRU talking? 
[Source]: Just the GRU. 

[Debriefer]: OK. And then,, periodically you got this double, bigger, pic- 

ture? 

[Source]: Yeah » Jhe, also «cb^^^^^^ ^rerVavl"""^"?^! 
rHelR;td°cti,?a°n" i"-„Te7lte:«.''rt"t1,V [is] decide ^o will handle «hat 
case and they have also exchange information. 

[Oebriefer]: This is what you mean by from each according to his ability? 
[Source]: Yeah. 

'■ ■ ■ .. vnii pver see any information that indi- 

[Oebriefer] :.d»S cou d you. • • J^^. ^^JfJts ^^^^^ Europeans or the 

cated which drug or;ganizations t^^^^^^^ UaUn Leri" oV Turkey'or in Asia? 

^^J'^o^'^^r^z^t^^ they connected? How was that 

maintained organizationally? 
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rsourcel: I tell you they did mention even individuals but it is so many ^^^^^^g: 
lears When we worked on that, I told JOE I will look because I sorry m^.'J.J^v 
{•m mess, general ly . .because we visit some secretary aru^i have a 

told YOU I look for my notes, because, after I defected, let s say in the e 

eSeninTand so, because I know after 20 years you don t J t ma^^^^ 

some notes about names, organizations, generally notes, but I was still ;n.o 
able ?rfi^d it, you knW. It is somewhere in my papers and JOE want to wrnte 
mole ^dTVooiiie him this. When I find ^^^.''^^ ^^^'^^ ^° -^^^ W^^^ 

you know, I mean, it .is not in secret. I would be happy to help. v 

[Debriefer]: When they started off this initiative in this '62 meeti 
[blocked by next] 




[Source]: Generally start 'S6. In '62, it was official direction by KHRU- 

SHCHEV. . , ■ • -/-WSm^MS- 

[Debriefer]: Yeah, OK. Old they put any -sort of priority onot? Did they 
hope for the kind of success that they eventually seemed to get? ; ^i^g if 

[Source]: Priority of country or what? • ■ - ■'•0^.}:^^ ^ 

rnpbrieferV No I mean I'm trying to figure out how much proportion of time .^i^'^V.-' 
^nf e^^o^^^as speat on it as o^poled to ^ther things on the agenda of those , .^^v^l^- 
meetings, for example. •■t:ih?^.vtW'fe 
[Source]: I would say if. for example, '62, the meeting was 2 days. This '^^^^g^ 
problem was maybe 2 hours. . ■ ^^..<■...^..^..^^..^■..■ 

[Qebr^efer]: Ty(o hours out of a 2-day agenda. OK. Did it pick up steam at 
the next momentum? ■'Y--^^i:]s:}^^y 

rSourceV Yeah. They. . . I think that they push it very hard, because the. '^^''-.-iSl 
Rus ians', I think it's also in the article, they ^f^^ Cl^^ •. 
looks like stupid, because HAG TZE-TUNG was ahead with this thing. So, they 
IrTel to pu^^r; hard. Of course, on the other hand the ^GB ^;;«^v;ery care- 
fullv Thev didn't want to goo it up. so it was even that much a proportion. .--.^.^.^jc. 
But what they push lots was the scientific development and the pi^duction . :||;^.. 
b^^u^ that tii!e. in the beginning, they didn't have opportunity to use^ I ':y-;r.^^, 
doi't know, maybe this guy who is in jail or who said he will help to defeat 
iSSeriaS Tother worts' using him. I don't say I know they use him but 
everything must be production there, in Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, or Soviet 
Union So these things they push very strong. After then, it goes most all 
the°time through%he a'pparat'us. you know. ^S AVI NKIN, for example, the head of 




Lne Lime tnruuyii liic ap^^ai u ' ; ^ ^nn iu^ ur^^A «^ ^Ka 

the Administrative Organs Department or the chief of 6RU, the head of the .^^^^^ 

Medical Administration on that meetings. ^ ^ 

[Debriefer]: Was your equivalent of SAVINKIN involved in the same way, ^ 
smaller scale? 

[Source]: What you can do without them? Nothing! 



[Oebriefer]: No, no... 1 mean the 

[Source]: Sure, absolutely. 

[Oebriefer]: So, he. was. the coordinator? 

[Source]: He was the coordinator, he was. 
actually more important than KHRUSHCHEV. 



You know, these people -^re 



[Oebriefer]: Yeah, yeah. 

[Source]: And, after then, its up to them and usually they are ready because 
the? want to be more succ^sful, reported hi m that they are successful.. So^ 
it is why I mention SAVINKIN and same was in^iM^MHWl when tne^^^^H 
IndMMand the guy who was in charge in Administrative Oepartment was 
MH^Sl. because he was in charge of all the rear service so he was in 
charge about scientific development and production in the military facilities. 

[Oebriefer]: SAVINKIN had just taken over the job, huh? 

[Source]: Later, before it was the general, what was his name? Who was kil- 
led in Yugoslavia? 

[Oebriefer]: The one who bumped into the mountain, yeah. 
[Source]: SAVINKIN was later. 

<•/. 

[Oebriefer]: He was the deputy at that time? 
[Source]: Yeah. He was [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Again, what percentage of his time and effort, give us a guess 
ioSld you think would be taken up by something like this, as opposed to all 
the other things he had to do? 

rSourceV Well I must say the guy who was directly in charge, like that 
iMMte it caJfnot be one meeting he wo uldn't p ay attention, you know? 
It cannot be one meeting he didn't reported toJg»t, ^ he head of te depart- 
ment, because when minister goes Monday to^pM». he reported him himself, 
flS^knows the view from other side, wh^chjre^ his party bureaucrats and 
^!S?c^. So, this. . . You know.. . . Let's face it, thatflBi he didn t 
anything else except [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: That was his full-time job? 
[Source]: That was full-time job. 

[Oebriefer]: And, what would he have been, a [blocked by next] 
[Source]: He was lieutenant colonel. 
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[Debriefer]: Yeah, but in the Administrative Department, is he a section head, 
or a deputy section head. 

is too small. 



[Source]: In Soviet Union it was section head.l[lil 
We had always one man for this. • 

COebriefer]: So. you had one man in the Administrative Department who more or 
less his full-time was this? 



) 



[Source]: Yeah. It was4 
next] 



ras thel 



pand who was in charge about the [blocked by 



[Debriefer]: 

J- I iiimiilltfl-- yeah. He was lieutenant colone and a fomer roI itcommissar 

an^wS^waf in charge about intelligence service was^i»Mi^^:.phonetic]. 
Se was guy wJo was in charge of the military intelligence. 

[Debriefer]: And* this was [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Oh. They had a slot in the GRU then? 

[Source]: They had what? 

[Debriefer]: There was a section also in the GRU. 

rsourceV In GRU was politccmraissar and party committee ^h^r^e „ 
He is today head .of_t he Military Section of the'tentral Committee 

^BB. said IflBBVflil^^ 

[Debriefer]: And what was his job before? 

[Source]: Who? The||Mb 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 

^^^^^ c»».^ T cnpak wrona \lillBBilPM Sorry! Because the 

Administrative Organs Department in the Central Committee. 

[Debriefer]: Does your memory go back to who in GRU and what area they be- 
longed to? That was involved in the drug arrangement? 

[Source]: I don't know. I know more about the research, how they did that 
within the departments. 

[Debriefer]: OK. You wouldn't want to hazard a guess? 

[Source]: I don't want make misunderstand. 

[Debriefer]: But, it wouldn't have been spread throughout- GRU? 
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[Source]: r don't think so.; My guess would be, I don't know, it will be.^^ 
together with sabotage and this things. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah,f::OK.: Some special [blocked by next] 
[Source]: Really special Top Secret. [2G] in this case. 

[Oebriefer]: How about ihilitary medical? IV: there some specific [blocked by^r 
next] 

[Source]: The decision of Defense Council just said chief ^f^^^^^^^^^f 
should establish ia the GRU selected special people and establish special., 
group for this and they didn't: .. That left it up to him. | 

[Oebriefer]: You can't make, a comment on the people in military medical? 
[Source]: Comment what? 

[Oebriefer]: As to full-time job, where it would be located. 

rsourcel- Well , the full-time job, as I told you, who was when I .defected in 
£5"was the«iMMi-.who was first deputy of chief of Medical Admini- 
^?r^?ion but thToeople who- did really. . . didn't anything else were the.: 
research' and this thiSgs. I have to think little bit about things. Let's 
researchand^hi^in^^^^^^ General. . . [Musing a bit] I tell you, 

You'h^ good opportunity. I'm sorry. You know I am trying to refresh the. 
nSJes back. TlVere was doctor, he visited United States anjl he was ready de-- 
fected, but nobody never contacted him. 

[Oebriefer]: Ready to? . .; 

[Source]: He was ready. 

[Oebriefer]: Well, a lot of them are ready to. its getting over the wall that 
is the. . .! 

[Oebriefer]: Well, in this case, he was already in the United States. ; 

[Source]: He was doctor of psychology. He travelled to whole world. He was.:, 
I tell you, my best friend in military hospital. .r 

[Oebriefer]: When was this? 

[Source]: When he was here? Last, time ;67 and I asked him why you didn^| 
[blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: That wasn't: my watch 

rsourcPi- He was my good friend and I was first secretary of the party and I 
told him- "Why didn't defected?" And, he said: "Well, first^of all, I 
was the?; few times before. Nobody never talked to me except one [XG] women 



friend t..r.: : 6.t;;i%^. to ^.^"t/^ «e'u"iil 

next] 



COebriefer]: AndV hiMqb-^^^^ 

-,V.^f^;^^^._--^^ HosDitai arid his job on the side 
[Source]: was doctor in Central H^^^ 

was doctor of the psychology and, actually, i say l"'"*- y 

[Oebriefer]: Steroid control!: : ■ ^ :!U 

[Source]: [Cdntinuesl him- to be fired, because 
n-law and she fell dU from the stanrs and 

tic] was on his side, because she ;^J!^t^^J^,''jJow how we operated. He was 
helped him be "ot fired Jh.s ^^a^^ you know, how^_^^ P ^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

^n^uVt^rin^Tbas^^^^^^^ voTfe%ll, I don't .now. ^ 
[Oebriefer]: The new wife? 
[Source]: His wife. , 
[Oebriefer]: The new one, yeah. OK. 

[Source]: She was beautiful lady. He was ready to stay immediately. 

[Oebriefer]: How to get a; hew wife? Be a sports medicine </6ctorl 

T TYn T'm not sure Nobody ever touch him and talk to him! If 
[Source]: m ^^'^ , .!; r unit Hp brouoht so many informations from 
somebody talk to him I will ^^^^7°"' ^Ve" Be^^^^^^ was also good friend 
the Central "il^ta^-y Hospital unbelievable Be«^^^ y^^^ ^ 

of that Po^itcanmissar, because he^nee^^^^^^ t 
stores. 

because we, . . 

[Oebriefer]: Could I jump backwards just a bit? 
[Oebriefer]: Sure. 

siesdMJS troops from Vietnam for the same purposes as in Korea? 





[Source] 
aspects. 



Soviets. Soviets analyze the Vietnam War from all 
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COe.riefer]: But. tKey eUo coveted bodies K.e that and autopsied tn™. 
[Source]: Yeah, yeah. 

■A , hnu manv or the statistical basis they 
roebriefer]: Do you have Tad ^ 

ised in Korea? Roughly how roany. how many dead were w ^. 
[Source]: I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: Do you think they had.nough so that they got a good idea of the 

drug use or was it just a small sample? 

' , 4-h^«« rhinrkpd as two debriefers discuss tran- 

[Source]: Well, I tell you something [blocked as c^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Asportation and scheduling to do lith the report to use 

First Medical Oirectorate didn t have^a^^^^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ ^^p^^^ 

drugs or something. It was strictiy h'"' 
[Oebriefer]: Oh, just to see what [blocked by next] 

i-« that verv [16] came from the [XG] so 
[Source]: Yeah. Th^ discussion to do that What it is in West 

these doctors when they reported it they repor^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ psychology 





•■.»'tf-^4S»;;i?.t.- 






know how many. I'm sorry. 

COebrlefer]: But. you have heard that the Soviets did this In Vletna^l ^ 
[Source]: So, they did It In Vietnam. Yeah. 

CDebrlefer]-. When did they start doing that, do you knowT What can you teU 
me about their doing it in Vietnam? 
CSource]: . thin, i^^-^e %t°r^ P^^^^^ JT^l'XoV- 
[T'f.ll stlfr"h1°e"f Of fttn ofmln r all tSat ti™e and chief of Gener- 
al Staff of Vietnamese visited all our [26]. 
[Oebriefer]: Well, for us, the [blocked by next] 
[Oebriefer]: '56. 

[Oebriefer]: The major involvement was '65. 
[Source]: '65. 

[Oebriefer]: But. I had friends over there In '59. with the military misslonl 
[Oebriefer]: Yeah. People go back to '45. 

[Oebriefer]: '54. right after Olen Bien Phu. [Everybody makes an Input all 

at the same time] 



—.V - 



4.u« ki«,r«-h viPtnamese oreoared the major offensive 
[Source]: This must be when the North Vj^tnamese prep .^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

or activity. I don't know how to call it i wouio y P j ^.^^j. ^ 

say again I am sure I have somewhere in the notes So . ^.^^ ^^^^^ 

Jnt, because they ask ^ ^J^^JJ^^P^hVcan senS'^^ where they study 

Soviets make agreement with them, mey can :.enu k . 

themselves. 

[Oebriefer]: Who is them, PHIL? 
[Source]: Soviets. 

[Oebriefer]: No. Soviets made agreement with them. 
[Source]: Vietnamese. 
[Oebriefer]: OK. 

CSo„rce3: .t .U where the, ^ud, -^t-VerJarVhardo^Vha^^n^ot^fo^EiSJ! 
and they di d it. I must^ tell yoa the >iiyesi: ma ^^^^ highest delegation 

you know, mmmma^ii^f llVor i fnart and 'chief of Main Pol itical Admini- 
was I think-'67. Premier Minister LENART and c^ier o^ the others, 

stration PRCHLIK. they were there. But Yy\"*^yj We push them very 

nity. So, it is why we push Vietnamese to acceptea. 




[Oebriefer]: They made the offer? 




CSource]: They didn't accepted r "Tf 'th% Vccepied"?'. th'efwni'nejer 
they must also «cepted Chinese troops. ^If jX^'oOHG. the secretary general, 
go out. They »1>-"^' ''"5^, *^'Ut ch*n™se it wiH be Ground For- 

res':nrtheTwr?r-ext'e'nd''Vole''te"rHt^o^;"t"d *wTll never' go out." Haybe It was 

excuse, I don't know. 

roebrlefer]: Who was going to be? It was going to be across the board air 
elements or Soviet or what? 



[Source]: To study? 

[Oebriefer]: No, the Air Force element, 
aviation? 

[Source]: The Air Force? 
[Oebriefer]: What kind of volunteers? 
[Source]: Air Force. 




The volunteers were to be largely 




COebrlefer]: AinligSlI A.d.^ & 

gent from each one of >th«.>eountries? . -^/er. ; :;v.i;. . : - - ■ ^i^l 

[Source]: . XV:';^ 

[Oebriefer]: And. they made tM^^ 



[Source): We-alre^iy^h^legS^^^ 

■ 4^^^^^^ brothers before, the:v| 

[Oebriefer]: . They, ad c^^^^^ ^"^^ - : . ,;t^ 

Soviets? ; '^^^-^^^^^mM^m: 



[Source]: The "Sovietr|o^ 

[Oebriefer]: They. had alerte^^^^^^ 

< f ' «;rw iets a ive us order to push that so, when| 
M\ten."SjS;3l^™ rir^f .-this opport„nUy. and w.l,T| 



.unit? 



[Oebriefer]: What kind of a size unit was the; 

[Source]: Werhad ready regiment..^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ; / 

[Oebriefer]r Reg^menKS^ 

»^ J I * .jhn thpv are but Pol and regiment, Eastg 

[Oebriefer]: Squadron.; •f^;;.:"';-''.':--,.... iV:' :.■ .. ■■■ ■ ''vV-.- :-• 

[Source]: So. ever^Sgot fr^ ^^w^^?^ j% 

ets more, what to prepare "hat _to do and 1^ because there was problan.,,^ 
there. They just accepted Sovietsjike a^^ it was^ff 

The Vietnamese even^didn't use^^^^^^^^^^^^ ,ow. they mix^^ 

mess, also. The Czechs sent so. you know, so it wasr;^ 

everything, they didn't have spare parts, and so^ana s^^^^ th ey acge pted^ 

larger decision how to improve thjsandjw^jas^^ and MlMl the,>|^ 

also Soviet advisors., ,^ut w^^^ Hanoi. thiRold themj 

Vietnam Soviets told then, there ^f^^^l^^°\^',. them they can not go to mis- f 
stories what happened. One day, Vietnamese told ^ ^y^^ ^^^^ 

siles base which they ^"St^Vhpv /an^e k^^^^ ^°°S3 
tack from United States^and they ca^^^^^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^ ,b^tg 

:j:f^e^^r ^in^'wtS;^^^ mad. because actually Yietnan^ 
cover the Chinese. 

[Oebriefer]: This is already schism time?. i-^ :~ 

[Oebriefer]: Oh. yes. This is after, this is '62 or later? 
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.:;::£Sou.rcei: 6,^-v.c:-?«i^^;§^^^^^^ :- ..-,^v^^;:;jr>r- ' 

.[Oebrlefer]: This ts^Hei- ichism.; OKj i.^"':'/ ; , , 

■ ^[Sourc'e]- iiS^iM^Si^i^y^'Af^'i^'^y '•'PO'^te''- "hen they con^ back. 

[Debrief er];-(^|rggigj3.^ ^ , /- , ^ 

?^COebriefer]r'oei.aMigSli^^^ 

^:CO,brieferj:-«i»g|Jt^ 
United States. SSi^ AU^^ • ♦ "^'^ 




mi to Hgngary orv ":;:.j;?6Smrst ^gent was sent. -^y : r , i; 
COebriefer]:' So, his-apb-as-agent was ;to,k 

roebriefer]: TKat'^o^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ - 

^ -^;- -"?^>;^^^^^^ the directives were trying to influ- 

[Source]: ^^^•"Pl^^ tell you it works. He sent ^ ^ 

? Lrd-n 'er„tfd'"peo:%';"ti,rput-in4 ^-vc^t-,-,-„?■■h^^^" *° 

and say: "Comrade Marshal, you are free. They didn t kill nim. 
[Oebriefer^ LIN PIAO?^^^^ 7^^^^^^^^^^ : ^ i^^^^v^^ 

conununism in China and so and so [blocked by next] s 




[Debriefer]: This is post-World War II? 
Korean War? 



Pre-Korean war? This is prior to 




[Source]: No. No, po^:: 7X1*1^^^^ . -^^^ - : ■ 

[Oebriefer]: f^^^^^^:- J ''. 

rc 1 A«H i hirn like^h^^^^^^^ It was 9 o'clock morn- ' 

everything was [blocked by- n^xt] 

[Oebriefer]: As-early as^^>^^^^^^ ^ 
[Oebriefer]: Were any. . .Was anybody 1 isted as being pro-Chinese? 

1 Mo Not «:nWer-- I heard just one guy, MINASH [phonetic] the wri- 

[Source]: No Not soever i near° J" y / ^^^^^^^ member of Cen- 

tal cL^Juee'' "ti^ it was already ;67, when the 

tral Committee It IS nut business to advise China what 

things, but, othe»%*ise. in th| party, I never heard it. . 

rnphripferV I'd like t;Sgii ti^^^b^^^^ an<l I feel obliga- 

ted to ask you- On the p'eople who were autopsied in Korea and. in Vietnam, 
what was done with the bodies after the autopsies? - 

[Source]: I don't know, 
autopsied bodies. 

[Source]: That is probably why you cannot find them today. 
[Oebriefer]: That' s what I would think, for some of them in any event. : 
[Source]: I don't know/ It. i possible ship them to Soviet Union. I don't 
know. r - , 

rn u • r T u«ii fhpro arp a whole hell of a bunch of people in the oppos- 
f„g'?rr«^Uo"don't"r4 rJ;^^^^^ scientists care .ba,t 

autopsies. 

rOebrieferV Only the scientists care, but, once you've got a body and its 
aot to be in reasonable condition if you're going to get a good autopsy. 
YoS're going to haJS to have a fairly decent number to have a meaningful au- 
tZsy 2n ess you just want to know about Johnny Jones over there. And.,the 
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„t.er tMng uMM,,,. reaU, InUreste. >n ^ ^ ^^^^JSt; 
tions of our, you know, of our way of nre, you sure a:, 
pilots and a lot of people, wouldn't you? 

[Oebriefer]: WelTrexr^^^^^^^^^^ 

for [blocked by next] . 
[Oebrieferi: Brainwashing. ^ : - 

|; Debrief er}: Psycho logic^^ assassination. 
[Source]: [ContiriingT brainwashing and psychological examination. 

whereas the Vietnamese, thing may have [blocked by next] 

[Source]: Is what I told PHIL. It was strictly professional report. 

[Debriefer]: The Vietnamese may have built on the Korean experience. 

political reasons. > 

[Source]: Or for "Sonage- or money. It was strictly the first report, pro- 
fessional medical report. 

[Debriefer]: Which implies a representative sample, some size of sample. 

[Debriefer]: What are we missing. 11.000? Something like that I ranember 
hearing, Korea? 

[Debriefer]: I don't know. No. the total missing I don't think is that high. 
[Debriefer]: I think so. I'm not sure. 

[Debriefer]: The total casualty figure was something like 50.000-55,000. 
wasn't it, KIA? ■ 

[Debriefer]: There is 11 in there, 1100 or 11,000. 

[Debriefer]: I think its 1100 for Korea. 

[Debriefer]: OK. That's a long way back from the reservoir. 
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j i ' W : .v^- ' wa'H.. ' i:au ; *».t ! i> ■ 




mentioned the AO, Adm1nistj-at:ive Organs, ..h^ f ??'='.'f"' "i" -i. : V 

[Source]: in Sov1et^S^paa^-"^|»;^'°t,^^ 

intelligence. ■ ^ . ^j^f^>, , ... . l.,,:^^ 

' coebriefer]: OK. You m^nlioned theinilitary center for- research. . -^ .s. 
[Source]:, 

[Oebrieferl: ; .Veah;?fi|g/|a«|ed^innh^ 

cial unvt.. ..,, . ■ \.^_-^^^_. _^ , ; - ^^^^ ■ , 'j •h..;;:-.-^-.'.-.]^ 

roebrieferl: Probably ' "' -^ ..vl. - " - . ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
[Oebriefer]: Probably ^^^p^ciar ' 
[Sourc e] : 1 1 i s my Ques^r*; Maybe next : 
[Oebriefer] : Do you thS KGB or do y^^^ have to|ue^s? 
[Source]: I don't know.:^ft^:am sorry; : <;^>.^^^^^^^ 
[Oebriefer]: You donftric|owr 






rOebriefer]: You dOrt»t^ffiiik that' s^t^^^^^^ 
[Source]: Ko no, 1g»sa,r^^ 

Minister Of Interior establish organization there. 
[Oebriefer]: Anyone else? 

[Source]- Except for Department of Special Propaganda for some deception. 

[Oebriefer]: To discredit. " . :['y^^^'r, 

[Source]: Yeah. "^??^":i::r''-'" ; ^ 
[Oebriefer]- We. . ^ 1 want to keep on the^ one moxe guesUon. We didn't— f^'y^^..* 
[Debn^ferj^^ You used the word. ||S»^ : • ^ ^ . v . 

[Oebriefer] : '^HMpivii [fViendihip of peoples] ryou %tim, the Friend^^||^.^|>J^^^ 

ship of Peoples organization. 

[Oebriefer]: Which «ai to be the cover. We didn'f touch that at ^alT today. ^1^;^ 

We can do that next time? OK. 
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PRESENT: 

Bob: 
SOURCE: 
Bob: 
Bob: 



^..^lOTERVIEW WITH; 

10 NOVEMBER 1992 



AT' THE DIAC 





Robert^' Sheets 
Alan Young 

- - e, 4.»,,*-*<5 What mv office is concerned with.^ -^^^^ 
" Vietnam- War^ that's wnat, my wi-*- ^ ~ ; 

IS thkt where you' re from DIA? 

DIA. - - • --n 

.ou've : interviewed several t^^^^ .^^oP^^^rou 
office including Nick Eftimiades, ^iMgL- ^ -=^he' s the 
?ouig. Il^don't thi^ y<^^ ^ 
Chief of ^ our ,Analy?a.s ^ranch,^ ^ a^^^^ to account ^ 

.have been working the ^let^ ^iiie. We/ ve got ::3i^i^^^ 

f or American j^en^vSrking this problem . 

•people ^^^^%y^e^s^i^^^ in the off ice for f ^||^S.f i.- 
.for over 20 years. J^^P'^V-J^^^ reporting from not only._^v^^,^^,^>:y: 
.>,yea^sv::we've seen^l. ::And, we-ve.had a^^^^. 

DOD sources but ^iso _rcom ^ youfve previously Mn^Cf^-^^^*;^ 

^■^^nce^ to s^^'5e. s^n everything v ^f^^^^ 

provided to both DIA andi^«^ |o^ during yourr^^^ 

that you've said ^"^^^^^''''^d I guess my real concern -^^^ff = 
debriefing and her^ ^ oT^Vh^STou^t to be your concern ;jg|||pp^ 

at thi^ P^^"^,,^" "^irbe ca^^^^^^^^ to 
as vou 're about to be caxiea as. Hill They're, 

^IkHn of f icial aPr4^--^yo"^,;: to 
going to make you at this 
let out of it so what ^L^^xnJf needs to P^^ 

point is that WB all ^^^^^^i^'?^^ JSerican missing ; ^ : ; 
?ou have «xa^ bea^ Si: r^S^ou^e passed alot ofS:^,^..:; 
men from the Vietnam. War. ^^^^ topics and information v wv^ .sp;>v 

that you had about medical «xp ^ already started^ 

prisoners has been very^use^i ana^^ ^^^^ place 

several investigative measles tna^ ^^^^ to have • - * - 

outside the Unrt^ ^"^^f^^ Zl Tl^^ tell you that^,^^^^ 
received that "^formation. ^^^^^ ^^^^ to the CIA^, ^i^ - y 
having reviewed ^^^^t^ that you^v^ in what you. r^C#l^ ; 

t""^ sV^'SSxt "?iltn^ ^^^^ --'^^ ^^^^ 

J^S^y V^lK^SSJiat^Vietnam. Okay? .^^fc.^ 

like to start by asking you to read that and tell me- 
what it says. 




Bob: 




Source: 
'Bob: 
"I'Spurce:- 
; Bob: 

Source: 
■ Bob: 

Source: 
Bob: 

: Source: 



::^-I)ave: 
Bob: 



Dave: 

Bob: 
Gary: 

Dave: 
Source: 

Bob: 
Source: 

Bob: 



-Thos^^^iir^;-1&r^words- when, you were debri^ed by the CIA. 
J^Selp^^e' s, the. question ..oomes^ri ^^'^ PJ|^^^fe.. 

'-■Ii^::like4t<x2!get - the. . : - 

We can arrange that. -. - 

o;%hese5^are-;your words. ' '-^J'^ ; .:riv:^-< 

" iTiik^'^^s^^ the tape. . '' ^^ vjv^^^ ^''-'^V-; v^^^V'^-^v;.!^ 

get to hear this, assuming this is. correct. ._ . -^-^.^ . _ 

" Becausl-'ifybu- 'take/ one -^sentenc^^ 





.^^^^^^.^^^^ ..^^^^^^^^^ we/veXli^teried to «ie tapes^^ 
so.-r'-m.convinced that this is accurate. ..... ^ - ''-^^^9^ 



X want to see 



■.. What: was^the' word they used for prisoners?./' is. „ that it^^^^^^^g, 
"■'can'T^'ask- the question in... English? ^-■-/''^■^i^^mi^^'^'-^ 

I/m not sure. ^ ' ^- 

The answer was given in pSHb so I assume d when you . ; 
2lr±etBd\lth the CIA, talked in fB^i mostly, xs: ^ 
that correct? ;■ ' ^ ^ri^-^.r v 

..Were.you: debriefed, in{4HHpi - -^'4^ -J 

Yea it-was always in country and. as r saw some otherr;^^^^ - , 
stuff oh it was in Belgrade and that, it was absolutely. 
disaster; so I like to. see. 



We'll make sure that happens. 



And it was just one thing when I come to them about., ^^.^ 
Vietnam. 

This is what I would call an open-ended question, it 
introduces a topic and gives you the opportunity to 
respond tn anyway that you would choose to respond.^ And. 




source : 
Bob: 



Source: 

Bob: 
Source : 



Bob: 
Source: 



Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 



,,Ko4. T would call a rather broad blanket 
J^V-r ^''at yV°dWn't have any Knowledge about 
American prisoners 

I would like to speak .. 
so how do we get fron «^e^^^^^^ 

ir^o'^V'Z'S^r^^T^^ -i^^ th.u C.e=hosIova.ia to 
the soviet onion. How do we get there. 

l :talk to yo^^^^^^ I told them 1 come to CIA 25 years 

acfo which. • - • • • 

Where does your knowledge come from on that point? 

. '"\c n T tjj*«s Chief of Staff for Ministry of 
Look first of ^^^J.^'.^^y^^^'-^^J^yt^ing that goes to 

all the "^^^.^^^"^ Defense Counselor and very very good 
t^^'°^r.!L^fs.?'i^^f^^^. The Defense Counselor you 

Ti^heirdeifsifn mtntng' bc^y.in the military intelligence 
and counter intelligence things ^ 

X. ♦-ho of colleae of the Minister in 

I was which was the ten 

™i!?ta?v people? 1 was member of the leader of 
highest J»>^^^^^,^y^P®?PtJ' and I was member of 

J^^sidTng^Pparant^'^llT'mnK I help you information 
find these bodies. 

But you spoke. . 

the first Vietnamese del^at^^^^^^^ ^^e^ ^ 

olflSen. I vas present at all meetings he had with 
them 

With the Vietnamese. 
With the Vietnamese. 
How many meetings were there? 




■■'•W. 





They were inl 
When was that? 



1st time, one week. 
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w K^>-i-Tv after the war started maybe 
ilsr- *6f f waKhTdcn't Know, naybe 60's. 

oo you iKnciw What those meetings were fo.7 what was the 
purpose? 

well rSli-e they p.^ahly a>av^r^^^ 
soviet union and uh he ask super sup 
make friends let me see 
HOW many such trips do you recall? 

From Vietnam? 




.. .. .M- 



Delegations from Vietnam? 

'^^ ««« Recause vou have planning for five 

Every Y^^^ .^^^^^/JSe; always comt here ask what they want 
years running so they^always c ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^U\tt^rW:%re^^^^^^^^^ 
negotiate with U.S. 

were you present at any of those meeting? 
Sure. 

And did you see the wri^en summaries of what was^ 
discussed at those meetings? % 

Yes, because I Russian. 

in those meetings, what discussions were there about 
American prisoners? 

well first you Know c^^^^^^^ th^ we- Vi^etnaj^se itjas^-t 
so easy like wig^oreans Koreans^^^^ ^ 

what national a^MiJ^*^ ^ sl^ they simply 

difficult because ^^^^^^Jji^fwithout any help which, 
want to show they are thejinn ^ ^^^^ to be. 

Koreans didn't. YOU J- J^^" ^ Russians try to squeeze 
very friend to poor , ^I"^^^^^ you know you have uh- 

them because losing lots "ttJ'^J^^^J^^gg^ and 
for example maybe I lUSt ^ay example, a^^^ 
that spare bvmchJrom^Roj^^^^^^^ 

coordinate you have that ^o^xeage ^^^^ 
spend funds ^i^h s<jttewhere else or not^^^ 
so a Russian pushed ^hem to t^T to sque ^^^^^ 
course all --^J^^^^l^f^Jz^^^i^ to more negotiate 
uh later ^"^^ two S^rts because they didn't want 

with Americans J^J^^^L to do it so it was un you know 
^e^erTy-" ir^ysW°wtU\ou discuss with, them. 



.1.1 -^.'V'l %^(.vv■t "--l ■ -V 
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the historicar records Of 

discussion about American Prisoners. ^. 

Uh, at - least' 2, 3 times. 

And what was that discussion about? 

^•^-4- nf all Soviets and uh 
well the discussion was ^ ^^^^ ^^ich they would like 
Czechs others they have ^^^^^^f ^^J" ''^'^ere interrogated 
to ask the P^y-^ll^Z "Jecond, it was uh discussion 
understand or ^" ^^^^J/.f® because Soviets know that 
condition what does ^his because |o ^^^^ied it : 

conditions are not very ^^S'^^^J'^^V^^^ Soviets didn't 
could be some int^^^^^^^^^^. ^r^ discussion with the 
want to be sc^l-ed don'"^now%he others about 

Soldiers. 

YOU saw discussion with Soviets but you don't Know about 
Czech. 

^ • icA^^nii^ I don't know the others I 
No, I say Soviets ^ >. 

don't know the ... 

4- , in«MB»that you attended and you 
^ofe '^^^IbrSi^ca^^ds Jr, you recall that 
Soviets were there too? 
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No- 

u ..H^t is how do you come by your knowledge that 
tS;t"?opTc^s d?s«ssl^ ^ith the Soviets with regard to 
the Vietnam War. 

Because Soviets told us «|«t totaXK^^^ ^^^^ 

-^eftt^nf b=:c°au^sr'you'«^ - 

SsSeU-°:n^*?e??i^"yor.i\"^^^^^^^ - 
record. 

*.u^ coviets were you there when the Soviets 
SStser thts? orTer^ for 4 interrogation or for. 
StIISision with the Vietnamese? 
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I was where 
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iv^^r^rr <=nunds to me as though there was 
What you're descrxbxng sound^ Soviets %ave their 

a P^«"'t^^^"*3„„^J-t'i t'i.e- dialogue with the Vietnamese was 
instructions on how tne axaxoyu« 

to go . 

Xt is-I«ays even i. it is -der t^^.ee.in^^^^^ 
Sll"^: r^A.^^^i^\o. MOD or supreme c.»„ander. 
o? certain country do this, this, thxs. 

w .,K„ fhat Soviet General was that gave you 
?Sor i^S^io- or^o5°?rdeal «ith the Vietnamese? 

sure, it was General Kuchev 
General Kuchev 
General Kuchev, Kuchev 
How do you Spell that- 
K U I think and C H E V, Alexander. 
Like Kruchev with no R- 
Yea, okay, Alexander Kuchev. 




w ,,ae Vnowledaeable then 'about 

So, he was Hi<= as closelv as you can 

medical aspects of American Prisoners. 

n i nrr <!ome of the best research which 
They want to caij^ thing some o ^^^^ 

based on ????? ^''^'^i.^^^Jcords they start in Korea test 
V^.'IA^ S;rso\'nd*"4Iy to ^11 some of this test 
research of course. 

And where was the(PM|role for being there? 

^Mft has very good research to share I told it the 
Thef^» has very central Military Hospital, 

other guys already before^t^^^ Institute, they went in 

tt"" "^""^oilv to li^^^ participate 
there mostly to '^^J t^'r'' so^HBtvery much annoyed 

"l"^-^i'oultu«'"tte best brothers and they always trust 
Russian culture "J j^ody else so in man y many cases 
^SlftSirdWn't'gS SSJeboSy else they get;«^. This 
can be proved for many things. 
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. r. roneral said that the Russian^ the 

SO this R^^^^^^^^^^fj;^^ a similar program 

Soviets, were interested xn -^^j^^ help durxng the 

tO: what ; they had xrt place wirn 
■Koreani:War-' . " 

Yea, that program was not as.-.- ir- 
Tell iec^ about the program- 

well how was it supposed to woric in Vietnam? 
Mostly thrju Vietnamese. 

And Who was cooperating on the Vietnamese side? 

♦-Vi.a r^i^i^icials of Vietnam? 
You mean the otxici<ix=> 

Yes- 

What institutes 

I don't remember. 

„»u see written reports like you did tn Korea on this 
aiUed vlit^amese experimentation program. 

Sure.- 

And when did you see those? 

it was not separated report. Things which. 
Every year xf it ^^^^'fl^^%j,^j.s,t&d to Defense Counsel, 
was most important 9° ^J^^t e^^ year the MOD and. 

If it was. not uh most ^IBBI^ KGB to 

Minister -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ record 
supervise. /^^^^^ ^^''^LPfSnSs whi^^ Counsel gxve.^ 

p^eSent to^ defens^e plan which I prepared. 

Sure. 







♦n ^^«miss next year but whatever Minister 
SSsf fo tind" to DeielSI °r anyb^y else and up. 

W?! then Se must protect ot every aspect 



so it's a yearly report. 



Every six months and every year and if it was important 
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origin it: was sent by report I don't know 

Amerxcan. ^^^^l^f^^^'^^J^^^^^^ started to be listed 

say? 

Every year 

When did the. program start? 

YOU have a real good time to think what happened every 
year, thirty years ago 

Summarize in general 

everybody a^/^^y^ "®2^iLted to discuss. Ask me what 
t^t,ir.o'^llr:\,T n^^y ti^^ - about that as 
years ago when I came in here- 

We did ask you • 

Show me the tapes, I like to see it- 
We ^11- arrange that 
Yea 

When did the program start, from your recollection? 
Pardon? 

When did the program of drug testing in Vietnan start, 

lZ^'J^7n.'lS%tJr,.'f^^^. -St give .e your 
best estimate ♦ 

It started immedidately when they have American 
prisoners . 

Okay when was that, was it many years before you left 
^makmS^^ Was it close to before you left- 
No, it was not until about 66 or because before 
Before ^66 



. .■f,'\=,;i^'wv'.V-.".-. • 
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Long time before, short time 

„ T/H like to sav probably 66, 67, um I'm 
^Jis^t'tL^SSy^bo^ th^^^^^^^^ 

Early on . and ^do ^^-e jom^^^^^^^ "4\t tou^'^J 

tested subjects. When was the fxr^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

such a report on ^^^f^J^^^^^^'^^o^ many PW's did they 
numbers of people comxng bacK, now many 

test? 

In Vietnam? 
Yes 

Well I tell you this this is uh. . . . • 

would they not have reported how many number that they 
had tested in a year. 

Maybe 

Oh 

Because Bost this uh this ^^^^^-Utt^^'^^^.TUlt^^^ll 
S;crerC5tL?r^av°e^^'^^,Sor:o%erat^ in Vietnam. 

I understand that, yea- 





But how many every year. 

I vould thinK Va=S;r'we°"„red:d'to L%°?"?hisTan; 

rei^i2\rs7-,~"« 

you don't remember numbers like that. 

YOU cannot have number of PfoPl^ ''«<==^"r 
iSS many prisoners you would have, no? 

once you have a baseline then you know you have so many 

Tou'Le :St i^'Xir 

SnHt diffiJiot b™ause V <ion't know how many you 
have. 

so vou have no memory of any numbers on the report of how 
many were tested rather than how many were tested. 

Because it is different question, but how many they^ want 
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test is 

Okay, try try either one. 

X can uh say .aybe when uh you-r^,,-,Tis waT^^^^ 
I think 19?? I can ^ay, lets put ir ^^^i^^^ is^m 
that I saw was 1967 whxch^is ^h^^^^^f f our difference 
I can forty f^ve least Czec^ ^^^^ different 

tacfas:^ .^t - -° 

For each drug or for the total program. 
NO for I don't know if they tested two drugs on same 
person. 

Okay 

4^ riT-ua was tested I think 

But what they said thxs drxig wa ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

approximately it was 222 or 2iu 

approximately. . • 

YOU think that was the size of the program 
Yea . 

^ 4->,,<- i-ime when you were looking at these 
^SpoT^s lid'^e cffnesfhavl any role in Is the 

towlly a Russian,*^ program? 

least the Chinese -----°^XLT:o^:^^'^---''^r 
with the Soviets because as you l^""" Soviets uh 

problems but what Vietnamese didn't let 

rd?irviettn'!^"'Ho?rch"ry'dia and what they did 
over there I don't know. 

DO you have any idea in Vietnam where these drug 
experiments were carried out. 

In Vietnam? 

Yes. and uh did the reports... 

our delegation was that the highest delegation in 1967 
which was uh 





:-;L.4r;!-,'^;."s'-/. 



Thed»BBi»<iel®9^^^*=*'^ Vietnam. 

*~ ' . M4r.i«<-*.T- ^•^^■li wds there, geomain 
Right, premiere /^^^^^ ^-JSeraSsSab^A^^ ^ and they 
Trief ?o^u»?t^a^U=r^^^^ very 
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• J 1 «i*-h them because every thing 
difficult to begxn deal with them They refused but 

that they feel you "^-^^L oo^^ back I don't think 

these tests ... 
„na. d. you K„o« Of who were those do.,s. How wouJ^- 
these drugs be administered 

How would they 

HOW were they given, by shots, 
I don't know 
DO you know the names of the drugs 

LrtV^^.?^n\or«.r^!"^^^^^^ 

control the mind 
These are soviet drugs 

gM^^MMM^^also but you see they don't 
mlnd^ltering dru^^. This is why they got the 
records from the soviet union. ^ 

sources , 



Source: 




Who provided the drugs to the Vietnamese 
Soviet sources 

To ship in drugs?? 
Uh um 

I think both but mostly Soviets 

4.^ 4-h«+- vou saw, what did the reports talk 
From the reports thayou saw, ^^^^^^^ ^^p^ ^^any 

to in terms of how. There wet ^ ground site, 

places, in Y^^^'J'^ir^^^J^^J?^^^ 

the field site ^ J^^^^^^^J^^now Ibout how the program was 
this program. "^^^^^J.^l^^^^^ What kind of 

run, where was it physicaiiy 
details do you have? 
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everything was through 

of Health for Vietnam. If ^^f^^^^J^hich again I of 
there I' don't ^^"^^'•/.^"^^^^fwhen Premier Lenard come 
causing the record of ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ They didn't let 
back and -^^^ ^J^^.^^l^i Suf S^y let Chinese goM:o 
Russians go t*^?^®. ^Fjfff^nd if Soviets find out tttey 

The l^.t ti„e you saw -J-^°'=^\^lt^^:^lt''^lS^k to 
was in 1967 on this Pf^^™„^f*hu^ed perhaps 200 * - 
experimental design of ^/J'^^t.^^^J'^^^ by bo«i the 

|:^Ie$^'rnrfhel5i&ifnS'-?-Iiv administered to 
the prisoners by Whom 

i??.:reSt-or 

^htf^TsU\c!oM£?^^^^^^^^ 

the Vietnamese don't have sucn a goo« 
doctor 

The last time you saw the report, a report, every six 
months, was 1967 

Correct. 

HiH those report have to say, or what 
Ah, what ^^^^^^^^^^f^o^^hSve about American prisoners 
other knowledge do you "^^J ^ ^ ^o respond 

^ ""^ a^?™ rlSe^berany other 

yon'can r— ,f Mercian 
prisoners in Vietnam, in- other places 

Ah, anything 

Anything and everything that you can remember dealing 
with American prisoners 

^ n r-ecords cover the interrogation what 
^Sf lefrned f'^^/a^^^an^prisoners they interrogate 

Tell me again who, who prepared these .reports 
From where 

S^t-tSi/aSo^rthfU^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prepared those reports 
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The ..cord, w ere from.vletnage se but injif„"-j- ^t* 

uh like which j^^g advisethose were 

Vietnam you >°ts of Russxans^^ ^ 

the only advisers Yo^.^^"^^,°h"s to Vietnamese that 
assume they soinehow gxve _^estxons^^^^ ^.^^ 
is their interest uh but the xn^^^ ^^^^ 
they interrogated the American soiax comments 

;:m\\^^r3u;t\°sV^^nam, how they got it 

okay 

What kind of questions were there, do you remember 
well they ask ^ro^/i^J^;^ S^i^Tpe^ftf 

fit SirkuffT?^^^^^ - 

but ah they ask f J° ^^JJ^^J^JJ S^t^lso fncSmation but 
ah not just about the ^^^^^^^ prisoners have some 

in connection home you know yo^^^ ^ 

knowledge of ask quist ions so it was all 

sorry or whatever, so they ^^k qu ^ ^^^^^ 

very. large --"^ ?^^f ^Hccepf tSf 

the important thxngs ac^«| wartime uh regular 

interrogatxon ^^^^ senority because they already 

questions to worry disloyal they are 

intelligence ^^out the mxnorxty f J^/^^^t of 
and all these thxngs ^^^"J^^^^^re were' questions about 
associate from and ?°"^^^,^^tioM they always 

drugs they were <I^^f %^°"^„^^^be^^^^^^^^^ soldiers, 
seperate how drugs l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y^t^^y have it was 
they were reports xn the repor ^^^^^ ^Y^ soldiers, 
same Ixke inquxre ^^^J; back when the 

American soldiers «!f^^/"°^''5Sted war prisoners and 
Chinese step xn so li^J^^^^i^^n tLy perform autopsies 
Tf '^Hefd^-Si--^^^^^ wS^t ?hey find out 

00 you.remember how xaany^^^^^ SSafyorare'saytng is 
Sat'^lhfsovIetrpSrtici^Sted in those autopsies 

1 think so, yea 

manv there would have been in the 
ill^ll yorsruntU^ouTeft in 67 or the last report 
you saw in 67 

HO, didn't because -^i"?"?* ^'Sl? TZoZ'lll these 
speoiaXities , h|rd spec.aUtxes^but^I to^^ 

5nu=ra'th!nr"-nhe guys who checked the heart 
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Sean to say 67 or «*J^^ereMir January 67 I think 
so that would be 120 

Ana uh they were, I. approximately something about the 
brain/ research 
These are big numbers here 

They are 

And uh the overall experi-ental design 
But they also had reports about Vietnam soldiers there 
they compared it 

So this was 

66 

vet the reports that you ^erf Ldergoing ,, 

^rillSirontHof sinile^rogation reports in | 

general 

Pardon me 

questions you saw interrogation r^port,^^^^ they 

l^e^l^t^atlon re^o'rlj ?hat ^ou saw or did 
^Me other interrogation reports 

YOU know it is What I said in the beginning, 
1 didn't understand yon -X..rl.y. ^^-^^^^^'Zm 

The interrogation 
uh uh 

°g?rnStreS^-Xa\rthr'Ungs, and special part was 
drug testing 
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so you are saying that^lX ^^^.i^^-nh^^^wsyTu'^ 
S^^HeeTny^i^t^r^a^ltnTe^rL of people wno were 
not drug- tested 

prisoner 

^ J i«4- mo esee if I have this right. 
What XI understood,^ ^f^^^ ™ referring to that we are 
that~the reports that you are ^^^^^^^^^^""^^^^ this 

""^'r!«eS?atiorprogr^^^^ -d not other 

;SSsrwe?e^ta?kinra^^^ the .nedical experxxaents 

Medical, not drugs, yes you ^^-^J^ ^/^^pU^^^^^ 
know if they tested l^^s say for meax y ^^^^ 

^^^^^^ ^irt'Ki^you KnoS again 
somebody tell me 

•.P T nut a couple of more things together 
^^^^^^•iLllv I think you said that reports of the 

rnferr^gftloJ^^^^^^^^^ 

Stre^tr v^^^^^^^^ interrogation 

-^ifns^efau^^^^^^^ ^ 
Russians, and they give 

so the questions came from the ^^^ji^"^' ^° 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prepared by the vientnamese 

well we certain amount from the Soviets 

Alright, okay, the Vietnamese gave them to the Soviets- 

and you saw them. 

Right 

so that was one channel of .1^^^^^^^^ o£^: 
drug experiments. 

X have to telX V"" f -,«5-,ru|°eScrSL^ei;jfs 
Sca^fe^^hly al^n-if t?Jit^=^'Uxy the Vietnamese so 
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collected their own information , y„„ 

you sometimes they saxa ^"-^^^ . 
not prove it was american like thxs 

Was thisKGB or GRU ^ 

I think both 

4- *-he Russian summaries that you saw 

^S^rr^^rrViryrtef^o^^erent s_^^^^^ one . 
KGB summary and one a GRU summary 

NO, they give us always one 

so that summary included ^o'^Se 
information t.at c-ej^^^^^^^^ , 

n^us SS ^ddltloLl assessment done by the Sovxet 
?i?llUgence services as to the accuracy and 

T i-hink thev nobody told me whatever services 
Yes, I ^*^^"^^^^%At I always assumed they were both 
were over there but i ^J-way^ involved and 

over there because as you see tne j^i>d ^ 
the GRU involved 

What I was trying to reaard fo'the'Int:rro9a?lo'n 

ll^.^s '':^^'L^rsh\fn^efrTr^\°a^{J about .elical 
ISerllin? results - seperate reports 

For the 

separate from the interrogation results or what it in 
the same document 

About the drugs, 

experiments and the autopsies 

well in the records six months, and one year, it was 
always also all combined with drugs 

All combined in one report 
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Yea, seperate 
The interrogate, but 

•^>.<^^ 5*nri so because the drug 
in the details, """f^' P^'! telause you know" • 
experiments J^l^^^dScSSenS £ro« state, 

iSo ™lua?Vconducted the autopsxes 

In Vietnam 
uh uh 

^ «„mH^T- one but I think soviet 
For sure Vietnamese was number one du 

participates 

-far as X Know X neve -^^^ ll.lf^t^l.r...., 
lilTlTlil^s^'lnT^l-^ they never let us xn 

Trying to Put a few things -get^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
roughtly 220 total peoplejn^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
knew of as of the ^^st time y for the autopsies 

If you add up ^J't.^ll Cld tell you that everybody 
for the various times J°"r\iied died, sixty were 
that was in the P^^f^^^^J^^ir i?aint 120 on their 
given brain autopsies ^^ijS ^o^^^^ ^^^^^ internal 

rrSnl so%larwo'uri ?^S^me\hat everybody died 

What I told you, X don;t ^-w^j^^^^^^^^ 

organs, and I don't Ji"^^;,?'^^ if they were the same 

telted 44 for he^rt, I don gays^ we test or we. 

soldiers, you know what I mean, i^ y 

analyze 

so the sa»e autopsy could have been on three or four 

people 

That I don't know 

°--t^?hr«LT:rarisra^-^^^^^^ 

report that were summ american prisoners 

their ability to taiK. wj-u ..^^ 
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YOU mean like this 
YOU know like we are talking now 

YOU mean KGB and GRU by themselves, uh I can ,ust tell 
you I didn't see any record ^ 

Didnft mention it.. 

soviet int«vention I can lust .ay general 

Kuschev, he -.ever left this ^°°|2g^i^a„ i „ean 
limited possibility because the \ to 

rf"«rthrp"eleil S^Lerican officers 

1 *. «=4<- in on the interviews and 

The Vietnamese let them sit in on w 

ask questions 

I thinK how it goes if ^^-^-^^^^t:^ tHet 
tX-^^t:^^^^ J.e ^estions 

Typical debriefing 
Yea 

4- 4-v.« A\A thev test american blacks 
Are you aware that the, did rney 
or other populations of the pws 

Ah the. black were special interest 

bJalS'lSS hrwt'he%orKK; it vifs to see the black 
telSng^tSlnk it was black testing no no 

Drug testing only or drug testing and interrogation 

atieasi: some ^J^a #i4r?n^i- have same effect lajce v^s^^l^ r 

» frel .eo^iS -V "V^^^^ite 
inteUigent developm^-tj^^^^^ 

people and^they are is physical condition of the 
. SS^Stn-^-ntri'sU: ^leLLe they develop»ent^is 
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What conclusions ^^^^^^^^ r^arn? "^^at 
population that- was tested. What aia y 

•was ■ learned?: ■ .; ■ si--- --- . ■ - •.•" • •t; 

, „„^«. *-he development of the drug^ 
well; the conclusion was^^the^^ P ^^^h less 

in case of v the war that bl^K be much less 

agressive or how do you s^Y^^^^^thire was there would 
enthusiastic maybe 1^1^.%^ ^lll^lTly ^he propaganda 

-^S^?rtS5y^Sl"^^ i 
SSeS^or example some oh god. at was 

" , • 4-v,a+- 3T-e beinq drawn how large a 
These conclusions that ^re being remember how 

subjectrpopulation^did^they^have^ 

many do You^remeber the number or ^ff i^ers, they 
rn'bfaSLTo^^- remember the number or 

portions 

They mentioned how many persons were white, asian, 
black 

„e don't need the exact I just want a feel for nunbers 
that you recall 

Upper class, so forth 
Blacks - 

^™^ni- about vou would like to check 
I heard you say a comment .aDoux: yuvx 

your notes - 
Yea 





DO you have notes on this subject sir 



4.^^ T m^^an vou know When the CIA 
Yea, I have «o*^^^ ^^te down because it was. 
interrogate me^ go to the ???? nobody .^^m&, 

the same like these things you jo ro „exf. day »^ 

will tell you what ^^f^ ^^"^,^^^^1 w^pons or nucleair 
and then tjey ask yo^^^^^^ 

weapons o^^then tne guy y chemical weapons of.. 

general and he doesn t know aoou 

lourse I know ^^^f ^. ^^fj^^f gcSntist t^ tell them you 
forth but I f ^^f .^^f if List ?hese drugs I know how 
iLy^lrfuSedr? know hTw^hey analyze it and so forth 
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II I^Sn s^"%rh;„e"fn evening naKe see notes 

^ 4.v.^«rT<r t-hat we discuss for example with 

L^^^Tn't^r^rwhen "ooK n.e for for I don't know 

them in the car wnen "'"f ,^ tt\em to about soviet 

I can tell you ^''^^P^t^^^^t^^ tS^TnoLdy never ask 
strategy P^<'''-^!^^^^^';^J^^e7l^'t tell us - okay 
?rrtSS%ou'Ld7ou /on'tUk -e then you're not 
interesltd! no I sLuld go and say please ask «e 

What was the -d «s"lt of^| ^'ch^/elf treS e'ctl^^ 
ylu^'J'^^Vf partioSlS drug th.t was the result 
Of all this experimentation 

well all of them were effective different ways - 

one^/f "^^^ out as 

a success in particular 

I think the drugs, from what I am thinking, which 
affected the mind was very effective 



Da you recall the name of that drug 

This is what I am thinking at least what they said 
This jl[l*M^^^»^'\did not state very much on these 
because^«^^^J^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^hink also the 

drSfwhLi m^kl y'o'^Ulf ifzW you kndow so 7777 drugs 
drug whicn maKe y command center and 

cent?aUstirbufwhe^^^^ comes to names I will find out 
i;Sm my Siend from Military hospital the name of the 
drugs 

rwhre\tenW«Ji&g'^^^^^^^^ eier 
taS t^i^one aboi^ SL^JoTram - how about your 
boss ^ di^Su ever talk with boss on the Defense 
council about this program 

The drug program 

uh the drug program in Vietnam - did you ever talk 
to anyone one on one ^ust as we are talking 

The drugs we talked all the time in defense council 
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T *-oii vou what was fantastic in defense council 
wa^wLn yiu^'SLf break because the meetings were 
always r don't know around fifteen P^^^^?^;. 

t:aJ.Kea aoouu wi* «4rii<si-^T- to dinner vovi discuss 

^aafn'tSesf IhlngrSe^M^iS?!^^^^ you ?he Minister 

It was better than what I heard at the offical 

Sir- ?^woi^^e^^a^ i^"^ - 

well let me come at this a different way when Nick 
talked wi?h you previously about the Korean program you 
lllTthlVto provide him with a list of names of 
Soc?ors';nd"o?her people who -uld pr^de more 
Y«.p«v^=,<-^nn - both russian names and .fl^^** names j. 
Sin^we need tSe same kind of list of other People 
ll^Z%2n talk to Who would have J-wledge abou^^^^^ 

Vietnamese drug program. I ^Ji^lf ,^S^\^f ^ to 
we want to get at here who should we talk to 

^4- an the very good knowledge about the 
^^eametnL mik^havn^^^^^ to continue on 

w?th thiS experiment so he I think xs very 
knowledgeable guy about these thxngs 

Have you talked with him at all 
Pardon me 

Have you talked with him through the years since you've 
been back 

(Sigh) how many times how many times we were drun3s_ 
together how many times a year was he in^OBai^ 

That that's when you were still in 
That's true 

Since you've been in the United States have you talked 
to him 



^■■^■"i^s^^/t - 
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X didn't talK to anybody I ^if ™t to bring^no 
troubles and I'm tryxng to - I already^ ^^^^ 
friends and trying ^^^^^^^^f interrogation of that 

involved and I go^^^^^^ Sove I 'S right okay I already 
find some documents to prove 1 m rxy ^ . . 

start the process 



Who else besides Gen J 




Well uh 
For Vietnam 

i« <-fturse numbers of different 
There are «^any people .^n like work or not 

countries who I don t know wno^^^^^^ ^ don' ;t know 

I ^.n^f, know of ^^^^ Yim " " ^^^^"^"^ ^^"^^'^ 

who IS that tnere v^^^ 
that is he is the rxght 

Who is this 

-I v,o was the Premier Minister before 
gg||HH^HV^,he was ^^e rrti , know but he worked 
If he will talk to somebody. .! don t^k^^^ 

general staf f ^^■■■■^^^■^ 

villager of the ????? 

Who was that 

■MM! I i^MM he was chief of the general 
'^•^■f^^^^^" ^„ mo V,*.cause I don't know how much 
-staff. Of course to me bj^^^^^ ^ also plead guilty 

S^sf wS?^-^^^^^^^ kno^ l^rwoiksi^or 

citizens heo^e of th^em ev^^^ 

the kgb not^™«|o"J^ " 4 « "rea called to 

but he was f ^^^»P^^, be^^^^ about some 

Vietnam I think what ^^^}-J\^^^^^J^J^ tiie top bosses 

; ihlm^re" tougrco^^^^^ sure if I go meet 

all of them ^^^^ lij^e to do with some 

some of them which I „i^thev will be able to talk 

financial help or f^PP^^^^^^^^Jf^nS I don't know what 
to me and maybe Jrxng some documents I a ^^^^^ ^ 

they <^-^-°y^^,^^^^e c^n go where we can find it and it 
information where ^® ^ , ^o I'm not very 

will be beft things_ but about doctors 

..^^.,^A.^^^n. about that I m thinking ^^^^ 

for example but i t^^^^^fTTfitold him I will be 

^"i""?-" C ert^Ssl o^e? even in the United 

defective now we "crus^- c<av-.* 
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^ J K« .^r»r«'i- come to the department of 

States . .and he won - , . ^arv hospital which each 

laentalrology in central control the mind not 

day they P-^^i^tPJ^^/^hS h--^^ things they 

just, on y°^^ ^^^^^^ij^^ thev tested all these things so 

^7^^ SlJs'^^e^SSS^Ie«U^ Lv how ^ 
you never know who with 

could we:aslc that, after «^is inte^^^^^^^ 

some time and come up with er you were x^^^y^D ^^^^^ 

the responsibility to cry _.,^tarv and your defense 

be talked to both ^^^t^^^^^^^'^.^'-^eports and the medical 
council who would have seen the reports ^ ^^^^^ 

people who might have been ^vo^ ^^^^ 
on Vietnam now ^'"^ ^skijig l^at ^ ^^^^ 

do is to take some ^^^^.'^^y^l^^^o tl^^.t we can initiate 
with a list of names and txtles so tn 
some investigative steps Is that oKay 

Uh one of the things another topic that you mentioned 

. 1^ nvo f-n if if will be possible to discuss 

Uh sir I would like to if it JJ;^^^^ oration 
these things also also withpBP^^^7<=°°P 

sure yea do your work together on that - that's fine 

. T f^^nrf out these days everything started in October 
AS I find tnese uay ^ go on and congress and 

when I send the l^^^^f^^J^^thinas I don't know how many 
because we discussed J-i'l^^^ i^^^ let me have lunch 

times with hixa none J^^^iiy^^^^ink cause and as I 
over and fpend all my • • • - • ° ^^^^ nothing and 

see this f y nob^y a^l^J'^^^"^^^^^ hh?7 and as I see 
I see until ?....• IS ^^^^ 

it now every thing f^, ^° j ^ould like to do the 
what I said what I didn t say i wou . ^ 

????? okay I f^" ^Jf^^^^^fg^^^^^^ it has been 

posit 6 the old I'm not ten 

forty y?ars ago and I'm sixty ^^^^^^^^ ^.^^ ^ 

years <>^lf J^^^.^^t ^Te |an d^ what is still there 

:S^t%lple youtn^^^^^ to prove they did it then a 
positive act 
I understand, understand 

X aon't want to -axe a y.^y ^^^^l^^^^^^r^lo^^ss 
IJS^^rLHo To'^Vll^ Made because the congress 
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ask them to: make troubles to anybody 
The congress has., n<.thing to^^^^^^^ 

important thing ^-s that at ^^is poin^ y . ^ ^^^ 

ba asking you the same questions. 

I cannot' believe the cia^does^ _Jau>w«^ 
^he- in Korea fo^ple I can.^^^^^ the 

SSspiili ?-?^ioSS°;ou Kno/for twenty years 

information that you '^^J \ and russ ia . 

prisoners from vietnam^to«BI ^^j^^ing with a lot of 

rest^»".riiursiS.i:^v - vo2 

we can talk about It 

-c- 4- «*f all when I was again you ask me if it 
well then first of g^oup i can not tell 

was twenty or twenty-two in one <3ro P minister 

know If also through East Germany 

countries I think maybe |lso soviet know there 

„TsTelir;opie|rity^,J^^^^^^^^^ 

S!«^s""tS:y tri^. trc«;«ay to sovie^ with 
important operations and^stop ^Jto,—^ 

also somewhere elsej <J°"J„^^°^„^'', \„ j „as in charge 
^aMrt?.fs=inU^^^^ 

through the villa or ^^^^^f^J.^^^^ess so I remember a 
Lrt^lsTen«lJ~""ntel\\gence and contractors 
they were in charge 
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\Tr fh%hirh^'se"rii^f:rgr^u^t"Ss ?K 

miny ?ooms they need how many people there are so it is 
what I assume 
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so it/,s a room count that you remember 
Yea 

The counter intell 

I never go to the soldiers 

Did you ever see them 

«aybe good for ^^ese people who ^xd xt are ^^^^^ 

you I think I call last week P ^^^^ telephone 

??????? like the rem ^^^J^^f . ^^^T for them cause if 

of the receipts cause he signed for T^n country 

anything to do -'-^j^^.J^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ the uh 

boy if these people f^^^^ food and 

:ifrytSrng t^y cjf ahojt uh .^^^^^ -m^- 

rnreirirert^nd"a^\\^r%\T^^^^^^^^ Soviet Union 

HOW many days would they have been in l%i«^f formally 

just approximately one week five days only 

so they would have been in contact with the counter 

?nt2?''guys, plus medical personnel 

or gru special medical personnel people who were 

attached 

Attached to which facility 

Special clearance 

What what medical facility do 

The central military hospital 

Okay 

There the people who had the drugs also 




.... .. ^^„jyr...^ 



you you do you reme^er actually seeing these Muerican . . 
prisoners yourself 

Sure 

Everytime 
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Uh I can not say everytime 



HOW .any ei.es do you «.e„ber. not^^^ ^o.^S^^^^^ 

rrSsrp-L^or/s s«K^ti?ou,uL«--!'- - .. 

Russia . jsrr 

Uh I would say three four times 
In groups of how many 
20-22 

And they stayed for about a week each time 
Yes 

Anything else besides medical checks done at the central 
military hospital 

NO the Soviets did everything like interrogating or 
something we didn't do 

HOW often did that happen how , when one group, came how 
long before another group came 

Uh I would say one time I think it was like three months 
period but I lould say six months period 



through 
Uh you mean the last 
The last time you saw them 
Last time I would say 67 
Okay 

The spring 

«ould you say the three or four groups then went through 
there 65-67 

yes 

Is that reasonable 
Yea 
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^ =.cc=or-iated with these individuals 
""■^^ 'IS- nSes S do ^ou reme-ber what kind 
"on:«?"re th^y °«ere they officers were they blaoRs 
were they enlisted 

Kia^w but I never saw the lists • 

But there was a list and the Soviets handled it 
I say I never saw the list 

Who wai: tie soviet ^^^^^^ program 

,n, r*>n«rai Kruschev but there was the they always flew 
^' S^lll n moscow these guys they were in 
Ai^M^'tS^y are generally in charge preparing 
"r. before they move- toij^H^H^Wx^'' 
gru/kgb come in and they 

But they must coordinate with you did they not come to 
you for housing 

^ I say those "ho f d «as^a.ation 
^isToS ro^rmt^y fSrSt union would come 
HOW were the do vou remember what Rind of transport was 
used to bring them, c o.^"^— ^"^^^^ 

of ^ 




NO I don't I saw them, some of them 



Always from flights to the Soviet Union 

Airplanes 

Sure 

x^^^r^ ^rxM idea I assume when they took them 
K"^^"^v t«rtoe^ ?o HoLlw center and did whatever 
^ly SSe gStngtrdo with them Is that accurate or 

would you know 
I don't know 

DO you kn ow where the flights came from when they were 
coming to tBBHBBBHBHilBHMH^ 

YOU said there were blacks on these flights do you 
^ememSer how many American blacks were brought m 
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A . lot 



A few, many/ half 

i SiJik^in: 67 there were many blacks 

They we^e a special interest. ; you -aid bef were, 
a special interest;. 



I . - don ' t* know, i 



pol I was in the ground pool 

♦-K^m ahout4iMBB^or would you move" 
HOW would^^you move^them^ about ■■III 

them about - from the airport 

Closed buses : - 

Closed buses 

And who would be: responsible for the security 
counter Int:elligence- military ^-^l^f^j^^i^'lSI^se 
fonhi^S^'pearrnvSSeS^t^t "^S^nd military 
counter intelligence ■ >v 

Why would they move Vietnam pows from Vietnam, to 
to soviet union '/y- . :.:^C--::--' - 

And not Jusf go right to ^ 

Xt is What I to£yo" ,"^Th:'ry%?ey ntv« :ant\t- 
S^^ri" nres'"d?r^ct\f t^°so'itet Lio/and the second ; 
reason was the Checkup uh. . 

But the Soviets have good doctors too . 
Not it was not because they don't have goc^doctcrs^ it^ 
III i^tSnk since they cut ^^f^^^^^i^nl^. 
do that and in case they were sick it was xn^ 

in Moscow 




Sure . _ .. .. . 

Okay ^' 
anale I Understand that but you balance offL^ 
side the fact that now so many more people- . 
on the other side tne ra ^ breaks the security factor- * 
know in^f^HBMH^^^ 

They did it well the CIA know this was going on no it 
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first tine interrogated soMona nus Austria 
is Corclgn psychol<w looPJ^-j^^"-"^^ Union. I 

..\jEtsr.:a>x:biBmon- .. .... 




; X can tell you again I you done 

Many of - them } ^ 

with- us and 



Did y<^u ever ispeak to| 
-l^eri^ans; -^"^^ "^^^ 

Sure 



|\ about these ( W 



you Sl^ tiSd. directly you had a conversation with 

him ^ ' 
Oh; many t imes 

• in <soecific what was his estimate 

About the Americans xn specirxcw 

Mostay; in K^^^^^ 

VThich was a m^^ 
■ He 'was directly ^' in'^^charge. ; ■ 

Uhuh. '.V'- '-^-^ ■ 
There were many 

difference .^,tt ^ne name and check I remember 

before me the General ^^^^°"^ "ck market when he was 
why I don't know but dxd black^-a^ ,e discussed 

there in Korea he ° because we were 

many things f ^i^^S^.^^^SI^^^vietnam it was different^ 
friends you know ^^^^.^^i^^^^ which he had 

StSif 4?St"a so »any years liKe 

ih.korea 



, V - i^Ui ■■■■■ 



1^ 



' — • ould be ^ ^ 

c;«tif W^^t Se^Sle^seSe? tS^ef hoS"any Vple - A 



The Kgb »ust prove the soviet kgb -ust prove people were 

in:^ there. ^ ■ ; • ^-r'-V.V'-.-Vr'V • v 

SO they get the ruling on who gets 

• MOSCOW and they who and they say we 
Sle;r?hls lnra;;r?Sis%e do lot accept 
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and who 



IBimifM- would you say to your direct - 
uh uh. HOW many \^^^ ^ ^hIo nroarain 
knowledge were aware of thxs program 

The Vf etnam program 

Hoi/i^^ ^ 

Vietnam you -«st ^^^^l^vi^I^^ no? 
talking Vietnamese weapons or f ooa or 

:,there:^ were -many- people:.-- ■ . ::r*;| 

rtfK i^^^^ onlv who would have been, aware 

But our? interest: as Pws onxy wno _ _ 

of. the pws program 

PW ,K^ : »ai? people well again it you are talking about 
S!e ?L? the drSg there are more people 



HO I aw^ talking only about pws moving through 
Oh ol^'okay how many people I would say probably 10 -J 

' u^ir^ lie with the names of these 

^^.^<^'^^'?^ . 

give us, a list of these people S ^ t^: : ^ 

Sure - 

, vl«^/-.r-Hc: keot of the movement of 
would there have been a records Kept: oi 

pows through Prague 
I don' t think so 
No written reports any where 




' . , 4.u^r-^ must be record I mean there must::, feiifis^r.^;-; 
I don't think check^ru^ but the doctors 

be some papers when ^^^^J^^^^^^^j^^V. Smith or whatevers!, 
never had really "^"^ jj^^^^^^tl has tuberculosis 

is with each oe the soiaxers 



But dii you ever read any reports that talked about this 
BU^ aia yw" ^rrm Vietnam to 



T^Tn ^^vlnr;^; irom' Vietnam to 



Eight 




would brief the defense council on next weekend when it 
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Minutes:.: ■ 

thirl^ that hipp^^ • in-^'the ^Def ense ^ Council 



lis-,,, 



■^^^ain^es^ o^th^^eeting, the re<^^^^ 

P^ver rS'iS -repo^^^ the movement of Vietnam 
pows from Vietnam to: anywhere 

itoi -^ ' ' "'Z \ - Xt 

'^5£*-^M5§;iS^ft ;™-^^^ other- than :. ' M 

O^.Ru.sla: or w hereve.. .ovement of pws 

<S!!5^B*-««* conversations 

Well:: lets- see like^ 
hospital 



(who checked them in^ 




You had conyersation with,^ 
Absolutely 

'Anybody else 
.ihl the. people that^wouidx^^^^^ 
Ytm mean -the housekeepers: , the • - ^ 
Thetuy that was'in charge of my department is differe:^ 
from the ???? department 
What- was his name 
His name was^llBi 



of ???? i";^ 

appointed him 

Did you Uer ^^1^ ab^^^ program directly with 

General. Kushchev ; 

\. -.y K<™ H4T-ectlv but I was present when 
NO I didn't talk to hxm.dxrectxy ou.^. * 

he;.talked to minister- .^^^1 
1^ to the minister about the movement of -^^^ 



^HBHoni^ he was later on Assistant \^v-^^^;^^^ 
Exactly before I defected that they 




Defense Minister 



. . ^ ,.\^r^ xJ^^ci ^l^feHHHMBtoGeneral 

The defense ^^f^^^er who was Mmm 

Kushchev who did he work ror was. ^ .^^ 
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he soviet : aiiiy 




well hJl?Sfici»W 'soviet";^ he^was gru 
soviet. gi^;;"i^^i#v^^^ 




he was there 12 years ^ only 



DO you iSiwSWh^ he was there 



■' '■}0Pfi'y :-' ■ .^e >h*.T-e wh^n I ' detected .^and he 
When??-sure he was there_ wn^^ Austria 

he was at^jail injxberxa th y ^ ^ 




he was at:, jail ^^n^d tSi then he come to:^::^^-. 

into Bermiaj^or^oge^;|ng^^^^^ ^ defected s^I^on^..*M-. 3^*: 



there ^r eleven or twelve^^ . 

■was 56 : because 1 Know " ■.. .. ■■s^c'i^.7^mys^--':- 

years when I defected ^ ■ ^ ^-f: -^^u-:: : 

• DO yoir^liiow'"'where-he/isv,today;'^^ : C2t W^=-'^-.:/.^ : ' 

AS f ar ^^Know he is.he.lives in MinsK Alexander -Kushche^-.^^^.^^ 
That wiii' he ahother ■ trip to-^Russia fo^ Colonel ; 
This is a joint effort Bob 

was there any unusual pows -i-^^^Sii^^^^^^e^ J ■ 
in your mind - were ^h^re any l^ndicapp^^ . ^ ^y, 

like that that were going through P« f 

y^woSS remember - unique people 

What liaw I did n<Dt see that - 

was there anything unusual t^^^^^^^jj" were.^^.^.^ 
being transferred in their five or six aays -»v: • 

other than the medical checkup ■^• 

That's right 

What were the results of the medical checkups 
Any of them get lost 
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7\ir^hope.-hot^ .-V;,:..;, - ' ' \ ^ 

uhha - we^ll hold you accountable I'm sure 

^ ^^r/ * T^li; 4 riv that Except ^^^^c^ 
I hope not think that excep they 

. origins I/m:^^^ 

Hv^-mendly f brl^n^^^ S^ik^ta 
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ncelithey -make-.-a T ^Xliy}^$^^^^$f^^^Z^ 

,ai£f ex«nta war 2?i A,^^ 

sovtefc^^ome^^ Vietn»u. and you 

:T2ani:<'Sorry;:^o.say ;»w^ food you i- do: -the , : /-vi^i^j^aigp^s??; 

things were you somebody txgtit or.^. .. 

HothS™»i >5 '-'^■^ """^^ 

' houises were^ ^ ; .... ' ■'':'-^r}-Jy'-i;r'\:^ ■■' - ■ :•-! 

iniat-^ddresses^^^w 
■ can 3glve lt ta you: - later . . ^n^-^.^;^ 

I know 

Vou know several specific addresses you know the houses 




as.; 




Where it... is- • ■ . v^0#f :e 

Good • ^.'^ .T-- ■ ••••• 

Giving a list of areas (could not understand what he was 
saying) mumbling 

was it outside of town, suburbs, in 

I go there all the time (list ot areas) I think one I 
house owned by president of 

St^pSreHo^ Se-^^y^VlV^n^sM^ -n 
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Source : 

bob: 
source: 



Bob: 




come back 



V 



:vietnamj;ahd,-t:hey^were ours ; ^^^^ 

So both.lcinds were 



in tiioiible Koshchev and IMOux^ 

State peers, and ^usncnev tell Vou were were C;* . 

•pl^s J^ive »e :one_»ore because^ S^'JiSrv't control us . 



1 



please give »« X^y and he, didn't contror us 

SO much liKe ^ne^yv"*^ she was very friendly ne i,^? ^- 

friendly especxally ^^j-^^ ^siber^^^^^ told • r - 

would never^^us^ he^ w^^^^^^^^ 

she speaJcgpi^inot^that wexi Russian but on the other 
word he always ^'^''^^^^rXiriii^ii ±ri Siberia because 
hand, what I ^^^""T"^^ ^^^^ ^S:^^^^ 

it is understand he was -^^JJ^""*?^^^ gov he go twenty 
..^e <guys -^..-iSer?hf^?aiSd IhSy^o^o Siberia 
; -five years and ^^^"^^^-iind aeneral to go to : work he ^ ^ 
and ask these <'ffi^fSLSt likf chief If. staff of one 
finished the war xre Berlm l^^^ he ask for '-.n^I - . ^ ' 

armyi^herb ^<^r^S,^"i^"h^^Si;' wii^ive Shd they ; \^ 
vacation to go ^° ^Se Sai^ and at the ^^^^^ r ^ 

^^iJion thTkgl/^anrS^^^ <^r"^Si~f i|ars ' 

for years you were in the war ^^^^ j was 

in jail tw«l^«.'"°^®^^,^S%i?st meeting ??? nothing 
fishing -itJl^^i-ifSSSSedT^^^^ da? but. when I was 
unusual ^e^hear it nuna cEneral how is it 

fishing with hi» I^say ^omr^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

possible in this ^;-;^i^^5;st once^*»you don't 
the country, ''so I'm just telling you 

understand I ^".^^^^^"l^e^day cLe he has you have 

ro?^M^S?e";Sl^^rs ,SI^Le^« l Sas "7. I a» 
meeting him today 



„e.ve talked ?>=o«t ^ee^™^^^ ^^fi^'^^^^'th.. 
nedlcal ^^"^"^^^^^^J^ t^l Prague back to the 

'KSiUSv'^^SaV^"^" "^e^^^^^^ oo'ntinued on 
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Source: 



Bob: 



Source: 



Bob; 
Source: 



Bob: 



Source: 





' ' - ' " ' V Onion 

.. American P^isoners^once ^hey^^^^ ^ details 

- I'd like to ask two thxngs ^Ff '^^^^^^/t, ask about 
about any of those three^t^^^ ^^^.^^ „^ 

; lthatr:your^would f in^^xgnxf icant or- ^h<x i 
"^'■should'^khowr^about •""-''^-^^^ ^ -—-^-'--'.o. .i: : 



I^^hinki^nd^it IS not_I^l^ f ind^ 

name^sasek-IF r knew ^ 

bur-sc^netfting i^^^^^^^^JJi^ abo^^^ 

■mostlyitoispeak to the *^f^?2tr^tion - military healthf 

^bSaSse^irs<^4p^?et room I will go to the 
■,;centrai^i^itary 



I undSrStind you are re<^ur^ng^ f oy;^^ 

f or urther^ ^"^^^^"-^^ of those' things and' I ■ ■■mmmii.iJ - 

with you - Ilve ^^^'^.^^f'L^lg^ ^ What I am af ter :x3S . 
appreciate you rememberx^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ , 

here in your mxnd "^i" ^^^J^^^ information that you., 
times are^th^^ar^otherjp^ U.S., 

^^S.onS^^n^V?:S^ 
. ^?^??r-^^S^i?Sr things you i:hink w^ 



of those experiments^in:i^e^owx*^^—-^^--^^— -'mg^^^mMM^' 
:;a«4>a<'i<i --anv other things you tnxnK we ^^h^-f^^^J^^S^^^ 
detaxls any w*-" „^ar,'i- smart enough to ask the . r 



right questions. ;// ;:^--r c:;;, ; /• ; . ' ^ ::vu:f, r :i'|?f ty'^ 

e^'5S^rSiS'or"Sr.^?^'S!nK it Is there possi.l=r, 
also for ■ • 

Wheri ii^this - Where would we looK for those reoord^_^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

ViiiHrtot: for the defense council: 
The. budget gru o-^ , ^"^".''"f?*' "t was through budget-- 
because f or any "'.^f^j^^i^w - second things ofS ^SaSfeS 
iteij^one thxng^whi^ ^hf?eo^ "bout the meeting ofS-i* fe* . 
IS^miS! ani -Uitary leaders of the Warsaw Pact. ^ ^ . 
butragain I think ■ ^. 7 ? :.; 

of Romanians and Bulgarxans 

^ n i ^ it was discussed first of all, 

"^NL'^ICusckyhe ;fs big »outh he said things -an, 
lh!^"tKlzS;ev^ever sa\d so if he give Koreas or 
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Bob: 
Source: 

Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 
Source: 



Bob: 



4 ^ 4- ^ «= 1 n the records but if 
someone but: I don't ^J^^'^J^J'^^;^^^ ^^tnK the military 
you are talking ^^^^^^^l^^^^^i^nrwere not present of 

things not openly with Romanxans 
Private meetings perhaps 

it was question 

m,e„ was Kruschev when did Brezhnev take over 
in 64 

.4, SO l^~=hev vould^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Zl^lV:^.%^Xr^l^^^or. 64 or before 

yes 

And Brezhnev never talked 
Brezhnev never 
Closed mouth 

.ike BretchKov and B~ when th^^ w^^^^^ 
telX you s°>»fhing because they 

liquor from ^"J^f"* if h\ was not drunk i always 

drunk he opened his "o""-. J-' ' if he was nuts three 
give hin f^f hours '^-^f f ^.i^d around hin like 
SSt'o^n'th'; iSfer ha-Td next ti»e when he was drunk 
Se show him american pornographic - 

,^t ne try one -ore 9--«|„Stlion"aLuf t^th^r 

had any other P^«°«^ "f^fl^riiSStation in Vietnam , 
themes I t»f aboutthe exper ime ^ ^^^^ 

SSe^S^i^nrS PU^ f -^^-raS^erfcISs 
^^sSS: o%h«me«"^anni.e thr4e w^e had talked 
about 






source: About pws 

Bob: Ves American pows from Vietnam 
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Gary: 
Bob: 
Source: 
Bob: 
Source : 



Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 



Or Laos or 



Cambodxa 



From the war - Southeast asia war 
I just you Know I think maybe I go to lay down 
Okay then when you get with David ^ 

4-« 1 vou is ah what I learned from 
one thing I «^?^^f°^;^3^ee papers Once we discussed you 
Khrushchev no I ^^^f "^f^fy^P because the Soviets were 
know the Soviets and4^^J^y« ^^^^ 
very bad the Vietnamese didn t let ^nem y 
sending in official regxmen^^^ 

Santiago and ????? ^::fjyXarand trained specialty air 
the Americans had P^^^^^^^ ^^f^^ces not so much the 
force for the war "f^^^^^^^^^^^f pilots 
because the Europe ^^t^ \Yways the war how it was 

and ah you know the honorized aiway ^^^^ 

going how the oP«^^^i?"^^5^«^^Jhat i understand they 
Lrulhchev told ^^- fj^^jl^l ^Jj^ willing to work with 
used some of the P5,^=°"JJ\J^^° because of these were 
them and ^^op^^^t^^J^^^J-^^^ ^^^tter food and better 
the least trouble ^^^^'^^^^^^^^ exterapees of some 

life and Khrushchev ^^^Jl ^^^^^^ery good because they 
I don't know how ^^"Y the American side but if 

have analyzed oP^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^on' t l«»o« ^^^^ because of 
they were free or fined for I don t^ operated 

discussion he make fy^^^i'^^^r^y staff and I ask him how 
this too t^^^ .^°"1P I thought we just 

we have all thxs ^^iSf^rthe United States of some 
Trtsfne^s^ofTaJ iTlH Inl Tof them who cannot go 
home 

4- r r-estate what I think I heard you some 
So um you try to restaT:e wnau 

of the pilots 

I don't say pilots I don't know 

um alright, okay, some of the prisoners 

some of prisoners had cooperated them 

yea and gave them very useful information about us 

information they already used ^lll^l^^^^^^st^^^^ 

interrogated but I i^»l^"^yj^|^ operations in Vietnam 
when they analyzed the soviets^^^ P ^^^^^^ ^aybe 

row^iiMnVrSw^^xSr t^^em to analyze the 

operation. 
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• ••••• 

Gary: 

Source : 
Gary: 
Source : 

Gary: 
Soruce : 

Gary: 
Source : 



Gary: 



Source: 
Bob: 



Gary: 
Bob: 



Excuse me, we"^*" due out of here at 10 o'clock we can 
ITllly^ ti my office if you want to. 

i^n, ^r, ask were you aware of any equipment 
Ling l?a"Ife?rll^a:? aircraft being transferred from 
Vietnam. 

Oh I think there was 
Weapons 

v^;, T think there was some being transferred to . 
^J^J^^iJJJ^^not aircraft but weapons 

What kind of weapons 

^« t-r> t-he different because as 
^i^/Sfve°U'^»«e°rert%itces ah research and 

testing 

They do research testing 

rm;uSca??rStreStS!?s tW go i^^^ otUer 
scientists those were all different 

X.- - navid review the notes with you 
I have one <I^«=J;°" ^?^3°yoi have ?o see if there is any 
can he go °^^^J^^^^ff^ ?here that you may not recall 
^^gSrawSV; tSink'?ha£ would be a useful exerc.se. 

sure go ahead I find I know tell you 

• 4.«v«c= of followup of today's meeting, my 
I guess in t®^"'^,^^^; that you and D avid wo rk together 
expectations would ^f. ^^^^ ^na^^^ of4MBK|and Soviets 

2So"S:v"eVnL?edge%Vthe^ - 
who have ^^"^^'ii^^^s-ort from Vietnam through 
Jli±;^ii£^aSd onto the Soviet Union and then the 
^•■■■■■■^^^ Jho drua experimentation in the Soviet 
continuation of ^f^^^^^ ?hemls I'd be interested in 

II- ^^^^'T^^ yr^m^htteS^Jv^^ar 
;igLi"es»e^L&^^^ we might want to talk 

I'd like a list of safe homes that were used 

^. 1 ^=ir.<iities of course that were used and 
And the "ledical °/ieal facilities already on 

I know you have assume some of them will be 

iZ^lJ^^'r^fiTcl^^^^^^^ list specif ically on 
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Gary: 

Bob: 

Alan: 

Bob: 

Gary: 

Bob: 




the three Vietnamese the.es pe^^^^^^ and ^^^^ 

t\trf e\\Jr^rto^%e if thLe is anything 
e?2e tn there that pops out any other themes 

A list of the people with whoia)W— ^as talked 
about Vietnam pws going through ■ 

Anyone having knowledge, Alan anything more 
No 

Gary 
No 

Aooreciate the opportunity, appreciate the time and look 
^??Sa?rto.gettfn\that inf^^^^^^^^ 

i7.iii'ir^^ii^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

together a little on that. 






DATE: 

RCPt-YTO 
ATTN OF: 



TO: 




' --V " UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT L 

memorandum 




.1 3 NOV 
OIW-3 

10 November Meeting with 

01 (AHN: David H. Curtin) 
1. Meeting was held^s^rning a^^^^^^ 

Z. During the two-hour -ting POW/mA^i^^^^^^^^ 1"^-^^ 
pertaining to (1) Drug testing on U.S. J'uw ^^^^ 

Sf U.S. ROWS from V etnam thjo^gJ^^P^^^^^^^^^ the former USSR. 

(3) Continued testing on ROWS arier df. 

. stated that the North 

3. Regarding a.^^t^^^^ies in Vvetna^ Russians and the 

Vietnamese used four ^^^^1^^ dj"gs aeve. fl^ ^^^.^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
Czechs on approxinjately 220 individua^^^ Wmmm^^^ ^^^^ 220 

testing was also done on South ^le^name annually Soviets provided 

testing 



V 



4W 




4. Regarding the^transport of U^^S WMs th^^^^^^^ P0„3 
based his information both on personal oo^^^ ^^^j^^^ ^^o^s 

Jjague and also based his ""•f^^^^JJJSk fhus, it was a room count vice 
v^nmiired in barracks controlled oy^«i» '""J' in «|^i^.and the 
rh^ad1oi"nt%ieW^^ 

information^BlPgave '^^l^Jed to 3 or jr gr p of pqWs in the spring 
22-25 POWs in eacfi group, Hejast observea^^ jgg5 
of 1967, and he believes ^he groups traveie^ y Military 

°and l967. The PO Ws ^^-^^^f .fl^S^ifol^ and who may be able 

aircraft.«PB» has names ot^mp^ ^^^.^^ ^j^^^g „ames. 

to confirm his statements. He is wnnng v 



p II c pnu<: iilMftwas told by the Senior 
5. Regarding continued test^^^ pUniedtTcontinue such testing 

GRU officer in^BBf^^hat theR^sians pia ^^^^ ^^^^^ f°"«^^P?y.L 
in the former Soviet Union. ^Mopf^yu^ . ^g^uits of any continued 
ient in the former USSR nor IS he^^^^^^ continied testing in 

»SR-»'ttc%«^ 




FED 




OPTIONAU FORM NO. 10 



a. Names, titles, positions of people familiar with: 

(1) Testing on the U.S. POWs in Vietnam. 

(2) Transport of U.S. POWs through iB»|j to Russia. 

(3) Continued testing on POWs in Russia. 

b. List of medical facilities in Prague. 



c. List of addre sses of VIP quarters and guest barracks which 
controlled in 



d. I i St of people with whom 



discussed presence of U.S. POWs .,-^0^^^' 



e. List of maids, cooks, maintenance/people who staffed/supported 
the VIP quarters or guest barracks. 

7^l^fctihas a list of these requirements and is working to compile _ 
^^•'^^^ t \ico <parrhina hi s office and home for notes relevant 
information. He is also searching "^^J jg^act as he had in the 

-1 ^° J^"mlrn«i;n^?fti??^ functions mltdTwith what he has told 
i4)ast. Discussion «f his roies ana _ information about 

iSiiSlilSiS^nd I'h^^e'S^r'n neither of us discusse<r 

POW/MIA issues with AAin the past. 

8. POW/HIA continues to doubts abo^ 

providing concerning US POWs in A^^^ ^.^^^^^ ^^^^ 

ipB^s projecting the ^JJ^VJ^^ave happened rather than what did 

rpSrrhle?/" nj; Mora ?1 of q Ltions and to reco««nend 
to the'oD that •i^be given another polygraph exam. 

expects to make a deposition for the Senate Committee on 19 or 
20 November. He has his own lawyer. 

10. our next action is to work with4^ (as he requested) to develop the 
information requested by POW/MIA (para 6). 



1 Enclosure 
OIW-3 Memo 




1 Cy 



SIGNED 

Chief, OIW-3 



cc: 





DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. O.C. 20340- 



0 4 NOV 1992 




•.a/ITP-1412/PW 

- ■" .^oTcn^aMT «rO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE^^PEClAL^ASg^T TO^^^^^ COMMUNICATIONS AND 

INTELLIGENCE) 



SUBJECT: 



possible^ , ^Testimony before SSC 10-Xl 
NoveinberT:992 [(U)^ 



.^3 



i^^^0O»lndfi6 27 Apr 92, subj: Defense 
Reference: ^^^^^^lor^S^^O^lB Information 

Memorandum. 

4-^ ««Tn«at-ize inf ormation provided by r 
1 . The enclosed ^^^^^^f.^^^l^i^l^t^^ Soviet Union f rom . 

.iii^Siilon U.S. POWs allegedly tajcen^ previous memorandum on: 
T ietnST ^ P 1 1 I lLi 1^ P^son ers of War,; during the 

nossible drug experimentation J^-rL*- .^^^^I^BBBWR personnel. 
g:?ean war carried out ^^^^ ^deposition to 'the .Senate 

, r,-|| ir • - - been.,^equested to give a ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

^fSt'Suaittee fol^o^T^ ^IntUiew on 21 October by. SSC: 

>.^^^^» information on the Korean war drug • 
2 [II .iiri Althougli*^^^^RV'"™ „ information, there were-? 
t;sti!lg7r'ogra»^i- e!S^ts of his .report that:- 

-Buffioi^it confirmed Scormation to policymakers for, 

compelled the forwarding of fflis inform _ ^^g, 

^S^e not yet responded. 

3 i DiA-s special Office f«!0«-«^ iSitS^to him byS 

oA '5f1S€ember !f article. 

S^grasfharS? llln^atio».chnicia„s conducted drug , 



0^. 





experiments on^^^ J^^^^ f ^^OW^L^nTieSnam w"ie%r^^^^^^^^ 

interview Sejna claiiaed that U.S._POWs^^ ^^^^^ at the V ^ 

to the soviet union from >959 through the^^ y^^ 
' direction of ; Khruschev . ^^^^J^ r^ired to "pay" the.^ 

transfer, but^ ^tS^^nr^ilila^^ ejiipment for each POW sent to the^. 
Vietnamese with aid or milxtarye^xpm 

USSR. Up to 100 POWs were aillegedly transEerr^^ 

^ irii-**T-viG^ SSC investigators/ / 

4 ,. the ^21 octo^^^ some or all may have=.- 

Sejria expanded his allegations to include th^ ^^^^^ According to2^^ 
passed throughJ^MBR^on ^^^^.^^ Iqws were transferred in groups^. 

latest statement, UR^^ servicemen stayed inag 

of -25 before 1968. «5^i^^i"*""S^jSd a closed van or bus toa^ 

^tre rsri-i^sreS s^^^ 

flown -to MOSCOW. ; . . -^-r- -Alll^lMS^: 

^ " \u w ' nra was tasked to provide the SSC ali:^- ^^^is^?^ 
(U) on 22 October. DIA j/as^ l^^^^ovtded bv JHBHBl In^ 



s ruv On 22 octooer, .^V^a v^^r ^^^MMBi In 

= • - Vr' i"4.4„« POW information provided by f^H^^K. "V 

records relating to POW ^ exhaustive search of all.:, 

order to comply, piA ^l^^°''^^^^^''l^^\i^ii.tY what POW-related^: 
interview transcripts and tapes to^ x^^^^ Results of thai^^, 

In^rmation was pirqvided to us Pf^of, to^^^ testing on American 
review show that never men^^ possible transfer to the 

POWS in either Korea or Vietnam, or their posi, 
USSR or elsewhere 




^;;-aes",-. 




-.1 u 4.V.O hiiateral Commission staff here i% 
6. ■^nifunit Through the ^^j^f ^'^^■it stete Department make af,, 
Washington, we have^cog|jded^^^^^ regarding^ ^ ...^^^ , 

demarche to theiVBB^™*^^^ gj^^^j^^ ^^Lso be asked to check- v ;:^ .; ;^ 

should be expanded to include 1958-1975. 






ROBERT R. SHEETZ 

Director- • . • ■ ■'■"^'l^iftllp^" 

special Office for Prisoners ..s^^^ij'-.v 
of war and Missing in Actiotti^gg^^^f:^ 



■mm 



cc: 

DR, DIA 
DD, DIA 
cos, DIA 
DASD/POW-MIA 





rl414/PW .,rr;- 
MEMCIRANQUM FOR RKORD - IM|ERyi&J WITHf 



lOEFECTOR, 




information. „r , '-"/b:;- x^-: r ~ . ' .* \ - - • .^.^ rv...^,.^ ... 

HFTAILS: On -lllept^m^i/ 1992/ ^ Vwl '^''S; ' 

^ ■ fSo interview bv Stating he was tired of talking aDout puws. ne .-.^^ 

•^S^ report^^l^K^^^^^^^^ the early .1970s, and^noth ngj 

^^doT a^^h^ilil^ exp^ ;surprise.that only now. was attention;! 

Vbeing-paid''to^ Jiisp^sl^ftement^^^ -• - \;X~r^-:VUv^;:^: - : ■ -^--^v ji^ 

>k*^ ho w^^^ of Douglass' story. jBBB^ was 

5?et":^ i"! T^:^^^^^^ -^r. tl?e subject of .«.rous discussions ., a the^ 
|,Oefense CouncfU pf which<pBlwas a nteniber. 



said the Russians were theonly ones conducting these experiments. 

l^^^Tve^e^t consisted only of«i»ed1«1 P-""-" P-''Jj2yj^XJ , J 

*. ^^^,.^^\r* fMc wa<; orGSumablv done in Moscow. WHB^iempnaT;! cat ly 
tJSterthere was n^^^^ in Vietnam daring the war. (NOTE: 

T^t|S4f5^erFr?enm Hospital in Haiphong was in existence prior to July 

1968). • -i--:^:y:-; ' .■; . ■ -'i^ 

> fk-f af least bv 1968. the date of his defection, approximately 

100 t -^po^ted. ^-,''';>red%irJiJlS>d';^ nSt 

specific ^"owledgebut was n^y «pr«s^ S 'sU^r h^^^^STlnu:^^ « 
know the route or method of the transjers. ne . . initial transfer 

&J:es?fr«ct?'p^!WheV"n aid or military weaponry. The POWs were 
"el imi nated" after the experiments were compl eted. 

Sejna suggested that the following people/organizations would have information 
on the POW drug testing program: 

_ Archives of the De fense Council (possibly held in the Central Committee 

Building.iiHPi^^ 

-Central Military Hospital in 

- Resear ch Institute for the Air Force^ 

- DrjtfMVjiBnr, Chief of thel^ 

- Or. fPBS^ Deputy Chief of the- 




Health Administration 
Health Administration 




- Or. 



Commander of the Central Military Hospital 



Hi 




^7 oa ?2. . 




Also 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD " ; : ^^^^ ■ .^^^^ 

with Mr. Bill LeGro and John 
21 October, Mr-^^^^Ti^S Conmittee on POW/MIA- Affairs. 
Mccreary of the Senate^Select^ommxt Fred^Green, Mr. 

present were Mr, Dean Markussen ot , meetihg 

Varies wells and Ms. Alicxa Tompkxns or ■f.£^-'^:-^h^:^ \ 

atStial ly addr essed two dxstxnct^are^^^ dement of US" ■ ^:^:^^^mm'^- 
POWs at ai^i^hospxtal ^^^f^^^^^ Union; and the movement^ of ^JS ^ ^^. .^^^^^^^^^ 

servicemen form there ^fjT^siviet Union. -hA-^^y^- r^^ry- 

servicemen form' vietnam..-to,^the. Sova^x: ^ ^^.^ , -..^^Ij,-: vQv . 

^ ^««=r>r.nsible for coordinating the '■■^^■y.y---:,:^,:^^^^- .-- 
Mr. LeGro explained that *^V?he Sld^ar. He brought with him a,-^|^fi.;^. 
Siiiry into WWII, Korea J^^^^e ^old War Douglass. Mr. l'^^'^^:::- 

re^rt labeled .>sensxtxve;> P5-r!:!i^L.. of J ^o-PigLi to treat^^^^*-^ 
LeGro asked^^iP^^^^^^^ _^ Soviets in Korea, «se<L5° H®*^; -4^^^^^ 
constructed by ^he^^W^for^ Medical/surgical :^xper33aeriCs. >|.£.,^5i-^^^ 
US POWS, w ith treatment^xncludxn^^^^^ ^ hospital, although 
^Ugaaim^tsaid he dxd havejcnoj^^y ^^^^ familiar wxth the 

lie had never visited xt. •{■■J??^^ In response to a statement in 
document pre pared by _Dr . Douglass. . ^g^^^^J^ i n.,gharge of 

the document A^^^^^;^™. . hospital was'^BlfcMBMP 

everything in Korea xncludxng the h ^P^^^^^^^^ ; ^r. LeGr o 

GRU ^i-ficer, accredxted to Korea _ hospital^^— -i— ^. saxd 
mentioned sl"*^^^^^ ^^^ 4-0 trainMBBB^doctors m - v • - 

?hat Lcause-this ^h^SgS^S^^^' pirobably every - ^ . 

military medicine, ?f|e?SSItions were conducted«<i^ 

six months. When asked xf interroga ^ ^^^^^ 

^^^said h e did not ^ Q ^ ,,:.. ^^"^^ ^-"-^^ the USSR. In his paper. 

Yes, some ^^^W^f''!^'^^^^ was primarily for intelligence 
Douglass alleged the hospxtal was prx J^^^ that possibly 

research. jaBi^saxd ^^^^f^le in the basement. Braxn 
interrogation may »^^^®^^^f " ^^e ias it an experimental 
control, he saxd, was ^^^"^^^V^^^ial . How many beds? It was 
hospital? Yes, mostly ^^®5J^|?^|^ y5s, and there were KGB 

snail, was it a P«»^^^^"^^^??ed ev^^^ Did they select • - 

assigned there. They controlled^ver^^ The document 

- prisoners to take to ^^f. 5:3,t^ere was psychological- and - 
prepared by Do^^lass stated Koreans. True. ,Any 

physiological testxng provided an example of ax 

experimenting on Sovxets. no. Koreans 
study: a comparxson of J^^^P^^J^blems in US servicemen tQ be 20% 
found the incidence of heart P^J^^^/^est chemical and 
and only 2% for the Koreans . ^^J^^Jf ^es. I s the doc ument 
biological agents. * "^^^^StiSly true?j^|— ^ the 
prepared by Mr. Douglass ^s^";^ didi«iM"* get his 
document and said xt ^^''^f the Defense Counci^, the body 

information.^ He was Secretary of tn ^^^^^^^^ *Reportswere 

that had major ^fthorxty for mxlxtary^^ .^^^ ^^^^ from«M^ 
received every sxx months. J®P°J Force Medical Research 

but also from Chxef .^^^^„^o^^d m^ney for projects. As an 
center. Defense C°«";^^^^?|5°of^5te GRU before he went., toft? 
aside, ^M^ffwas deputy Chxet — 1^^^ Relations afterward. 

K— ^^^^rieSge'caSe frL^orts received by the Defense 
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. ■ -r ..\-:..^::--.iL.^-::::-^:::-^^ Hovr close did th' _ 
everywhere coordinate orders .closely . 

, -= .-.ft ^ ^ ^ V « aHout US servicemen shipped from^. 
: llBir v^^^^^^--^^^»n^about-US s some. 

Sietnlm' or Laos to^tJie Sovxet Un xon^ _sur^; ^^^^^ four^ times. 

ti-avelled throiiglil^^^^^^""^^ * vi^c- Was there a hospitals xn t^-^^ 
Z^l people eachi, ^^^vlSl^ame^e were difficult to deal ^gg^ipi;. 

• Vietnam like iri^rea . No , the ^am^ f c^^ ^disease,-^ then- ^^^^'^'-.r^l^^^^^Sg? 
with- They were sent t^^^^^ 




to the USSR. , ... . - 

Back to — -nanv people went to th _ recalled ^at 

Korea. Hundreds- o f ^^eople. ^gJIP^.^ ^^^^^^ Do you tfexnk 

one year 600 were . tr eated. . . Anerxca^^^ ^^^^ KGB or the GRU. 

reports still exxst> f'^^^.^^pSJlf^Sxe ' 

sss^i^^r-ss^ 

St?ed something. This information was cla ^.^terally closely 

V Importance— the highest <^l^ssif ication an to the 

:^^^ife^»n^^ut.some,th^^^ 
;.ny informationi;^t^r Korei^^^ 

T^ey did have their own hospitals ^^^.^^^ ^uilt during the war. . 
S^at year was the hospital ^^^^f- ^"^Troops? Must have been built 
But it was not captured ^^Y American Tro p ^^^^^^ 
after 1950-the Chinese ^^^^^f ^^^^iniolved in Korea, but not with 
check German files. They were all ^^^^'^^^..the most. The 
the hospital, the Soviets tr^tea -y^ ^he Germans have . 
sSviets^dtd not trust the ^^^^^fr^^^^ans. Yeah, sure, I think 
Information on -hat^^^ppene^ Soc^^ntfSecause of the way th^ 
so. Germany might nave ""'^ 
change over of-power took place. 

Back to Vietnam and^I^os. Informatio^^^^^ 

would there be any do<=^^"^? °en repoSs to the Defense Council. 
Se soviet union? ^ever written repo^^ ^^^^ ^°i^^^T?v 
Never saw any document that talked ao ^^^^^ Soyiet authority, 
transfe rred or w ho they J^J^Jied eve^thing except for the 
Even infP"» mighr^v^ been related documents 

fu^S^f^rsSf ior fu^Sing fo? transportation, etc. 

^w- ^« interesting because DIA has testified 
John Mccreary says ^^^^^^i^^^^^eJ bSen any evidence of American 
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SSit testing diMg^ on-ser^^ of: .-yr.-.:^:.' . 

aSout Vietnam. Xlhave talked to^IA « the PW shop about 

?hlnqs.-Korea, yletnai., drugs. ^ Se OSSR) i:don't recall.. Oi4i, 
: -Sir (nove-ent^oS5|^^«n^to^^^ 

1S^„^!i'^s<^I<^! V^l?^-^ it.they asked. _ . ...J^.j^,,^^ 

^ V ;/,.:r:^.:- Soviet"' Union?:' -rrdon' t:.know 

after Moscow. I^can tell you the hospital in a closed ^^,^Mm&§^m 

S^Sa? / 10 diffirent-^^ I^on't-know vhere.^^|gg 

''r^t^^hS^ S some results of tests. : :.^|^^ 

they went after- tnac..-.-. a"^^ , . . . ^, - _ ■'■rp-msmmrm^m^ 

^^^.requested that if the ^^^T^^f f^^tSvlnce so he would be: 
•S^^Id^ey provide the ^^^^^^^f ^^iSil^ was asked to 

^lltei able ^^^^ ^^^^^h^^^^ 
clarify if he had He first said he did not Recall, but 

f Srhe ^si^d yeg? big^S Thad^ot mentioned any transhxpment 
through 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCT 



WASHINGTON. O.C. 20340> 



MEMORANDUM FOR i«k DEPUTY. DIRECTOR: FOR^ OPERATIONS , 



SUBJECT:' Request::. for lnformation: Defectors,, with llnformation 

IJj' Pirtaining to : U ;S Personnel Unacc6\mted-f pr^ ais^a 'R^sul^ 

;.•^.=.-/....,i-■o£^rthe. -Korean .Conflict (U) ::..-:^^y\ 

1 . ( u ) The Defense Inteiligence Agency • s Special Office for 
Prisoners bf^War and Missing in:; Action, is tasked with providing f 
the fulliest-rpossible accotmtlng of : Americans who became ;:.inissingj.,. 
while sekving.itheirrcountry during all military conflicts. ^ One . 
element Jpf^the SpeciaL. Of f ice Is. following up ontunaccounted-f org 
as.-a resiilt::^'bff:th'e''-Korean':-conflict'i. ,,' i> .■ ^-';••:H■^v;.'>4v'■ • 
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( 0 J wi ni^^ieyg contact 

{iti ybur:^^sistaixce iJX this appreciated 





Executr/e Diractor 
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llhcn China began waging war with narcotics and 
drugs in the late 1940s, their actions were quickly identified. 
Shipments of drugs were seized and intelligence was collected 
that identified the source, the People's Republic of China, their 
trafficking routes, techniques, and eventually even the principal 
organizations behind the production and distribution. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, intelligence on their opera- 
tion was not immediately available, perhaps attesting to the care 
exercised by the Soviets in developing secure, covert marketing 
techniques before launching 'their operation. As will be seen, 
their operation was designed to be far more extensive than the 
Chinese operation, and once in place, was intensified on an al- 
most yearly basis. While the distinction of initiating large-scale 
political war with drugs goes to the Chinese, it is the Soviets who 
have made the trafficking the effective political warfare and intel- 
ligence weapon it has become, and w^ho accomplished this with- 
out almost any recognition in the West of their involvement. Not 
until 1968 was there a source in the West who possessed the de- 
tailed knowledge about the Soviet operation. Not until 1986 was 
any attention directed to his knowledge. The story that follows is 
the first comprehensive unveiling of his knowledge of Soviet nar- 
cotics warfare. 

This source of data on the Soviet drug and narcotics operation 
»s Jan Sejna, who defected from Czechoslovakia to the United 
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S.at« in F«bn.ary 1968.. Gcn«a. M^ejn^^^^^^ 

and its party group. 7°°,,, ,„j a member of the Ad- 

Administration, its pohttca^ ''",7rHf„^Jtet sec«taryof the 

ministrative Orgads ^^Jf L „„ alto Chief ^ 

party attheMinistryomcftmy^^w^^^^^^^ 

and a member of the Mmisters J Council, which is 

posit.o,.wa,,««.aryof. ep^^^^^ 

the top decision-malting body m m ^vel, decision- 

foreign policy, and te.„S^--^^ 
making party officia^. He met «^ J^ ^^^^^^^ j^^ ^^ 

rre::;.^rg«^^^^^^^^^ 

Soviet narcotics trafficking operations. . , 

TheSovietconceptorus^^^^ 
a strategic operation Sejna ^P^^"^^^^^^^ and North Koreans 
Korean Wa. ^urmg that^^^^^^^.„, 
used drugs agamst U. S. 'f^'^'y T^ . ^aise revenues in 
tiveness of both officers and enhs ed men and ior^ ^ 
the nrocess 3 The Soviets were also assistmg Mortn ivo . 

directly from Colonel ^a. irom 

subsequent briefings that summarized the results oi ^ 
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mcnts and used the results in studies of the strategic military 
potential of drug trafficking.* 

The experiments were justified as preparations for the next 
war. American and South Korean POWs were used as guinea 
pigs in chemical and biological warfare experiments, in physio- 
logical and psychoiogical endurance tests, and in testing the 
^|^ ^liy ,eQess of yarjous. mind jrontrgl jlruRS^ which were used to 
make U.S. servicemen renounce America and speak of the bene- 
fits of (he communist system.^ 

To learn more about the biological and chemical make-up of 
American, and South Korean soldiers, ^"^Qp sics w ere pe rfbr r n ed 
on^tujsf^yaftd^^ 

c^x | j^^ji ig^^g ^p u r i n^ this activity, the Soviet doctors determined 
that an unusually high percentage of young U.S. soldiers had 
suffered cardiovascular damage, which they referred to as "mini 
heart attacks." At the same time, Soviet intelligence, which was 
studying the Chinese drug trafficking,^ determined that the 
young U.S. servicemen were also the most prominent users of 
the harder drugs. ^ The Soviet doctors noticed the correlation 
and hypothesized that one of the factors that likely contributed to 
the heart damage was drug abuse.® 

News of the physically debilitating effect of the drugs captured 
the imagination of Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev. Drug and 
narcotics trafficking, he reasoned, should be viewed as a strategic 
operation that would directly weaken the enemy, rather than 
merely as a financial or intelligence tool. Accordingly, he ordered 
a joint military-civilian, Soviet-Czechoslovak study to examine 
the total effects of drug and narcotics trafficking on Western soci- 
ety; this included its effects on labor productivity, education, the 
military (the ultimate target at that time), and its use in support 
of Soviet Bloc intelligence operations. This study was not ap- 
proached as a question of tactics or as simply an opportunity to 
exploit. The narcotics potential was examined in the context of a 
long-range strategic operation. Costs and risks, benefits and 
payoffs, integration and coordination with other operations were 
all examined. Even the effects of drugs over several generations^ 
were analyzed by scientists from the Academy of Sciences. 
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, • «f th*. studv were that trafficking would be 
=S^.«r^ar. France and W..G„ 

Jr"hfb^^Ui., especiaUy again., the US. cap..3l.«. 

This study ca™. at a most propitious ''"^ K^nThr^i 
. / .:m,.u»neouslv the Soviets under Khrusncnevs 

n^oTl^S; "STmUrnizc ,h. world revolutionary 
r„r^,^*chev believed the movement had grown stag- 
Z:ZZr "and he wanted it rejuvenated, to take advan- 

"^\:lSr;.^^-*'--V - is a ^lobal stra^g^i 
SovSTicoSs «rategy is a -''-™"P-'t°^*\!,f^<,;'S^| 

*:Tnlus.riali^ nations and the most important targe.. tl| 

""Tte^tSic 'tevolutionary strategy took shape in the years 195^ 
ImT 5?deSaed by Se^a, there were five pnncpal thrmts , 
hi mode^ted strate'gy. First was the '"'"■^^'^ 
for the revolutionary 

moder^re the Soviet revolutionary leadership trainmg. 

Th" «cond step was the actual training of 
In, for international terrorism actually began as fighters J 
Ub'e «nn "national liberation' was co.ned to rep| 
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revolutionary war movement as a two-waylleception: to provide 
a nationalistic cover for what was basically an intelligence opera- 
tion and to provide a label that was semantically separated from 
the communist revolutionary war movement. 

The third step was international drug and narcotics traffick- 
ing. Drugs were incorporated into the revolutionary war strat- 
egy as a political and intelligence weapon to use against the 
bourgeois societies and as a mechanism for recruiting agents of 
influence around the world. 

The fourth step was to infiltrate organized crime and, fur- 
ther, to establish Soviet Bloc sponsored and controlled organized 
crime syndicates throughout the world. 

The fifth step was to plan and prepare for sabotage through- 
out the whole world. The network for this activity was to be in 
place by 1972. " 

Because of the close association between organized crime and 
narcotics, the Soviet entry into organized crime deserves closer 
scrutiny. The decision on organized crime was made in 1955. It, 
too, was to be a global operation targeted against all countries, 
not just the United States, although organized crime in the United 
States, along with France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
were primary targets. 

The main reason for infiltrating • organized crime was the 
Soviet belief that high-quality information -information on 
political corruption, money and business, international relations, 
drug trafficking, and counter-intelligence— was to be found in 
organized crime. The Soviets reasoned that if they could success- 
fully infiltrate organized crime, they would have unusually good 
possibilities to control many politicians and would have access to 
the best information on drugs, money, weapons, and corruption 
of many kinds. A secondary reason was to use organized crime 
as a covert mechanism for distributing drugs. 

As in the case of narcotics trafficking, the Soviets put 
together study groups to analyze organized crime, identify the 
mam groups, develop the strategy and tactics for infiltrating the 
groups, identify what people could be used to help the infiltra- 
tion, and examine the possibility for organizing or helping to or- 
ganize new groups. In Czechoslovakia, the studies went on for 
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Bloc planning by 1956. 

Before the actual narcotics traScking could commence «| 
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kcting of drugs and narcotics, and the training of intelligence 
cadres. The Soviets wanted to hide their operation from the 
Chinese and especially from the West, to avoid upsetting the 
acceptance by the West of the Soviet strategy of peaceful coexist- 
ence.'* Because the narcotics strategy v^^as new in most of its par- 
ticulars, the intelligence skills had to be developed and passed to 
the agents. This training activity involved not only Soviets, but 
East European intelligence agents as well. 

Additional ly^ d urin g the late. 1950s, a researrhjn^mcx^^ was 
unckj^akejj^^ The actual effects of 

different drugs on soldiers, which involved iKc^^^^^^ 
as guinc^. pigs.^sj^^^ this research, an espionage program 
"was initiated to penetrate V?csfernnn^^^ centers, 
^piecially those of a military nMurev td determine how much the 
West knew about the effects of drugs oh people— particularly the 
effect on military combat-effectiveness and decision-making. 

In parallel, Soviet Bloc intelligence services were directed to 
learn how much Western intelligence services knew about the 
drug business and which drug groups they had infiltrated. One 
of the important questions addressed in this study was the nature 
and effectiveness of the capabilities of Western intelligence ser- 
vices to monitor the production and distribution of drugs. 
Several years later, Sejna was to learn the results of this study 
from the Chief of the Soviet General Staff*, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Matvey V. Zakharov, Zakharov said that Soviet intelligence 
had concluded that U.S. intelligence and counter-intelligence 
were blind, and that this made the Soviet narcotics operation 
much easier. The United States intelligence efforts were concen- 
trated, along with those of the British, on the narcotics traffick- 
ing through Thailand and Hong Kong, where there was so much 
narcotics activity and associated corruption that no useful infor- 
mation on Soviet narcotics trafficking could be collected. The 
"background noise** was simply too great. 

During the studies, the use of narcotics and drugs became 
recognized as a special dimension of chemical warfare. In Czechor 
^I^.X?J^j^4.1^ research were formally" added to 

'^'^^9^ P^^"^i%»^s pait oT chemical warfare researcjji^^T^ 
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_fect of drugs on jTiilUaix perform- ^ 
^uls? Qf_ J^' to identify better the g.x>ups a„d 

training centers were ]om^ >^ ^^naaed training centers, 
There were both civilian and Czecho- 

which wen. jointly planned ^yf^^^^^^^uhc Ministry of 
Slovak officials from the second kGB in- 

Interior (the second ad--^-7:;^^^^^^^^^^ 
telligence counterpart);'' and ."^ •"^'^ § (goviet 

training centers, -^^j^h were jo.^^^^^^^^ W Gy^^^ 

military intelligence) f ^ "^^^^.^^fcenerar 

These plans were developed m 1959 as Oene J ^^^^ 

C«ch<»h«ak base P«^^ 
the West German border 

the Czechoslovaks copied. The course inciuu ^ 

. The nature of the drug business, types and quality; 
• Means of production; 
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• Organization of distribution; " 

• Drug markets and buyers; 

• Security; 

• Infiltration of existing production networks; 

• How to use the experience of intelligence networks; 

• Communications within drug organizations; 

• How to pass intelligence information; and, 

• How to recruit intelligence sources. 

At the Zs centers, there were two different training groups, 
which alternated. The first group was recruited by the military 
and civilian intelligence services. This group was strictly for 
drug "criminals'*— the attendees were neither communists nor 
ideologically motivated. The word criminals is in quotations, be- 
cause that is what the training was to produce. However, all 
recruits were carefully screened by military or civilian counter- 
intelligence to make certain that the recruits were clean; that is, 
that they did not have criminal records or a background in cor- 
ruption that rendered them susceptible to blackmail by another 
party. Often, the recruits were sons or daughters of people in po- 
sitions of power. These people, and the potential risks that would 
be associated with their recruitment, were often the subject of 
specific discussions within the Czechoslovak Defense Council. 

The second group were people recommended by the First 
Secretaries of the various foreign communist parties. These were 
communists who were considered loyal to the cause. They, too, 
were carefully screened by military or civilian counterintelligence 
before being admitted to the course. Their training was slightly 
different, because their trafficking was also intended to serve 'a 
local political purpose and because they operated and communi- 
cated through different special (Party or intelligence) channels. 
Their drug trafficking (and training) was heavily oriented to sup- 
port the First Secretary of the local communist parties; for exam- 
pie, to compromise opposition leaders. 

In addition to Czechoslovak instructors, the Soviets often 
provided two instructors for each course who had practical expe- 
rience. Most often these were Latin Americans or others who 
looked the part and spoke fluent Spanish. These instructors 



would present seminars dealing with practical problems and real 

'^S^ above: the courses ran three- m 
tota^of four groups trained each year. The first group to take the 
St^l^^^^CzecUovakiawassmapseve^^^^^^ 
inals, consisting of four Latin Amencans. ^-°^est German^^^ 
and one Italian or French national, - Sejna recallsjy W64 the 
oTOUD size had expanded to fourteen, and by the^end of the 
!ml th^Wcity. twenty, was reached. Thus a -^-^ appr^^^^ 
matelv thirty students were trained the first year m the Czecho 
Z^I^^^r:^ by 1968 the yearly output of graduates 

^^^n^Iinisirationcen^ Add. 
tionallv sTmilar drug trafficker training centers that Sejna was 
Ta^ of w'^established in Bulgaria. Eist Qermany, and the 
lovS Union. And in 1962-1963 . Czechoslovakia was directed by 

nf graduates today would exceed 25.000. ^ . , i, 

rdents who attended the course in the Czechoslovak 

cen™ mainly from Latin America ^^^^-^^^^^^^ 
of the Middle East. Canada, and the United S^a^s/ulganas 
focus was on the Middle East and Southwest Asia-Turkey. 
^Zn. Pakistan. Lebanon^ and Syria. ^™ . 
dl«i West Europeans and Scandmavians. and all countries as , 
sisted with the Ear East nationals. The «xVaduates ' 

The course was free, all expenses paid. T^e graduates , 
returned to their respective countries and applied their skiUs. 
Sme built independent operations, others cooperated with on- , 
!:"g options' Those who deviated and attempted to "ch^g^ 
fSes- were killed. " All returned a percentage of their earnings to , 
^So^nion directly, which would then reirhbui^e the m^ 
WnL services of the satellites that had performed the traimng^ 
K^f Czechoslovakia, their cut was thirty percem of the| 
fees the Soviets received back.'* . 1 
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The establishment of these training ccrfrcrs completed the 
preparations for the drug strategy. These activities — strateg)' de- 
velopment, training, research, espionage, and market analysis — 
were the principal activities of the beginning Soviet narcotics oper- 
ation in the late 1950s. Where there were intelligence operations 
involving actual trafficking, these were more in the nature of lim- 
ited probes, tests, and continuations of prior intelligence prac- 
tices. The real trafficking, from Sejna's perspective, did not begin 
until I960, by which time the marketing strategy had been worked 
out, strategic intelligence agents had been trained, and training 
schools were, turning out graduate indigenous drug traffickers. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 



REPORT ON MEXICO 



NBC: REQUIREMENTS FOR DEFENSE 



^^^^^^^^ 



I INTERNATIONAL 
^NARCOTICS TRAFFICKING: 




Since 1982;:.U^. bw eitfoiiKinent offid^ 
quized considenUe evkleike mqilicating Cuba and 
other communist nations in intonational dnig traf> 
Rmner Cuban intelligence. (Dd) agents have 
testified that the DGlruns drags intto tfie United Slates and uses its 
agents as drug pushers in the United States. As needed, the DGI is 
assisted in this business by other Cuban officials such as miliiaiy 
officials and diplomais. DQ offidak have directed their agents to 
load up dte United States with dru^"-^^^:««i - ' J 

Fanner NRcaraguan officials have described how Cubaii Gea; 
Raul Castro, minister of the Revohitionary Armed Rnces and 
second secretary of the Cuban politbiiro, encouraged and assisted 
Nicaragua to join the drug trafficking businesa. former diplomals 
and intemgence officials whohavefledNkaraguatoseekasyhm 
the United States have testffied thM iheiirug business is an official 
government operation run by itonguan iniellinnc«, wMdi in 
turn is controUedlor Cuban and Sovietadvim^ ^^^^^^^ . ^ 
Drug dealers and opnators^nmed-infoRners have provided 
elaborate detail on Cuban and Nicariguan produdiorv transshfa)- 
ment and distribution, nudnly directedi^ainsttheUdted Slatesand ; 
increasingly against Europe. Bott Cuba uid Nicaragua have been 
linked to numerous Latin American terrorist: oipnizatiora^ pre* v 
dominately pro-Soviet, providing diem guns in exchange for dn«8 
that are then delivered to die United States, all of which are con- 
trolled by dw Soviet intelligence servicea, and Orpnizing 'safe 
havens" for drug traffidcers enioute to die United States. 

Numerous sources have also tied Bulgarian tnteUigenoe and 

odier East European intelligence services to drug traffiddng agairat 
bodiU^-andNATOforcesandagrinstafldieNATOnations, begin. 

ning widi die United States.. . i 

Hie objectives of dieseintertwineddrugtiaffiddng opoadoM^ 
asstatedbymanyindependertsourcea^espedallyfoimerhlghJ^ 
officials, are to use drugs as a political tveapon against die IMted 
States. Money is an important incentive^ diey ei^laiiw but die real 
motivation is political and die main target is die US youdL 

The most recent statement b dut of die former Nicaraguan 
minister<ounselor, Antonio FirKh. He I explained how die 
Nicaraguan offidals justified dieir drug business. In die first places 
drugs did not remain in Nicaragua. The drugs were destined for die 
United States, die youdi of our enemy. Thetefbr«, die drags were 

used as a poUtical weapon because in diat way we were delivering a 
blow to our principal enemy." 

Carios Lehder Riva* die Cuban-supported Colombian drag 
kingpm, in an interview in 1985 on Colombian television an^ 
nounced, "He who plants coca denounces iirqierialism,'' and 
"Cocaine is die Latin American atomic bomb." 

The Pblitics Of Drags 

Unfortunately, die polttical side of drug traffiddng-periiaps 
its most important dimension— somehow seems fo get lost Atten- 
tion is focused on die domestic side of die prd)lem. few people ask 
how die problem arose and why it has become so severe in die past 
diree decades. Most people simply assume die hire of high profits 

Joseph D. Dou^s /r. is a defense analyst with Falcon Associates. 
McLean. Va. 

Maj. Jan Sefna IMS secretary of the Oedwshvak Defense CouneU and 
chief of cabinet at the Ministry of Deferise prior to his Uaoing and stMng v fH tk^ 
asylum in 1968. They also co^thored Decision-Making in Communbt Cow- 
tries: An inside View. . 
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has caused the rise in narcotics trafficking. 

Even die State Department stresses die apolitiail pntft- 
motivated nature of international drag tiaffidcing. At congressional 
hearings on international terrorism and drag trafficking in May 
1985. Qyde D. Taylor, deputy assistant secretary of state; Bureau 
of International NaKotics Matters, emphasized in his opening state- 
ment, "Another fact which we would like to esublish ... is diat nar- 
cotics traffiddng in Latin America, in Asia; in die Middle Ea^and Jn 



: Birope, is dominated by narcotics trfiffickers who arego^vemed only 
^by^their. greed^ %^oseonly; idedogy-r^^^ ymi ouiicall it oiie«-4s 
Ae pursuit of profit ... nor do we have evidence of a Communist 
conspiracy to use drugs to undermine Western democracies or our 

.:';oivn society wparticular.f. 7,fpr^V^>;?Kxf •^^•^'*>:;^^>^^ 

l above; there are good reascm to qpies^ the State D^artment's 
positioa Accepting the notion diatpoU^ 
and that there is tio commiink conspiracy may be a serious over* 

1 ; fills Important to n^nlM that 
5 the Soviet Union has hiMl a haiid In tho 
growth of International narcotloa 



cause of deaths The damagerhad occurred eariier^can^^ittid^^ 
dieage of the soldiers^ 18 to 21 years old, the only pi^blli^^ 
doctq^c^d identify was the use of hard narcotic^,M4ddi Sm 
. intelligence had estimated to be widespreadi^^jumo^ 

.v^g^lWs finding so excited the Soviets that aftai^fi;^^ 
initiated a detailed the use of drug^^ilmg^l' '' ^ 



^.strategic weapon that could be used to cripple raj^lk r y^^^ 
TMs was a joim militaiyKivilian study that iiivoh^lK^Soiet^ 



pcechs and North Kdi^: K^^ 



si^t in fight of the magnitude (rf the drug-assodated proU^ 

; in the United States and abroad^aiMi the desTC^ 
Reagan and the pubfic to wage an effective war on drugs. Hie 

: mothfation$, organizations and strategy behind die drug business 
are critically important These shouU be critical targets in the battle 
If diere is an important dimaision^ political pim 
that is not recognized, dien the United States and its aUies may be 

• fighting, a losing battle.^:.. ^^iK>!^?%H^^r^^^^^ 

It is important to recognize tfiat die Soviet Union has had a 
hand in die growdi of international narcodcs. trafSddng. There is 
considerable dat«, i^ch has gone unreported, diat sets fordi die 
origins of Soviet interests, formation of dieir strategy and manage- 
ment of satellite intelligence services for employing drugs as a poBti- 

^^^cal.weapon against die .West. . p': x .uv-vr.;./,.;,-: r.- . . > \ y.. 
Sixiee diere is no indication diat die Soviet c^ieration has 
ceased in recem years and numerous teUtale indications diat it 
remains a major force, die data deserves serious attention. Whedier^ 
die Soviet operation is 60 percent of die cause behind die current 
problem or 90 percent cannot be determined More researdi is 
required to make diat judgment What can be said, however, is durt it 
would be most unwise to ignore or to treat fighdy die potential 
importance of the Soviet narcotics strategy and of die coorditmitd 
efforts of all die communist sateUites and surrogates. 

Taking a Cm Inmi the Chinese. 

The drug problem has its origins in die late 1940s, when die 
Chinese communists seized control of mainland China and incor- 
porated narcotics traffiddng into dieir strategy to destroy die 
bourgeois of die world. Their initial targets were die United States 
and Japaa When die Korean War began, China, acting widi die 
Nortti Koreans, used narcotics, mainly ophmi and heroin, to under- 
mine die effectiveness of US. mifitary forces. These Chinese 
operations were identified in detail by undercover US. Treasury 
agents, US. Army inteUigence and subsequendy confirmed by 
Chinese defectors. 

During die Korean War, die Soviets, togedier widi die Nordi 
Koreans and Czechs, todied die tactics and equipment of die U.S. 
forces. In die process, diey became particularly interested in die 
effect of die Chinese and North Korean drugs on US. combat effec- 
tiveness. Through autopsies conducted on dead US. soldiers, die 
communists learned diat a large number of young US. soldiers— up 
to 22 percent— had suffered heart damage or, as die Soviets called 
diem, "mini-heart attacks." These statistics astounded die com- 
munist doctors. The heart damage was not die results of batde or die 



intolligenc*, dviKan in^ Ministrrof^i^haind^i^ 
^^emyofSaenceag-v.^^ 



;TKr study team exanur«^ 
healdi, educatioa economy, labor fto^^K!^x^^.i^^ 
yices, security and defc^ 
duded diat die e^^ 

vulnerable countries were die United States, C««iE*1^^ 
W^Germany.TheS6vietDdeh^ 
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offidallyentered the dnig business;in eariy 195dg!^St&i«-it 
\: Hie Soviets spentihe next four yean devetopillroiw^?'''^ 
technkjuei ourketii^ st^^ 
cadresfortheopentioaFonnerpreinierhfik^ 
Oiis business as a 8tntegk opmtion that needed to be«^^ 
pa«d,especia%8othatitcouidbeeonductedcov^ 
ing ttie su^idons of the laigeted countries, most nttifica^ 

. UnitedStates. :v^/.ia=.-,i:;. ,., ..:.:^^^S».^.■ 
TKe Soviets went opentional against the (Mted 
after the Cuiian revohition. The <^itunity came wdm^Raul Casr 
tro, Aen deputy prime minister of Cuba, visited C»i4ij;ia<« i.H i in ' 

^lheearlyfanofl9Min8eaidiofmiliiaiy«M 
time, the Soviets reg^ed Fidel Castro as an anMc^^a^iamjf 
c(mununiM and did not tnist him. Fidd Castro resdite^^ 
ladtoftnistandinietunvhedistrustedtheSovids^fawhyj^ 
Cubans wemtoCiedioslovikiaseeidngaidndierdiutio|ie * 

Unioa The Czedis arranged to have Khrushdiev inviii]^ Cutrb ' 
to Moscow for discussions^ and upon his lehraKiovp^i 
Khrushchev directed Czedwslovakia to woric with the Cubans and 
pave the way for an eventual Soviet takeover of QOia;®, . iK Si v 
Czedtosbvalda agreed to help die Cubans obtain ntii^ 
equipment, train the Cubans in myitary opentiohs and set up 
Cuban intelligence and counterintelligence. In return; Cuba agiMd 
to become a revolutionaiy center in die West and . to aDow . 
Czechoslovakia to establish an intemgence station in Cubfc Rou 

50 percentof the Czedi advisers and intelligence agents that went to : ; 
Cuba were actually Soviets operating under Czeehieovet WWdn : 
Aree years, all Czechs in key positions were rephced^^ISoviirt^ 

After the first Cubans were trained as intelligence agen^ fiiey * 
recehred their first directions from Moscow to infihtate thelAuted 
States and all Latin American countries and begin tiie production 
and distribution of drugs, and narcotics into the United. States, the " ; 
Czed» advisers helped the Cubans initiate production and set up 
transportation routes through Canada and Menco,. w*ere dte^ 
Czechs had good agent networks, into the United Sutes.it is worth 
noting that in congressional hearings in 1984, U.S. officials Wentified 
1962 as the year when the United States became aware that Cuba 
was running drugs into the United States. 

In late 1961 or eariy 1962, the Czech Defense Council received 
instructions from the Soviet Defense Council to direct Cuban 
intelligence to expand its operation by infiltrating all the Latin 
American drug prpductionand distribution networi(s.Aspart of this;;.. 



<3>€ration, the Cubans were to coUect infon^ the corruption 
that accompanies the dnig tirade Obtaining 
also one of the main reasons for infiltrating the drug networks: The 
information would be used to covertly coordinate drug operations 
and enable the Soviets ultimate^ to exercise strategic control over 
presumably iiuiependent drug operations. Additionally, Ae inform 

''KhnishelMv saidt • • anything that 
speeda the daatnietion of capitallain 

mation would beused to biadcmkand recniit a near^ino^^ 

supply of boA willing and unwitting Soviet agents of influence 

throughout the Americas for strategic qjeration^ 

of this oftenKwerlooked dimerision of the drug traffick^ 

in the long run, may be. even more serious tiian the societal and 

economic disruptions caused by drug pushing ilseE 

The operation to infiltrate and collect data on corruption was 
organized in Cuba in 1962 during the Second Havana Conference 
During die conference, Ctiban and Czech intelligence held a secret 
meeting of Soviet and Soviet^toined intelligence agents ii*o were 
members of die various Latin American organizations attending die 
conference The meeting served to coordinate plans for sabotage 
and other strategic intelligence operations tiiroughout tfie Western 
Hemisphere, indudingtiieinfiltiation of existing drug and narcotics 
production and distribution networks and tt»e collection of 
incriminating iitformation on corruption 

Uter, in the faU of tiut year, Khrushdiev called die top Warsaw 
Fact leaders to a secret meeting in Moscow. Attending die meetir^ 

were die first secretaries, premier ministers, ministers of defense 
and dieir key staff, roughly 1 5 dfSdals from each c^ 
attended as part of die Czech delegation. TTie meeting was called to 
discuss negative economic tendencies and corrective measures. 
Midway dmnigh die meeting, Khrushchev turned to die subject of 
drugs. Mao Tse-tung and die Oiinese were smart he said, and he 
praised tiieir imagination and operativeness. But he continued, die 
Warsaw Pact intelligence services were more well developed and 
better organized and shouU step in and exploit die drug oppor- 
tunities as fast as possible 

Khrushchev carefully explained how die business would crip- 
ple die democratic societies while simultaneously generating much- 
needed foreign exchange for intelligence operations. It would 
undermine die heahh and morale of VS. soUieis and weaken die 
human factor in die defense situatiort he said. Furdier, it would crq>- 
ple die educational system. US. schools were high-priority targets 
because diis is where die future leaders of die bourgeois were to be 
found Anodier high-priority target Khrushchev identified was die 
U.S, work ediic pride and loyalty. Finally, drugs and narcotics 
would lessen die influence of religions and, he added, under certain 
conditions, could be used to create diao& 

Sejna's recollection of Khrushchev's remarks remains dear, 
especially his dosing words. TVhen we discuss diis strategy," 
Khrushchev said, "diere were some i^o were concerned dut diis 
operation might be immoral But we must sUte categorically," he 
dien emphasized, "diat anydiing duit speeds die destruction of 
capitalism is moral" 

Later iii die day at an informal gadiering of die ftct officials, 
Khrushchev talked hirther about die importance of die drug busi- 
ness widi die Czech delegatioa This was when Sejna learned die 
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codename of the operatioa Khrushchev grinned; nuchjed S^ 
the ribs and told him the luune of die operation wsbriOal^mbcmr 
diat isr^ational Friendship." The name was pure Khntthchev--1^ 
cfeyer deception but wtth a dear arid obvious ineanir^;die <^^ 
were friends diat would help destroy die enemy; i r'^i^?^^0^m^ 
t:^foDowingdusmeeting, die satellited 
began to organize die narcotics trafBddng. Initially;^eims^ adtive^^^ 
countries, besides dieSoviet Unioni, were Czechoskmk^ Bu^^ 
and Hungary. VWduh nm^ two years^^ 
were also strong particq>ants. ' 




-,. I^htest Security •"'*■• './'x/. ■ - ..^^ ^ ^/fe^^^^^^^ww^^ 
In die case of Czedioslovakia, die opSlf^^ 
immediately devek)ped under die tightest^^ seoiri^Si^^ 
indhfxiuab.who were to put die plan togedier wm^ s^ 
an MOD villa for a week. TTiey came from HiiMd^^^^^' 
Organs Department International (Foreign) I}epartrnei^ MiIiteyM^^^^^ 
HeaMi AdininislratiorvGRU (strategici^^ 
Interior (Second Administration). When comjrfeted^vthft^jjlMt^i^ 
presented to die Defense Cbundl by die ininister of inteioi^R^^ 
BaraL At dial meetii^ in response to a cpestion^aSmw io^ 
die first secretary; he estimated dud die opend|pn would 
enougKievenues to pay for die entire Czedi inioitaryli^^ 
operation. Actually, in 196i die operation pakl for 50^^ 
GRU foreign operations expenses (not inchidir^^dtfies cn^ 
operations financed by die Soviets). This grew to TO^ptroM ipr f 
about $22 miffion) in 1966, and at diat time, die GWJ proft (ato^ 
expenses were paki) from just die Cuban portion^ rf 
totaledabout$8millkm.Rmher,inl966,dieGRUe^^ 
1968 die U>tal income from narcotics traffickir^ ^wo^ com 

. foreign GRU e)^)enses. , 

Throughout die satellites and die Soviet Union, 
ness was accorded die hi^iest sgggry Acdis^tiftnr that of litatc"^ 
iinportance," whkh is above die level of top secret Dcx^ 
was extremely guarded. In Czechoslovakia, dieie %we:ordy three ''' ' 
copies of die Defense Coundl's dedston and approved plan. These 
copies were held in die Second Administration of die Ministry of 
Interior (die dvilian secret poHce), die GRU and die Defense C6^ 
dl Secretariat All instructions to die heads of particqMtir^ agencies 
were oral and mpst people working on die various facets of-die , 
operation were given deceptive explanations for what diey were 
doing so diat even diey were unaware of die basic plaa Askle from 
die Defense Coundl itselt very few people, even among die top " 
leadership, were aware of operation Draite Afaroiw.: 

Almost as soon as die satellite operations had b^inw ^ 
Khrushchev decided diat die implementation was not prooeeding 
fest enough. Khnishdiev even admitted duit he ivas partially to 

blameinbeingtoocautious.Accordingly,inl963heinriructed(3€n. 
Maj. Nikolai Savinkin, die deputy head of die Administrative 

Organs Department (he became head of die department in 1964 and 
is stiU in diat position today), to visit aU die satellite countries and 

Cuba and prepare a coordinated plan to speed up die narcotics 
operation. Savinkin's plan was approved by die Soviet Defense 
Council, and instructions were sent to all die satellites and Cuba. 

The instructions from die Soviet Defense Council foUowing its 
approval of Savinkin's plan dealt widi a wide variety of matters, 
induding 1) which banks in different countries were to be used to 
handle die income, 2) die cooperation to be provided by die East 
European intelUgence services in assisting in die infiltration of Utin 
American drug networks and in die coUection of corruption data, 3) 



• the instruction on propaganda and disinformation. 4) the directions 
- f6t . research, development and testing of more effective drugs 
vrhich %vas to be conducted within the miKuiy medical services fot 
security reasons; 5) the directions on which satellite countries' 
operations %vere to be coordinated and in what countries, 6) the 
names of peoplein different countries who would help with thedts. 
tributioa 7)^instructions organizing transportation and logistics 
support forthetiafficldng«d 8)1^^ 

onaddihonalvulnerabilities(markets)andtechni<p,esfrom«perts 
who were contiituing to study the impact of drugs in the 
;:different.countries. ;■, ' ,• ■ 

Theinstructionsbnpropagjmdi^wereofsuchi^^ 
a special office was established in the AdministrSre Onrans 
Department to oversee the activitiea; *»hich were planned in Mos- 
cowand implemented mainly by thedepartmenlsof propaganda of 
the Central Committee and the GRU departments i speSl pro. 
, paganda. The propaganda was intended to make society blame iteelf 
for the West's narcotics probiem;r Moreover; organizations and 
individuals considered inimical to Soviet policy were to be dis- 
credited (for example, by revealing thdr internal drug-reUted cox- 

fuption). FmaUy, foMowing special instructions received from Flist 
Secretary Uonid Brezhnev in 1964, the satellites were to publicize 
the Chinese narcotics operatim and^ by so doing, distract the 
world's attention away from the Soviet operation 

Duringthe Vietnam War,theSovietsandCzechsnegotiatedan 
agreementwiththeNortiiA^efriamesetoproducenarcoticsinMorth 
Vietnam. This was part of a practice begun in roughly 1963 to pro- 
duce the drugs locally, in the vicinity crf Ae target audience, rather 
Aan ship them in from Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. In the 
case of the Vietnam War, the products were d%)ed through 
Thailand and via the Viet Cong to the VS. forces in the south. By 
1967> the Soviet intelligence services estimated that the use of driKs 
against the US. soldiers had become even more effedhw than it had 
been in the Korean War. At dut time, th|e KGB estimated Aat 90 pe^ 
oent of die US. servicemen were using drugs of one variety or 
another. Seeking to capitalize on Ais situation and on the antiwar 
movement of tfie youth in the United States, vAoA itself was also 

fuded by Soviet propaganda and deception opoaiions, in the ffiriitt 
of 1967, SavinUn stressed to a visitir^ delegation <rf high-level 
Czedi ofBdak tfie need to increase the drug trade, q)edfically 
against VS. and NATO forces to "corrupt the officers, recruit 
intelligence agents and impair the functioning <rf sokUers." 

In January 1967, the Soviets finished a study that cbnchided 
that the drugs would be an effective weapon to use against a new ris- 
ing dass in the United States, the "technical elite." Drugs and nar^ 
cotics were to be used to sabotoge this important class and to 
fadlitote the Soviet theft of high-tech ecpnpment At the end of 1967. 
during a special display of stolen technology, the chief of Czech 
military intelligence explained to visitiiig Soviet officials that by his 
estimate, 20.to 25 percent of the technology stolen from the West 
during 1967 was facilitated by the use of drugs. 

In a sense, 1967 was another watershed year in the Soviet 
operation, the first being 1960 and the second, 1961 In 1967. the 
Soviets directed the further intensification of die narcotics 
operations— in Cuba and throughout Latin America, in technology 
theft operations and against the U.S. and NATO military forces. And, 
in the fall, Moscow again summoned all the satellite intelligence 
chiefe to a meeting to receive instructions to speed the exploitation 
of the many opportunities that had become available. 

By the end of 1967, Cuba had infiltrated 90 percent of all the 



Latin American drug operations, and discussions %vith;Raul Castro 
had shifted from increasing irifiltration to the need to destroy thoir^ 
dnig operations that were still independent and riSJ^i^ 
Finally, it was clear during the review of th^^DgeacBlovak 
intellj^nce plan in December that Cuban inte%etioe|b^^ 
been hiDy coordinated «he VVirsai^^J^|^^^^^^^^^ 

"BvldenM ralating to Soviet (anlemiMsil 
•etioiis has been Igiwred, . . . peMlbly . 

........... ^^f^m^^lM. 



even 



intenigencesystem,"which itself had been set upli^^ 

Soviet intelligence services direcfcontit>l and supn^^^% ill t^^^ 
satellite intelligence services and < <v. ^ 

Over the past 15 years> international nag^e»j*^^^|ilf^ 
multiplied manyfokL It now has MGd loob lii aO!t^|^£^i 
countries. It has corrupted couriUess Latin Ameriau^flG^iab; wd ; 
one must assume many in the United States as w4lL^fti«|||j tb^'^ 
bnital torture and murder of U.S. " — ^ 



and to the ruthless killing of public officials ivho hm!«|in^ed to 
resist the dnig dealers, most notably the 24 ministen^of^uitice in 
Cdombia. It has become married to international tmi^Q^iwhoM^ 
tildes to the Soviet Union the U.S. goyenunent also fOuJin rehictairt 
to confront This, on top of die magnitude of the dom|ii^^ 
is %vhy fighting die drug busmess has become so m^<^a^ : ^ - 
At die same time, it seems only reasonable not to^misiead i^^^^^^ 
public about die prospects for success in diis «w..TI]itip|may be 
quitedifficuhtocofflbatdiedragandnaicoticsprobleniil^^ 
die role of die Soviet Union-its strategy. ~plai»||po «d 
organization— is not taken into account The combih^ioM^ West^" 
ernlndustrialandfinancialinteresls.coupledwidiaiiwi^ 
desire to reach nuclear arms control agreements widiti^'sbWe^ 
has generated consUerable pressure for die United Sli»tb avoid 
actions or «w>rds diat might be considered confrontayniS or inti-^ 
Soviet ■■-.iii'.U^i:- — •• 

Evidence relating to Soviet (and Chinese) acticwhas been 
ignored.oftennotcollectedoractivelypur8uedand,inceftaincases 
possibly even suppressed. TTie problem is not a lack of evUence as 
many bureaucrats would have congress and die publii: believe 
Radier, die problem is a failure to assemble and analyst available 
evidence. The foregoing material is presented as an^exuiple of 
evidence diat is available but not pursued. Moreover, diis is only die 
tip ofdie iceberg; .■ .■■■hm.mBmm 

Tje apparent disinclination to collect assembte and^analyze ' 
avaiUble evidence has resulted in aperception of die drugand Lt- 

Zur^i^ '^^**^°'^*'°'^"**°"*atcoord™^^ 

£ co»r PoliWcal weapons. iJ^die 1 960s^^ 

^s^S^eTeZ ."l^''"*"'*^ P""'" ^^""^te resources and 

whk-h^'bl?h/°"'''"^^ ^ ''''^'<i and seriously examined, 

suc<«s*inTh?L P^"''^'' "">^"S 'he prospects 

suvcess ,n the war are significantly diminished.^ 
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MtttUaiMd SUM foieH coi 





•y MSiyteSMo«dtf. bariari 

«drt tarioM Kftjr. W« oumot 
•hokiilMaftdd Kory «» slide cwtjr^ldct 

It W; toot 4 pratty rtory Ujtt 
fmiii.4. It ii • ttwy ol lerriUe i 
dl ml moi«l dagrwUtkm. ^It 



'^'"^'ciiSa^detaillalicr^ 



icmpi to Ui«n •coomiinw.to^tftf^ 



imW«n^Ul«giti^^do^ 



ConfMtiont o^^teAiirariccm 



. (Abl imporuht dwdwmeht .Inoo kit April /opowed upon ^ggSffiS^ the United Ni»ttoiis;lOT d«uUtion i^ 

lUoeJand thui tehtoi to the lOKjalled confwioM bjr some,. Caj""^ i «l 

North Kore.. new toK»UirflM»n£esrifl«J,m^«^^ >Eb«s rfie Soviet b|oc placed greit itrw upon.fJl;of 

pabap. the mort importantl and pubUctod feature of the jr g^'^SJ^J,^^^ 

Commvnitt case. ' '' . ' ' , ^ . > ° ' I iSchwable and Major Bley.' ' • h- 
m operation which produced the« J^^^ i jtS ofSwse^ofBccS^ 

H..4. !„,<.«. ««u »l.«n «ofne of US have InuMdoed. It victimteea ji j..^ . 



"^^ZSSk which produced. the« ^^^j^H "^Mt^^i^^^^^^ served f their purpos/aaW ; 
and. role than ««ne of us fkave iMdctofaed r^^»SJnin3ts,were concerned, were released after^Oie : 

Isr more prisoneii of war than the handhd of whose 80<aUod j iTj i^^^^, ! . . | .'^[^^ 



■:■] 



m 



those made by these >ix offlceniWter the r returnto ft«dom. 

They .11 state categorically tha^ therw v« ^J^f^^ 

logical warfare and that their »<dlcd c 

atS wer« extracted by coercive Comnn .^^S 

have become very famUfar io thto world. ihaB not ««» 

tworW statements'al this meeting, nor dls suss 

they speak eloqoently for themsblve^ anc I *° ' 
' this Committee as a part of the|le!flfclal.r scord of this debat^^i 
1 1 should llke^ however, ti call your al tentfcm to a drciroj v 

stance which you might overtook In a mo • c«W »««ding <>t ^ 
.these sworn statemenU, in particular tha eof CotonelSdwm-. 

bto and Major Bley. These;, sworn : «at«nent» ihw 

dates when-after interrogatfcm tad phyi leal and mental to^«,.^j;, 

tuie ip soUtary confinemen^rOafting «w r three^mroths and|- # 
i.oearly five month* rin»«cti*df|ihey fin. lly brokedo^ 

agreed to^confeH." and wh^lpr »*« led eoo^aiam^^^^ 
. aSK «oped by^t|,e,Qtft|^ 

, i guaid MSSled me to.thefOW camp < Mfinwndws oiliqe J 

'■ where, through an interpieUrl I wat t >U they had coin f 

; crMe evidAiee that I had parffclpated bi germ Mwfaw. 1 

• iAved me for the second timis « part rf-another POWi 
: cSession'on germ xvarfare '(which I believed was a 

fm) and then givsMtwrittcn 484MNir ultimatum. Itwtt? 
. . lAten in EnglisSffced by^^^ a»toese genera^.f 
V^ted in effect thJKfter the 484io ir period ii I hadig 
not toM them what I Im«*?»ljout geri i warfare *nd tl^^ 
part I pkyed in it, I wqajd bimade a war crfamnal . . . 

The Interrogator ianW agin at th t end of tbe tUHsJ- 1 
m«tum period and I told hlm I wbuU 50 atong with^ ip t 
UeTHe had all the InfomMiioii he winted me to write | : * 

• doWn and within a fewd^ll had H all jrewritten and | 
sioied. I believe the datf «tf tdy deposi Iton was 25 Jam^ »1 

• anj lesa. However. It wastrewritlen M veraj times to get « 
tt Atactly as they wanted tt> : ^ ^^-^rm-i-^^ 

JMtet the Chinese hil .edtted m> false sUtem<nt, 
IS required to write it d^t ohcftigaii 1 on smooth paper 
.record it on a tape.f«c«lrding;mid»lnei Thfa\wa«j 
wartime around the bstiUFebniary. 195S . , ^ ! 
Colonel Schwable. In his sdl^ment. sa m - ■ 

. After applying an q™u^iner.of rteans to wreak me 

. ; down mentally, morally .and physicall r, to confuse me^ 

and to convince me that there was no alternative In the 
[ matter, I succumbed to ihefa^demands verbaUy the end of ! 

November; 1952. and fiwiniJ^en .until near the end of .» 
'. February. 1953. 1 was involyodKi mai ly. many rewrites « 

of [the fraudulent InformkiwaL sobmltl ed. making wire .] 

licbidings and bdng phojt&Bd^hed .1^ 

t^ and stills white rerfing! thto. fals e confession. aD j 

under protest . . " -'^ Wf^^i '^ . . j j ,'L 
You wiU note that %vith both Cohmd S divwiMe and Maim 
Biey the significant date wH«» the ComnlAnisti aecepted Uie^j 
so-ciillcd confessions as satisfactory was! the end of Febrtfs 
arv.' l953r The reason for. this- date is. obwtous-tlie Ceneralj 
Awembly reconvened on Feb."24. 1953.| The so^a led con- 
fessions were circulated amdng the delegations on Ma**" 1ft 
. 1953; !ri other words, the tortures of iColonel Sdtwable and 
Majo<. Bley evidently were Ian ihtegral and essential part of 
Soviet preparations for the CifenerBl Assembly. • 7 

II i ' . I • if 

Other Victims of th«f 'Confession'! Campaign ,i 

• i iwe already referred [ta the fact Aat the six famota 
"conftssions" which the .Soviet Union exploited in the United 
Nations represent only a siAall fraction of the total CqQfnM- 
. irist effort to turn American' prisoners into accompjuj* « 
tliCir' fraudulent charge. We do not yet know the fuin|»ry. 
and since many victim! are dead we shall never have if all. 
Has»ever, we already have some minimum figures. We. kliqjy 
that 'th<i Communists accused at least 107 of our capti»«d 

■ ■ A ■ •! . . 5- 



jflieivr of engaging Ou Jactatfokgieidriwn^e^^ 



of engaging tt^-Jactatfokigieidr:warfafei:XQCb^^ 
inaw that'40 rehiseii to sigK any confasioifepfrdies86gi»| 
W sign, an under diiressi some iOi'were siibieaed-ito}!^ 
&n fairly iie caUed extreme and {TOtontied; i^jnripd^ 
taental torture.) This kava WBiatoder of.«liV*Oih^^ 
Wned. and. of the» 14 are amfitmed 
ddier IT ore teted •! inlsiitog.Klt «ppeai» thatjaH .j^^ 
were toldV theX}ommaiiists dMt diey weitf iMjOmmm 

Sar but "war criminals," and Ai»:wlth«it:imy.ti|htt^^^ 
le Geneva Convention:/: r : f:V-';##^>;- t*fi:lpiri-jM^la§ 
It^^lbouldlbe'jmted tha^^manyr^^^^^^^ 

s too-jnfantrymen well as a ii ii i eiir ^ er e svidiihrf^ 
oidy for: th«&ernwarfare propaganda jbut;.sl^<M|lle 
iof "confe^ibi'on other subjects whid£die CMInmi|ri!^ 
led rwar.crimer and.'^tn)citle«.%i:*^^^ 

te:'<exiienMee*«^k3flN&ii 



Uodatii^ 
rfltlBifloir. 




Ndw tot mdHreger briefiy^ tojthe-expe ri e^ 
iie men.^^In some of these cam their totnentimtn^^ 
fotracting dte^s^ned ' 
» . they faitedtilTije^^ 
^•h bmu aiAbi^.the twoni^sbit«neiits|we^«i!ii^sN 
trts:C«mnitte^^^,i^3i^^ 
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' ' -i ''ll' wds rewriHen several times J j .' 

Walker Mdhurin of the A|s Force, at , 
E unnwan theater {in World Was II. finally wrato 
aiconfession aftfri extreme and j)rohmged diire^ 
cdnfijteQtent; lasting nearfy eighf flionths; After 
<^ tnree weeks of fnterrogatkm oiid torinent lie ^ 
a^cihpt suidde. In the first three; months of his 
he refused on atjleast six dllTereflt occasionsf to 
« After his last refusal he was kepC in wUtary!eon|ii«n««tW 
0!»er three month* more, threatentd ^."^S^^^ ^W 
alN»t nighdy ^^uards who seeded ready tolcfl-hm|^TM» 
foltowed some sixi weeks of a new approach, seembtgly lrlwy 
lyibut constantly fcarrying the thMit of death of Ijjf to pw*; 
mentdn thto period he was showd four l»«JPtM«^*5«!. 
in^plicating him by name. From the time that jM P^** JtT 
lab In May of thb year, until thelvery day h^ 
five weeks after the armistice, ho Was engaged ** 
rewriting statemehU about gcrmi warfare whteH Ws 
themselves admitted to him had no ImuIs in fa^. ! 
;i First Lieut. lanies L. Stanley of the Air ^ W ^''^Vy^S 
classified as a -wat criminal, was intenugalWjlW twWW 
fpr four months by tHb ailnese OMnnnmUUl EliPli f 
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fSal ;Utcntkm for five hours at a time; confined eight days 

fTdmiS cen less than 6 f«fcteng^held^^^^^ 
t t^ Siards while a third kfcked an^ 

Sa^SitL 22 houn until he felUt^ 
1 5i thr sitle of a hatdict and stood^pitwo more hou«; inter- 
Cntcd three hours with a spotlight ««c inches from his faw 

2m to wnfcss while * pistol .vas held at the back of hi? 

ETol ic«l umler d ro.>f;drafn att^Sight du^^^ rainstorm;" 

Switrwul f<iod thrw days and|v^thout 

lilted with promises of good freatment 

hone: out U-forc a firiiiR «l»«idiai>Ai'giv«m^8; .1^^ 

Kbv luuub ami fi^H fron» tte nrfti^ 

4dl rcftisiHl. the Oiincsc CSiihmunisty let Wra alonc.;^.^^ had 

iMurcntlv civmhim up as an impoBible^asCi u,. AiJ^s^i ^w ^ 

ffftrt Ucut..Francis A, Stricbjc|)fclhe;AfcF6rce.was in^ 

latedifdr 10 days while inmndciifBSfiir o^^ 

Scenter; He refused to yield>Sijd;.vj^takw to^.^^^ 

SraSif into his tosi>y?guaia«^« 
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•. . . 48 hours to "confeit" . 

shins left to fester with no medical aid. Tlirce sciwrale limesi 
kewas dragRed alwut the floor, kictcd In the lc|{s ami backw 
and aliriost lifted from the floor by his hair and cars. (Jm-e 
m an cflfiirt to open his clasped hamls. five^ guards pmncc 
him to his cell wall, hit him repeatedly in the ImkIv, and 
foiced open his fingers and thumb one by one; whmniMMi hr 
$tnick back at them. After that he had no nwirc inistrratnient. 
No confessroii of any kind was cwit extorted fiom him. 

The cases I have just menlioiied are relutcti m groiter 
(ktail in tlic sworn stalcments which thrse offlcw luu^ub- 
mittcd. Now bcrc are a few oilier casfs taken lr«"n prH»nal 
histories <)f other rcturnwl Unitctl States llier^: ■ - ^ 

r First Linil. Hohcrt C. Luric was inlrrrbgaletl ovij .ill 

time^i was trictl four times for Iw-ing a "wa^ enininiil .ami 

sentenced to death three times. The ehar>i«vf were enRaKing 
g. IB «erm warfare, being an "enemy of the p<N»kile. and lailmg 
Jio maktf amends to the petipic/'MIe was tohl repe^itctlly: 
Sell tlu). truth, confess, we have alrea<ly provi^l ymi arc a 
Wiar.- Tlic Chinese Comnnmists rcpeate<lly told him hr c6nlU 

4void all these trials and pressures by a simple "c^mfrsslon. 

He rcsistal all clforts and never siniicfl a eonfcssion. 
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First: Ueui4<>«vh E. I*^and was inlemiKaIrd for ovrr^, 
l,8(to hours. :Hc:dbsciycd:Sovict per$iMHiel Ruidl^^^ 
rogations. He was taken to Mukden, Manchuria, lie w*a« trinl^^f 
tNviee for refiisingMtb confess to germ warfare, T1»r fii^rUiaM 
ended in a sentence to death liy firing scpiad. 11h> wx^iml tiw^^ 
ended in a sentence to a corrective lalkir eamp-ami a $mlrm:r|i 
of occcution-agalnst his daughter in the United States. At^l^f 
times he was in sblitan- ciinfineinenl. He .ne\-er 
confession.'- - \ j::-^--- \ ' ■ " •'•v^l'^ 

: S^nd Lieut. Edivard . C. Izbicky was uiter rogatnl hSJ 
hoiw a day for eO^ys Juulc^ day :|ii*j>4jai>u(< 

.May 25^:1953, he was sentenced to scilila^^ 
Idayears^r until lie accepted llie germ-warfj>f<rchaige%^^^ 
was: then thrown iiitp a iicA» 5 feet ^Wr;j^i 
feet highi^^vhcre lir^as lelt^ fo^^ wUIhwiI l«^j^ 

: \vat«rrHe:iH!V€r'^^^ Confession.... . • ■ ••-.V-^'^^ 
V . Tliecase histories in ow « nuinlier nl intrrHili^ 

and; determined that it actually continueil . 
armistice; As a prime example I refer to t lie cisr-irf^i 
Ai^ew J. Evans. Jr., wliosc $\wru statement we are^f^tj 
mitting to this Committee. Toward the einl of his inletri>g,i| 
tion he was told tluit the war: was over, that idl other priMin€?f|^ 
hadlbecn repatstatcd; and tliat he woukl he\w mt tlir Uiillwli 
States agaiiuAlcss he «ign«l. In tin? face «if this lhrral,i^^ ji^ 
iift^ montltfdF treatment wliidi he di-scrilies as "thatiftt^i^di-" 
to a tow.typp.anlmar-tlic>fi|kdetaib of tW^ 
lie found in his sworh statewWlt-lie agrertl t<K«Rlt •^^^ 
fession^ to having wagnl 

this agreement by CoUmel Evans was Aug. 1 1. IJKW. 
followed tlie miial writing, reciting, anji "« 
called -confession - 0*«»ri Kv«« ^}^^^'^'^ 
venion on Sept. 2, 1953. Tliro he was ordmil to pti^lair lih^ 
'^confession- to the mmith of ^^ay. I«M. Alter bl% |iiiHM«?nt| 
refusal to do this; Ills inlernigatiirs accn^tnl hit agiwnriit^^ 
predate it only to August 17; tlrJ«y '"^^ •••l^'^'r^ I*! 
sign. At hist, on Seplcmlirr 3. hr was rehniM^I. ^ 
l^otc these dates: August 4T awl Srp«*-«n^>« ^: ^^'^ 
weeks after tlu? armistkr was signeil. Tlir wmr battling ;frf ^. 
cmiergcs in the swoni statement of Oil: Walker Malnutii^ 
wimse final -confessiim- wasaccrptrti tlir simie day a* lM*^a%|^^ 
rcpatriatcd-Setitanlirr 3. l>ini iHit this ral%e a «|utpt 
our minds? How seriously do the Otmmuni^tt lake lint afMil-^^^.< 
stice agreement? Tlieir guns erase firing. Imt tlill -to Ihr vrrv- 
moiiient of repatriatimi-they torture the iHNlim ami mjn.ls 
prispneis to get anununftiim their pfoi»«lHt*«»-f^ 

^^SscoriUly, the sworn statements a% a wlnde %Ihiw llMtjlit^t^-^,,^ 
worfct torturet were ies4*r veil .for tlimr who m ImmhI l« io^ - - 
operate.- Generally, when a man Imike d.iwn hi« w,iv «iWr»^- 
what Uie Communists callnl their -h niriH tHMtmeMl • leuleMl?^ ^ 
I may say, only by comp^iiiMin with MMneth^l•^ %%^H%e^ It u^j^p-^ 
for those who |iersistiHl in their ieiM%.d to bn ak tin.! «b«^^ 



Communists 
siira*ss. 



rc*ser\'«*tl their 



full Imy. but iiMeii wiIIiihiI^ 



itl the vast organiration aial f 




Hiirdly, we fimi in tliit n nwutlvr ii^^Mtl an UMlit^tMHi g^.^ 
'-^ - I— •1— ..."I " iilNirate tiietliiNl t«» evii-irfj;;^ 



ii;ier* i w w * ** - ' ' 1 .^. y 

inM;;ri??ITN^'«b M.MVMisAn U ibM^h^i In vi^M't iH»»HTn>i 

any «4 out Hiem wen* inleiA^iti^l llieii* bv S.Hi.»t i.. i%.».Mi.r 
le Chifi<»e iiitetM>g.ilui%. iiM |»l |iiiutMif« l«»l«i 
lini^l ill an IH uMnith In IVii.u.a. t 1»mm. diM^««^i b^ 



III lilt- .MH...»"— — ' II' 

the statements which thtj f^lmiMMiiJit^ were %<vliMtf iUiHg 
perliMiuel, whether Ail r..M^.>lavv ot MaiiiM-. %vMr %• p ualoi. 
and bif mmt ol the time %iinjl ti. pUr ... i. I'v.M.iiv .oa^ 
whii;h eaiiie to In- kiiouii ailMM»U. Hm- pmmmm i^ J^li-X 
judaty," rbU w^^ n cW iiiwNl ItitrtlortittiMi «.tM>f *I.Jb-».b. 
' C ndtn^e ImmI Noitii K 
Many 
The 

Iraini'il iii^aii IN ummiIIi <oim< \%% |Vi|Mf 

Soviet ii^tiuetoft. t hie Ale |foM«- mIII.* !. ( oh.Mrl \t^b..»Mr 
had a trmii ol 15 lMli*if«*tt «tyi% %%.MlMia •»•. I.Iim mI'mm N\ . 

kiHiW tiio timt MiiVdni. M.tt|«hiHi4. w ••hImi ••••i.. |m. 

the intrnognMoii ol nlh^-l'V*!! *ih«Mi«U 

Fmntbly, it \% iM.lrwi.tihv iImI to 'hf .•b .iM.*# 
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the iiiternigutoii -m^ insistence on rcwritliig 

of the so^-alled "coiifcssionsi'! many deliberate mlsstatemente 
of ftcrt wttpr not thenl; ^TKc 

statements^)? (>l6ncb Evans and Mahurin;^ to^^ which 
we iire submitting to this Cbmniittee, refer: to factual dls- 
cTepauctes of thw sprti Ilie 
C<ilvt*nimcnt pciinted^iiufeiust^i^ 

: fessiiins" of Ckilanel KhwablcYand rtajor Bley last year; aft^ 
thwc slatettwnts wer^ Introduced in the:; Assembly by thjp^ 
:;reprweiitativc. cif ttlu^Soviie^ 

F«untht«sefe\viiistances,itbecdmes clear diatthe so^lled 
airfare** cbnf«sioiw AW 
idea the part of the Communists, but were an integral part 
: of- a trcineiHlciMS ami calciibted^ campaign of lies: and th^t Jn 
thist canipaign V>f ll«Cjli«iGdm 

out ti-clinic|ues ami- a cbnstdwabic bocly of trained P«^n"^[ 
in order to break tliecbrfiesjnd^i^ 
|;hcMr plan. 




s^ pattern of intimidation, drprtvation^x»i^M^ 
^ needs, iM)lati6n,.and piiystcal and metitalJpitw^^ 
iiiqiies varied bnly; in detail, except that th^^jer^^ 
; :use depended on this degree of .resistanc£iiyiwin^ 

dividual prisoners* The total picture presented is'one iif jiumK 
^ .beings r^uced to a status. lower :tlian that^or;»ilittaK^^^ 
'^l^fifl lfce;r festered wounds fiiHjof inagfM^^^ 
'f regulated to a point Jiist short of dettthf iuitsli^(?i^^^^^ 
haircuts or baths for as mudi as a year: mn«>if^mf^^|^^ 
f^f^ tp the elements; fed with carefully measiircdjiijit^^^ 

fiiesrand bwest quality of food and uimiiitiirj^|t|if^f^^ 
r 7 often in rusty cans;, isolated, faced with|M|(iafir^^^ 
' interrogators, buUied incessantly. deiirivcHro^^^^^^ 
'-^j^l^ten;into: mental' aiigMtth.^;^ 
r " |:*|I«nagine a human:^bdtigdn^tiiis ciimliOc^il^^ ^ 

picttn'e but it is true^and supiiorted l>y humlmlspi^i^r^i^^ 
reports. Miany otiier individuuls died In thu^iMitn^ 
iiotadd to the testimony^ We miist mii«nlie^ 



to 
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The Technique ot^Extortlna(Cbrtfe8$lo^^ , • 

5 Now I should like to goCa little jfurther into the question of 
how the false amfwsions were obtained by the Gpmmunisri.: 
TIte V^rtious 1 have quoted lllwtrate reasonably well the 




AMERICAN FUBtS WERE INTERROGATED 
; '^ ; . mgrty by ^»viet per^nner 



techoiciues used. Ncwv let us go into tins niatter in a sjimewhiij 
morj analytical fashion. \ 
Ai the outset wershould notice that the tortures usetl In 
thesf casc^i, although they include many brutal physical 
^ injures, a^c not like the medieval tortures of the rack and 
the 5tluiiiilmre%v. Thev are subtler, more prolongwl, and 
: intetklttl to Ik- more terrible in their effect. Tliey are cab 
cihititl t(i ilisiiilfgrate the mind «>f an irilclli«cnt viiliiii. to 
(listcvt his M-nse of values/ a iKiinl wliorr ho will tint simply 
crybiit "I did it!" hot wijl Jjcciimo a srcmiii>?ly willing arr 
cQinpjice to thf cximplctr ilostnieti<iti of his iiittwitv and lli^ 
ptodiictionof an elalM)ra<<^iclioii. 

('\\X^ tc*stimiiiiv Ml ourjhaiuk Innn Aiiicrkan prisminH, 
♦ * r^vvih the usi» i>l a dotaibnl ihHhocI clrsiumMl lc» iiH»ld piis 
I ' onorj* into tlu* drsii wl condition where iIh y t an l»r rM>l«M«jd 
t(i.llif maxinnim. It is a i^rthiKl ohvioiisly riiUnlalnl liy the 
; a)nHnunists tn hnn>? a min/lo the |M»inl whrir a «hy niist . 
>*of.brini<l or a Irw hours nn)iitorrupli-<l shi-p is a kiimI rvnil in 
lAs life. All ll»- pris»nrrsAU*linii/iMl won^ snhirrtrd »hr 



not done as mere senseless brutality; it %v;is chnj^jfoiror 
purpose: to make free men serve Gimniunist^^mlH^^^^^ 

AH diis testimony on|Cbnimunist metlio^li^^j^^tp 
^^confessions" -in Korea-^sn^ts- a, frigliteniiigj;u|M^^ 
' It suggests that the C^munisls were,ddilK^^ 
ing to their ends essentuDy tlie siime tc^c4iniki}U^ 
famous Soviet biolbglst c Pavbv used In >htsf#i|ii^^ 
dogs and rats. This technique, us >iiu all kiiM,i^|l calU^^^ 
"^^cmditloned reBex.** When a rat goes thriiMgb thifewmii 
door, he gets an electric shock. 'When he^|^o<R^:MmNigH^^$^ 
right doon he gets a bit of dieese. Befftre lo^g^^j^m c%inj^^^^^ 
pense with the shock and the cliecse^ lMfcaitse^tl)Ninit;li^ 
conditioned to enter the door you want hljii|^ 
Soviet regime has used this same leduiMpt<|^igiMiti^3^;^ 
people In efidrts to dbbdge Uiein frbm||hife 
reverence for the Almighty ami fnnn their lujplr^tkHk tw 
freedom; and to force thjcm willy-nilly liil^^ 
sbive. pattern.: ^y-^^^^ '.^^/y-i^i^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
• This, is the vrty technique which the OMn^nmhtj^ a|i|»iw^te^^^ 
have used on thdr Intemletl -germ Warfare |i^ii^hn%. ll««tr 
^nce was punished wltb kicks ami sla|» 
Avorsened living conditions, with food ratkiiit|hiH^<^ril ili 
'further, with threats of death. This lighteiirti t(ripif'a% «mr 
[times' relaxed briefly when the unyiehliiig vkifcn frtniml it 
danger of dying. Signs of co-o|ieration, on tli^. oth^^^lwtd. 
were'rewarded with slight increaVi'!! in rationt. ii'ilh puMiinif* 
of lietter treatment scmmi. No wonder tliiit siinir j)l iiiir |itwii 
ers, miserably weakeneil with weeks ami MMinthit iil iiti%tirii 
menti were brought chiwn to tllal animal Imrf Mri«^|»«w^ 
.where resuitance was as«K'i«liil 'with ciraih. ;\%1m^V ^ *^I«w< 
'was associatetl with survi%*al. and wln^te smvival •m .mv int* 
iseemed more imtiortant than the moral pti'^lplrf ^'^ife:???^ 
thiguish men from Innists. II anything i% Miipihlng j» •••^"^JJ 
•that jio many of our jMihliers-lnith thmi* wlio.niiifc-^iwl:*** 
:tlHwe who tiki not-altlHingh Uti iM«iith% rhev wrir ttrati^i 

like animals or worse, somelMiw f-^Mitinn*^!: lhMM««lM*«»', 
. i.i ■ . ■• ■ • . ■ '^Ji1^.^t1Vi>^f'Ky■ ■'^^:,■^.itr1^■ 

Omsider the cvi<hMK-f on tlaiv^ whn Hul iHir % 
prisimfr wIm> tli(» dymmmiM^ afMonr i% Mhe4i)> 4»nii« 
an animal is olleitMl in diaip lrtm% a iinn-lv 4i»uiiVi *MMi«lii» 
fcNMl nr death. Thr nlivi«im aninuil ir^MMi^r •% pi««^«*^» 
in one case, a man WiW svuivw-nl In iliMlh I'.V 
tefns<*<i to viekl. AimmIm*! man wa> oiailr «ha lih 
wa% lakrn iH-loif a liimit %*pmmI. ImmmI «!»•• ioi^mOmI I*^ 
and hiMid the pi\loU « li« li on ••inpi\ « haniifi-is 
rrlnsril lo yiHd. .SnHi Ir^lin^inv a% ••• 
that llw spiiit ol man t .in inn ilri'iH i tl*iii ijf t. llri«^* 
Pavlov. . ^/ • 

Widor Implicaliont of tho BocferlologU bl Waflott 
Propagando Campaign L 

fii%t as Ihr r%t#iitfil M»nlr%M.in* • ••n Jl \^** 

Lilltrr iMiiriioliiHtral wailuM- plan, ♦n ll »MV 

w.Mliii«* I ani|miicn A% 11% p.Ml nl l.«m« « 'l 




J O»n«"»"«"^' liniM fmliMii. I^t me~fi*fiTHtiw tu certain facU 
ii^ilMrtil kiM4l^luc Is wIimIi pniviae tt ttmleit (or our CfMi- 
•UtCi*Mi «if llir rnlirr liaHrrkiloglcal-wttrfttrc campaign, 
[Vtr *Im»w what tlir |nir|iii!ir iif thai propaKamla cain- 

inTfiit ..I iIm«»«M a* lion which gavr it hlrth. . ^ 

i^h i« «*»^* t liMfly ap|M«ar% that thr pnllrr 'gmn warfare 
wtiiiiC^iMt'i il<-\rlo|M^I l« giw rxprrssion to a Imiad . 

ITwUittM^t l«»hi-% itovi'ining lhi*>condwct of ilic Korean ag•^ 

lilrl |MfMM4i% l«» wh.il thf iiKgri-^vifi culUxl ^evitlence- that . 

•'"•••^ M« K"'**-* hail tiMnmltlwl atijicitics awl so 
*.«tlJ iIm- piit|MiM* lM*iMg to iliu^fjit thc:Unit«l States in 
•i;^ ot^ thf ffr»* wiwhl aiHl thus t/l help Isohite it from lU ■ 

lllmr « \>yiH' ihr hi%tiif>v «f tlic •^gerni w^^ 



•rti.|Mnti. ief^«" iH giiiiiing in-M4fyr lOSl7"we fim^ tliat It 
.mlUim laHlilnUv to ihi* hnwil fMillcy of the Commumsts. 
jvU»^« ' entirely to the United States 

t^i^ififiiiriii. thr nnly iiHhvi^hials marked for •^confession- 



known. Jhis is the picture of Communist "justice." It r^ndsfr^l^ 
loe of the editorial statement in a Communist newspaper in ; ^. ^rV. 
E;uit Germany, which said in effect:* TTic people demand.a V^4^ 
fair trial and u speedy execution.^ " ' ^-''^^'^':^l^r^'' 

, 4 Fd«rf/ir i should like- to suggest that the "germ warfare'^r^.i^ ^ 
propaganda campaign is the ve*y type of activity that, stems B5 f 
from the essential doctrines of Soviet Leninism and Stalinism : ^ . 
ctmcenring truth and morality. What are these doctrines? It is^t.1 
a strange thing thai the Communists have repeated them.ioi^V^ 
often and yet someof us in the free world hive taken so little^ J^^^^ 
noteofthem*- . : , C^>"^C'^~— ^ 

; As to the truth, the Communists in the U^.S.R. have eb^^^ 
orated tjhe Marxian doctrine to a point where no non-Gom*#?^ ^ 
: inunist Can possibly perceive the. **thith,- and indeed tnith;is>: 
whatever ihe Communists decide it is. On this basis, they have^.- - 
rewritten tho entire history of man, from the beginnings; to ^ 
llie prc)senl day, and when their policies chaiige» ihe^hislAry?^ ^ 
is rewritten again to conform to the policy; Thus truth ' in ^ 
their doctrine has come lol>e jm instniirient .of policy, Jo^te^ 
altered whenever convenient. TImk andeni belief that tnan: 



Xnil^lc:.!. lir.vM.m; the resulting pmiiaganda. especially the Cod-given ability to dbtinguish ratonally betxveen fatt 
J ii.,. ....outlt^l "Itilt^iuitioniil Scientific Com- and fiction has no place m Communist thought. 



A ilir ii'iMict nl the Mi-calletl Tnteriuitiaiml Scientific Com- 
ifiiiw,** w4% •hi-%si^l np to Umk like -evidmce" in a manner 
•Kji| w4^ j% rl.il-iratf .t% it was s|iecifM»: awl the world-wide 
Wilicit^ ^ivrfi tf» thi* "giTHi waiifare*' theme was at a very - 
«fl» lr%«-l l«M %i'\rT;il HMMitlw. i 

Tlim. It vi f^iir til niiithwle thai the "germ warfare" prop- 
44wl4 (•iiiipaigit. far from lM?ing a sudden iiijipiration, was 
ttteum of iiiipUmenting the propaganda aspects of 
bffM«l OinuHiiiiift plan uiiKtTning the Kfireafi war. 
sirimr/. thi%* lalu- propagawla campaign is entirely con- 
jariit u/h CViinmniiiJit practiii-s concerning the treatment 
ifkt^HHts ol war. and imlvitl of all foreigners who fall into 
inv hjiitK. I shall ihM gfi into detail ptrthis subject. Suffice 
tf trit4% tliM OiiiimiitiiM treatment of prisoners. Iioth in World 
Ajt II ;ifNl in the Korean war lias consistently followed a 
^iirCui Msiiig these prisiiniTs to advance the military, eco- 
y«nte, ami i-%|Mt ially the iMiliticaJ objectives of S<wiel Com- 
•wifitM |Kilk v. Uiidrr thi« jwlicy no prisihiet has any rights; 
^it iiMfkwi fur iMilttiral iise are told thalM ^var criminab" 
lall Hillside the protdftion of the Geneva Convention. In 
VVfiw War II thi' must intensive effort by the Soviets against 
:ffintHts III thfir hjiiwh was direeti-d to the political indoctri- 
utUii atid prtipagaiHla expUiilation of a mlnoiHty which was 
iIm* iMislwar task of helping to c«immunizc Germany 
inlHTS <if the Uuitetl Nations know 
H» ihnf.M»rnm\ liniidri-fk <if thniwands of prisimers captured 
»iv ilir S*iviH Union in that war havb never l)een repatriated 
f afttnititf<l ffir <h*spite the ref|uiremenls of international 

AlOuiii^li tlir pattern of treatment in Korea has lieen per- 
h4|n Iw rlaUirate and ambitious than that in World War II, 
i Im% IoIIowihI iiiitch the same lines.. I sugg^t that we should 
«JiMrlfY rlw **giTin-warfare confessions'* of Americm prisoners 
ikji ill litis ctintext-that is to say, as one aspect of the ruthless 
nplfriiaiiiiri Ji all prisoners of war and other captives to 
4iiyaiici« tlic*aims of world Communism, t 

Third. \vv know well that the Oimmtmist authorities who 
•4itaiiKxl :mi(I exploited these so-called 'l^nfessions** are past 
«n«lm at the* businc*5S of "getting" the kind of confessions 
♦^y uiiiit. Ci rtainly the chief of the Soviet Delegation is an 
iuthiirity nil this subject. In the pnieticc of Moscow and her 
•flii-s, the "c<infi*ssi(Hi'* is a prime propaganda instrument to 
'i|»f»nrt ilir* |Kilicv objectives of the moment. The examples of 
•Jii Iff liiii(|in- siitce World War II are legion. They include 
"tf only Criiiiinunists in <lisgrace, such as Slansky in Czecho- 
^tivakia and Majk in lltiiigary, but also non-Communists who 
'all into the hands of the authorities, like Cardinal Mindszcnty 
•^ililtiiiKary and WilUain Oatis in Czcchoslrtvakia. I need not 

IWalmr this |)oirit. The evitlcncc of the. falsity of iuch alleged 
wmfcssioiis, aiul of the methods of duress arid threat and wcar- 
tf>j5 (iowii by which they arc always obtained, is too well 
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As to morality, Lenin put it stfccindly when he Avrotet^ 





'^ RUSSIA'S IVAN PAVlOV IN 1935 

* * V . essentially th^ some technique" ' • r / 

•We do not beli«ve in etemid molality, and we expo^-t • 
. all the fables about piorality . j . At the basis of CommC- % 
nist morality lies the struggleffor the conscdklatiqii t , 
. consummation of Communismi" ' J 

Let no one think that this doctrine of Lenin s on mpralii^' is 
outdated. As recently as March 18. 1952, after iht "germ war" 
propagslnda had already begiinil Moscow Radio broadcast a *, 
lecture by a man named Filaf^^ch, who said: . 

'The basis of Communist ^<|rality,' Lenin tauglit, is tlie 
* struggle for strengthening and achieving Communism. 
For the Soviet people everything is moral that serves the 
victory of the Communist o^er.'* 

Thus we can surely say thaj in Communist d<Kirine and 
practice, behind the Iron CurQiin„ now and in the past, tlic^ 
concepts of truth and moralityWhich are sacred to ^he tradi- 
rion of free men arc totally sifbjccted to the success of the 
Communist n?ovement. Any. means, any deceit, any bnitality, 
is justifi^ by the Communists(;if they think it contributes to 
the victory of Communism, j * 
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